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A Genera] Introduction to the 
Series 


T HIS scries lias been undertaken in the con- 
viction that there can be no subject of study 
more important than history. Great as have 
been tfie conquests ol natural science in our time 
— such that many think of ours as a scientific age 
par excellence — it is ever) more urgent and neces- 
sary that advances should be made in the social 
sciences, if we are to gain control of the forces ol 
nature loosed upon us. The bed out of which all 
the social sciences spring is history; there they 
find, in greater or lesser degree, subject-matter 
and material, verification or contradiction. 

There is no end to what we can learn from 
history, if only we would, for it is coterminous 
with life. Its special field is die life of man in 
society, and at every point we can learn 
vicariously from the experience of others before 
us in history. 

To take one point only — the understanding of 
politics; how can we hope to understand the 
world of affairs around us if we do'not know how 
it came to be what it is? How to understand 
Gcnnany, or Soviet Russia, or the .United States 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

— or ourselves, without knowing something of 
their history? 

There is no subject that is more useful, or 
indeed indispensable. 

Some evidence of the growing awareness of 
this may be seen in the immense increase in the 
interest of the reading public in history, and the 
much larger place the subject has come to take 
in education in our time. 

This series has been planned to meet the needs 
and demands of a very wide public and of educa- 
tion — they are indeed the same. I am convinced 
that the most congenial, as well as the most con- 
crete and practical, approach to history is the 
biographical, through the lives of the great vnen 
whose actions have been so much part of history, 
and whose careers in turn have been so moulded 
and formed by events. 

The key idea of this series, and w r hat distin- 
guishes it from any other that has appeared, is 
the intention by way of a biography of a great 
man to open up a significant historical theme; 
lor example, Cromwell and the Puritan Revo- 
lution, or Lenin and the Russian Revolution. 

My hope is, ii^ the end, as the series fills out 
and completes itself, by a sufficient number of 
biographies to cover whole periods and subjects 
in that way. To give you the history of the 
United States, for example, or the British Empire 
or France, via a number of biographies of their 
leading historical figures, 
vi 



GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

I^hat should # be something ne#, as well as 
convenient and practical, in education. 

I need hardly say that I ana a strong believer 
in people with good academic standards writing 
once more for the general reading public, and of 
the public being given the best that fhe univer- 
sities can provide. From this point of view this 
series is intended to bring the university into the 
homes of the people. 

A. L. Rowse. 

Am SOULS*C'OLMGt, 

CfcCFOKD. 
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Author’s Note 


I T IS not easy to write a short life of £braham 
Lincoln in these days. Theie is at once too 
much and too little material. Lincoln’s printed 
writings and speeches add up, according to the 
counting of an enthusiastic American scholar, to 
2,078,365 wcjrds, which is more, he tells us, than 
either tlje Bible or Shakespeare. Upon this ori- 
ginal foundation has been heaped an enormous 
and ever-growing mass of books and papers and 
pamphlets upon every conceivable aspect of the 
subject. They can be numbered by the ten thou-, 
sand. That is one side of the problem. Over 
against it there must be placed the fact that not 
all the original material relating to Lincoln is 
yet available to the student. It was only on 
July 26, 1947, that the collection of papers de- 
posited by Lincoln’s last surviving son, Robert 
Todd Lincoln, in the Librarv of Congress at 
Washington was opened to the public. The 
collection contains about 20,000 separate docu- 
ments, bound in 194 volumes, apd it is obvious 
that their contents and significance cannot be 
appreciated by the student until some years have 
passed. 

But the situation is not so desperate as it may 
appear. It is not presumptuous to say that, 
although the collection of Robert Tedd Lincoln 
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AUTHOR S NOTE 

r 1 

has been withheld foi so long, and although n 
will undoubtedly reveal much that is interesting, 
none the less it is \ ‘tactically certain that most ot 
what it is important to know of Abraham Lincoln 
is known already . John G. Nicolay and John Hay, 
the president’s two secretaries, had access to all 
these papers when they wrote his official 
biography, Abraham Lincoln: A History, pub- 
lished in 1890. In the mass of secondary wiiting 
on Lincoln, little that is valuable is *o be found. 
But that little is very good. It altords a sound and 
adequate basis, along with the printed records 
of what Lincoln said and wio^, for a shoit 
bn graphy. 

, I have relied on the one or two gicat Wi iters 
on Lincoln and on American history for the bulk 
ot my inhumation. I must mention in particular 
the woiks written or edited by Nicolay and Hay; 
the illuminating and fascinating Growth of the 
American Republic , by S. E. Monson and H. S. 
Gommager; and, above all, the woiks of that 
great Lincoln scholar James G. Randall. My 
debt to Professor Randall, and in particular to 
his masterpiece of brilliant compression and in- 
tor mat ion, The, Civil War and Reconstruction, 
will be evident on every page. But he placed me 
still further in his debt when, in the spring of 
1947, * travelled through some of the Lincoln 
country in Illinois, and had the opportunity of 
discussing with Professor Randall, at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, some of my puzzles and problems 
xii 
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in the Lincoln story Such kindness^ind patience 
from an experienced scholar towards an amateur 
is difficult to repay *1 regret that, as footnotes are, 
naturally and properly, discouraged in a book of 
this kind, I have been unable to acknowledge 
fully mv obligation to all those upon wfiose work 
I have drawn 

Few men can feel themselves adequate to the 
t isk of writing a life of Abraham Lincoln It is a 
great and tiagic ttyeme, full of sentiment and 
sadness^ oi conflict and fiustration yet of courage 
and glory and of horsepl ly and liughter One is 
tempted either to exaggerate or to minimise the 
diimatu and sentimentil aspects of the stoij 1 
mus* confess ficely that my own tendency has 
lull towards 1 bne and dispassionate nnutive 
—as unfitting a ticatment of the theme as those 
highly coloured and ldcdised writings which 
line contributed to the making of the Lincoln 
legend Where I have attained to a proper 
b dance between bare nirrative and stiong feel 
ing, the credit must go most of dl to those who 
have read my manuscript in its vanous loims 
and have uiged and encouraged me to do better 
I am pnticulirly grateful to a distinguished 
Lincoln scholai, Piolessor Du id M Potter, of 
Yale, who, to my great good foitune, came to 
Oxfoid in the academic yen iq 17-48 to occupy 
the Harmsworth Piofessorship of Amencin His 
tor\ He read the book in pi oof and from his 
friendly criticism and advice I profited greatly 
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I would mtntion also two colleagues af All 
Souls College, Mi A L. Rowse, the General 
Editor of this series, whose confidence and cun 
cism have been a continual inspiration, and Mr 
Lionel Butler, who read my proofs with great 
care and' patience My wife has read the manu 
script many times, and such stvle and clarity as 
the book displays owe much to hei 

k C W 

\IL Sons Coil to, 

Omorii 
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Chapter One 

Origins 

Thirteen sisteis bcsid( the sea 
(Have a c ire m) so i) 

Buildtd i house tilled Iibcrtv 

And locked the doois with a a ucl) kc> 

Non# should •cntii it but the fice 
t (Hue a rare mv son ) 

SinruN Vimini Hi m i John Ihoutis Iiod\ 

A BRAIIVM 1 1 \( OI N was born on Teh 
, luuv 12, 1809 it a place (died 'Sinking 
Spring I 11m about thue links south* rtf 
Hodgcn's Mill in Hardin (now L 1 Rue) Countv, 
Kentucky I he time and the plict iu sigmfi 
cant At the time of Lincoln's birth Thomas 
Jefleison was within a few weeks of the end of 
his turn as third Piesident of the United States 
\d Jdfcison s Presidency was to influence the 
life of Lincoln kor it was m these )eais that 
there was inaugurated and established that 
Democratic party igainst which I mcoln was to 
work and fight throughout h!s political careei 
and over which he was at last to be victorious 
Ihe Democratic party claimed Jeffeison as its 
founder It stood for the maintenance of the 
independence of the individual member states 
of the American Union, and for a restricted 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

interpretation ot the Constitution of the United 
States, more particularly where the powers of the 
Union government were concerned. It had 
opposed the Federalist party to which John 
Adams and George Washington, Jefferson’s two 
predecessors, had belonged, and which had stood 
lor the development ot a strongei national 
government for the United States. With Jeffer- 
son's election to the Presidency in 1800 there 
began a period of power for tl^e Hemocrats which 
continued practically uninterrupted, except foi 
a term of four }eais, until in i860 Abraham 
Lincoln himself was inaugurated as sixteenth 
President of the United States. 

Lincoln was bom in the state c 51 Kenurk). 
Tim first thing to notice about the state of Ken- 
tucky is that it is ,« Southern state of the Ameri- 
can Union. Lincoln was born a Southcinei. His 
whole political career is associated in men's 
minds so e\clusi\ely with the North that this 
point is forgotten. It should not be ovci stressed, 
of course. After all, Lincoln left Kentucky, as 
m e shall see, at the age of seven and never lived 
afterwards in a Southern state But he did live 
in states where Southern influences were felt, 
and his first seven years had made him open to 
them. He was to show himself alive to Southern 
attitudes and Southern views. He was to be 
railed a Southerner on some occasions. He was 
said to speak, in mature life, with the Kentucky 
idiom. ‘Take.it all in all/ says J. G. Randall, 
2 



ORIGINS 


'from his earliest breath to the pftblic burdens^ 
of the fuller years, Kentucky was a part of 
Lincoln/ 1 

The second thing to notice about the state of 
Kentucky is that it was not one of the orginal 
thirteen states stretching down the Atlantic sea- 
board. It was a ‘frontier’ state. It had been carved 
out of those great tracts ol land which, after the 
War of Independence, had been ceded by Great 
Britain in # the treaty of 1783. These lands 
stretched northwards to the Great Lakes and 
westward to the Mississippi liver, and they 
covered an area in which nowadays ten states of 
the Union, in whole or in part, are established 

-Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missis # - 
sippi and Alabama. But at the time of Lincoln’s 
birth it was still wild and undeveloped. Only 
three of these states had been organised, Ken- 
tucky in 1792, Tennessee in 1796 and Ohio in 
1802. It is of fundamental mipomnce in the life 
of Abraham Lincoln that he was born on the 
frontier. His grandfather, Abraham Lincoln, 
had moved from Virginia to Kentucky, then still 
a county of Virginia, about 1782. His father, 
Thomas Lincoln, had bought a farm, on credit, 
in 1808 near Hodgcn’s Mill, and it was in the log 
cabin on that farm that Abraham was bom, and 
there he lived for the first two years of his life. 

1 Lincoln , The President, \<>1 i f p. 6. See the same 
author’s Lincoln and the South. 
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But Lincoln was not only bom in a frontier 
state; he lived his whole life, until he became 
President, in frontier states. 'When he was two 
his family moved io a better farm, on Knob 
Creek, eight miles from Hodgen’s Mill, again 
purchased on credit. But in Lincoln's eighth 
year they were on the move again, and this time 
they moved out of the state of Kentucky into 
Indiana to the north. They reached Indiana in 

the autumn of 1816, and in the same winter 

* • 

Indiana became a btate of the Union. Here, at a 
spot called Pidgcon Creek farm, near what 
became Gentry ville in Spencer County, Lin- 
colns father built what was known on the 
frontier as a ‘half-faced camp— a structure 
closed on three sides only, and open on the 
fourth save for a curtain of skins. In this rude 
shelter the family lived throughout that winter 
and indeed almost for twelve months, before a 
cabin could be constructed. In the autumn of 
1818 an epidemic of illness, called the ‘milk 
sickness,' came upon the settlement; it was thirty 
miles to the nearest doctor. Lincoln’s mother, 
Nancy Hanks Lincoln, of whom wc know very 
little, fell a victim to the sickness, and on 
October 5 she* died. Abraham’s older sister 
Sarah, who was only eleven, was left to manage 
the household throughout that wintei and until, 
in the autumn of the following year, Lincoln's 
father married again. His second wife, Sally 
Bush Johnston, was a widow with three children. 

4 
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She was sensible, energetic and land, and she 
soon made life a little easier for Thomas Lin- 
coln’s family. I A particular she encouraged 
Abraham to make what use he could of the 
meagre opportunities that existed for schooling. 
He had a strong affection for her, aitd he often 
acknowledged his debt to her She lived to sec 
him President of the United States and to re- 
ceive the news of his death with the patient 
fatalism of a veiy t old woman. 

Lincoln himself has told us something of what 
his life was like in those days. 

*It was a wild region’ — he wrote in 1859 — 
'with many bra is and other wild animals stjll in 
the* woods. Time I grew up. There were some 
schools, so called, but no qualification was ever 
required of a teacher beyond “read in’, writ in’, 
and cipherin’ ” to the rule of three. If a straggler 
supposed to understand Latin happened to 
sojourn in the neighborhood he w T as looked 
upon as a wizard. There was absolutely nothing 
to excite ambition for education. Of course, 
when I came of age I did not know much. Still, 
somehow, I could lead, write and cipher to the 
rule of three, but that was all. 1 have not been to 
school since. The little advance I now have upon 
this store of education I have picked up from 
time to time under the pressure of necessity.* 

This latk of opportunity tor schooling is a 
symbol of the life w r hich tvas led on the frontier. 
Lincoln appears to have had fiv^ short sessions 

5 



ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

of schooling — two in Kentucky and three in 
Indiana — scattered over a period of five years, 
and in all they add up to less than a twelve- 
month. He had to learn for himself. He read 
diligently, his stepmother says, and read every 
book he could lay his hands on. There were not 
many, but he seems to have been able to obtain 
The Bible , Robinson Crusoe, AZsop's Fables, 
The Pilgrim's Progress, Weems' Life of Wash- 
ington and a History of the United States . And 
when these failed he turned to die Revised 
Statutes of Indiana, available at the house of the 
village constable. 

fyit the day’s work was not reading. It was 
wielding the axe, hist put into lus hands at aght 
years old; hewing the w T ood and drawing the 
wafei; planting the corn; catching fish and 
game. It was a hard life and not very healthy. 
There w r as one exciting and eye-opemng adven- 
ture — a trip by flat boat down the Mississippi 
to New Orleans. Heie, at the age ol nineteen, he 
saw the fust great city he had ever seen, and a 
community as cosmopolitan, as colourful, as 
squalid, as seething with life and commerce and 
conflict, as could well be imagined. lie came 
back by steamboat, and there can be no doubt 
that the whole trip made a stiong impiession 
upon him. 

After Kentucky and Indiana came, in March 
1830, when Lincoln was twenty-one, the move 
into the third,frontier state in which his life was 
6 
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spent — Illinois. In this state lie lived until his 
election as President. Illinois had been admitted 
as a state of the Onion — the twenty-first state — 
in 1818. 

‘Here’ — says Lincoln — ‘they built a log cabin, 
into which they removed, and made sufficient of 
rails to fence ten acres of ground, fenced and 
broke the ground and raised a crop of sown corn 
upon it the same year. ... I11 the autumn all 
Ifands werg greatly afliictcd with ague and fever, 
to whi # ch they had not been used, and by which 
they were greatly discouraged, so much so that 
they determined on leaving the county. They 
remained, however, through the succe^ling 
wirfter. which was the winter of the very cele- 
brated “deep snow” of Illinois.’ 

From this time begins that part of the life of 
Abraham Lincoln which is of greatest interest 
here. He was now tw enty-one and, in accordance 
with the custom of the frontier, he left his 
father’s cabin to take up life on his own account. 
It will be necessary to follow his succeeding years 
in some detail, but it is always to be remembered 
that they began and they continued in the lands 
of the bonder. 

But the frontier influenced the life of 
Abraham Lincoln in ways which go far beyond 
the fact that he w r as born and lived in frontier 
states. It was the political problems of develop- 
ing the frontier lands of the United States that 
proceed the critical issues upon which the 
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political caieei of Lincoln was founded And 
tins makes it necessary to lccord that the lands 
in which these pioblems weie to arise weic 
not solely those lands lying westward to the 
Mississippi^ ceded by Britain in 1783, and out of 
which Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois, the states 
of Lincoln's birth, bo>hood and muihood, were 
established Ihcie was first of all the ‘Louisiana 
Purchase' of 1803, six yeais bclore the bnth of 
Lincoln By the courageous, ac t of % President 
Jefferson, m his fii st tarn of office, the United 
States pm chased from N ipoleon I what was 
1 tiled Louisiana, an expanse of tountiy as laig( 
as the United Spates ltsell at tint tune, and 
extending from the Gulf of Mc\ic 5 wlieit it 
was no widen tlnn the modem state of 
Louisiana, Tight up, loughlv speaking, 1 to whit 
is now' the northern bounJ uv of the United 
States Within its coniines hive been est iblishtd, 
in whole or in put, tinmen states of the 
Mnciitan Union fo this was idded by lSiq 
when Lincoln was ten Hoi id 1 and a strip 
of land which joined the states ol Mississippi 
and Alabama with the Gulf of Mexico- a long, 
complicated tianyction with Spain, part con 
quest, pail puicliase So it tested substantially 
through Lincoln's bovhood uid }oung manhood, 

1 In 1&18 a pait oi Lhe Iouisitm Purthisc was ced d to 
Bntnn m exchnm lor a put of C mtda 

Mont ina Noith Dakota South Dakoti Minnesota 
Wyoming Nebiaski Kins is low i Colorado Missouu 
Oklahoma ^lkan&is Louisiana 
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and then in the i84o\s came a great burst of cx- # 
pansion which added to the United States all 
the land that lay between her western bound- 
aries and the Pacific Ocean. There was the Texas 
annexation of 1845, r he fi n al acquisition, by 
treaty with Great Britain, of the Oregon counti) 
in 1846, and the Mexican cession of 1848. These 
were to provide problems in the years of Lin- 
coln's manhood. But already in his boyhood 
there had been run^ what Jefferson, then in his 
old age, called ‘a fire bell in the night.' A crisis 
had arisen ii\ the organisation of that part of the 
liontier called the Louisiana Purchase, because 
of a controversy of which we have said noting 
so far, but which takes us back once more to 
consider Kentucky. 

It was said that the second important thing 
about Kentucky, the state of Lincoln’s birth, 
was that it was not one of the original thirteen 
states; it was a frontier state. The third im- 
portant thing about Kentucky is that it was a 
slave state. But the importance lies not in any 
supposed iniluence that life in a slave state 
might have had on Lincoln's mind — it is doubt- 
ful if he ever saw a slave while Jre lived in Ken- 
tucky — but the fact that a state, not one of the 
01 iginal thirteen, should be a slave state, it leads 
us at once into the liatuie of the slave question 
in the United States. 

When the American Union was inauguiatcd 
in 1789, all the original thirteen states except 
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one — Massachusetts — recognised slavery. But the 
majority of the leaders at the Convention in 
Philadelphia which drew up the Constitution 
were opposed to slavery — men like Washington, 
John Adams, Jefferson and Madison, to name 
the first tour Presidents of the United States 
But it had been found that South Carolina and 
Georgia wcie unwilling to enter the Union un- 
less slavery was permitted within their holders, 

and thus it came about that /he Constitution of 

« 

the United States recognised the existence of 
slaveiy — although the wok] itself is not used — 
and made certain concessions to the slave-hold- 
ing # ,states. There was, for example, a provision 
1 elating to the icturn of slaves who*escaped> ‘No 
person held to seivice 01 laboui in one state, 
under the laws thereof, escaping into another, 
shall, in consequence of any law 01 regulation 
therein, be discharged fiom such service or 
labour, but shall be delivered up on claim of 
the party to whom such service 01 labour may be 
due.’ Theie was, further, a provision in the Con 
stitution forbidding Congress to pass legislation 
piohibiting the importation of slaves— the over- 
seas slave trade — before 1808. 

So far as the original states were concerned, it 
rested with them individually whether they abol 
ished slaveiy 01 not. Ihe Congress of the Union 
had no power under the Constitution of the 
United States to abolish slavery within the con 
fines of the states. But what was its authority 
10 
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outside? A great controversy was to arise about 
the power of Congress to regulate slavery in ‘the 
Territories’ as they were called, that is to say in 
those great tracts of land which had been 
acquired from the time of the War of^Indepcn- 
dcnce onwards. In so far as these lands were not 
made part of any state, they weic subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States, and the Con- 
stitution said that ‘the Congress shall have power 
to -dispose and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the Territories and other 
property bclanging to the United States.’ In the 
course of time Congress divided up these lands 
into Territorial Governments, with a governor 
and judicature appointed by the President aqd 
with a legislature to assist in the making of 
the ordinances, but with the whole machine 
subordinate to the President and Congress of the 
United States. One by one these Territories or 
parts of them applied to be admitted into the 
Union as fully-fledged states and it was for Con- 
gress to decide whether they should be admitted. 
With few exceptions, all the states of the Ameri- 
can Union, outside the original thirteen, passed 
through this stage of being a r £ err itory with a 
Territorial Government . 1 The word ‘Territory’ 
has therefore a specialised meaning in American 
history and we shall hear much of it later in 


1 The exceptions were Kentucky itself winch went stiaight 
into statehood (10m being a pait ot Virginia, Vermont, 
Maine, Jexas, California and West Virginia# 
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, this book. A\ this stage, however, the significant 
point to notice is that it was assumed in the early 
years of the Union that Congress had power, in 
the course of making rules for the Territories 
and in setting up Territorial Governments, to 
determine whcthei slavery should or should not 
be permitted in the Territories. This was an 
important power for it determined also whether 
these Territories, when they came to apply tor 
admission as states, would *apply for admission 
as free states or as slave states. And it had been 

t 

exercised at the outset in an important dilection 
which must be noted here. 

/n 1787, two years before the Constitution 
of the United States tame into Operation, an 
ordinance had been passed by the Congress of 
the Confederation, which had preceded the 
Union, to regulate a poition of the land 
ceded by Great Britain, known as the North- 
West Territory, the Ten it 01 y which was later 
carved into the states of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. Part of this ordinance 
of 1787 provided that there should be no slavery 
in the North-West Territory. The ordinance was 
re-enacted by Qongress under the new Constitu- 
tion in 1789, and thus at the outset of the Union 
one portion of the Terri tones was denied to 
slavery. Tim future of the icst of the Territories 
would rest with subsequent decisions of Con- 
gress 

In the early years of the Union the movement 
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towards the abolition of slavery gained ground. 
In the Northern states, where slave labour was 
not much used, abolition was actually carried in 
some cases. In the Southern states, where cotton 
plantations existed, slave labour was relied upon 
principally, but there were those who hoped that 
as time went on slavery might gradually disap- 
pear there also. But in 1793 Eli Whitney in- 
vented the cotton gin, a simple machine, a sort 
of 'brush, for removing the seeds from cotton. 
This revdutionised the cotton industry. Even an 
unskilful slaw* could clean a thousand pounds of 
cotton of its seeds in one day, instead of five or 
six pounds as formerly. At once the Southern 
stated became the great cotton field of the world- 
The industry developed enormously, and 
slavery, held to be essential to its efficient con- 
duct, was thereafter the basis of prosperity and 
society in the Southern states. There could be 
no hope of its abolition there. But more im- 
portant still, it became clear that in those por- 
tions of the Territories of the UnitedStates where 
cotton could be gtown, slavery would be con- 
sidered essential. Theie would be a demand to 
open up to slavery some portions at any rate of 
the Territories. Finis there developed a conflict 
of view, based upon an economic division, be- 
tween the Northern and Southern .states in the 
American Union about the institution of slavery. 
More particularly that conflict would show itself 
concerning the extension of slavery. It became 
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. a matter of nnportance to each section whether 
new states admitted by Congress to the Union 
should be admitted as slave states or free states 
Though in the lower house of Congress, the 
House of Representatives, each state was repre- 
sented according to population, in the Senate 
each state was represented by two members irre- 
spective of its population, and the balance of 
slave states and free states was anxiously watched 
there. The custom grew up,«in ord^r to preserve 
some sort of balance, of admitting, alternately or 
in pairs, slave states and hcc states. Upon this 
balance in the Senate, more than anywheic else, 
depended the decision whether Congicss would 
extend slavery into the Tcnitoiies 01 not. 

In 1809, the yeai ol Lincoln’s birth, there were 
seventeen states in the Union. Of these seven- 
teen, eight were slave states and nine were tree 
It is interesting to see how these totals were 
made up. Let us look hist at the original thirteen. 
Seven of these states had abolished slavery within 
their borders — New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island and New Jersey. The remaining six lying 
to the south of them still preserved slavery — 
Maryland, Virginia, Delaware, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Georgia. Of the four states 
added to tfyc original thirteen, Vermont, ad- 
mitted in 1791, belonged to the extreme North 
and came in as a free state; Kentucky, the state 
of Lincoln’s birth, admitted 111 1792, lay in the 
»4 
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South to the west oi Viiginia, of Vfrhich it had 
once been part, and it was accordingly a slave 
state. Tennessee, to the south of Kentucky, ad- 
mitted in 1796, was another slave state; and in 
1802 the turn of the free states came with the 
admission of Ohio, carved out of the N<Jrth-West 
Territory and therefore required to be free by 
the North-West Territory Ordinance of 1787, 
already mentioned. 

The boundary wlych divided the free states of 
the North from the si a\ e states of the South, at the 
date of Lincoln's birth, is sometimes called ‘the 
Mason and Dixon line ' It was diawn originally 
between 1763 and 1767 by two English surveyors 
namod Mason and Dixon, to divide Pennsylvania 
fiom Delaware and Maryland, and it ran along 
the line of latitude 39° 43' 26 3". At the estab- 
lishment of the Union the Mason and Dixon line 
had come in practice to represent the boundary 
between the farming and commercial states of 
the North and the plantation states of the South. 
With the abolition of slavcrv in the seven 
Northern states of the original thirteen, the 
Mason and Dixon line came to mark the bound- 
ary of free states from sla\e stages. But to these 
original seven lrce states there had been added 
the North-West Territory protected against 
slavery by the Ordinance of 1787. # The bound- 
aries of free soil and slave soil were thus ex- 
tended. It came to be the custom to speak of 
an emended Mason and Dixon .line, which 
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included nek only the original line, separating 
Pennsylvania from Maiyland and Delaware, but 
also a line formed by the Ohio river from its 
intersection with the Pennsylvania boundary to 
its junction with the Mississippi. 

Such was the fundamental compromise about 
slavery in the United States when Abraham 
I ancoln was bor n. The powers given to Congress 
were to be exercised on this understanding. The 
Constitution itself gave no sanctity to the Mason 
and Dixon line; it was purely a convention 01 
understanding with no legal safeguaids, but it 
was based upon ceitain economic and social divi- 
sions among the states which made it appear a 
practical compromise. And so it wSikcd for the 
first eleven years of Lincoln’s life. In 1812, when 
Lincoln was three years old, Louisiana was ad- 
mitted to the Union, the first state to be erected 
from the Louisiana Purchase, Slavciy had been 
established there under the French regime, and 
Louisiana was naturally admitted as a slave state. 
This made the numbers of fxee states and slave 
states equal — nine each. In 1816 Indiana, lying 
within the Tenitory governed by the North- 
West Territory Ordinance, and theieby denied 
to slavery, was admitted as a free state; it was fol- 
lowed in 1817 by Mississippi far in the South, 
and a slave state. Then followed Illinois in 1818, 
lying to the west of Indiana, another state from 
the North-West Territory and therefore free; 
and in 1810 Alabama in the South, lying be- 
iG 
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tween Georgia and Mississippi, and ft slave state. 
Thus it stood in 1819, when Lincoln was in his 
eleventh year, eleven free states and eleven 
slave states — half slave and half free. 

Half slave and half free. Almost forty years 
later, on June 16, 1858, Abraham Liifcoln dc- 
lared: 4 I believe this government cannot en- 
duie, peimanently half slave and half free.’ It 
was a solemn and awful prediction. In 1819, 
however, there occurred an event which, to those 
who could remember it in 1858 — and Lincoln 
was one — must have been full of warning. At the 
very moment when the states were equally 
divided, a proposal was made which upset t£e 
equilibrium. The people of the Territory of 
Upper Louisiana, l\ing to the north of the stafe 
of Louisiana, and part, of course, of the 
Louisiana Pui chase, decided to claim admission 
to the Union as the state of Missouii. Congress, 
in organising Territorial Governments in the 
lands of the Louisiana Purchase, had taken 110 
action to disturb or remove slavery there. It 
had been permitted under Frenrh and Spanish 
law; several thousand slave-holders had settled 
in the Territory which now claimed admission to 
the Union as a state, and it was natural diat they 
should claim admission as a slave state. Here, for 
the first time, the problem of developing the 
lands of the Louisiana Purchase became acute. 
The Mason and Dixon line so far had been ex- 
tended along the course of the Ohio river to its 
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junction wirtr the Mississippi, and it had inaiked 
the northern boundary of slavery in the Terri- 
tories ceded by Britain. But was it to stop there? 
Or should it be continued across the lands of the 
Louisiana Purchase? The proposed new state ot 
Missouri 4 would prevent this extension, for its 
boundaries lay almost entirely to the north ot 
such an extended Mason and Dixon line. It 
seemed to be the spearhead of an encircling 
movement by the slave states to prevent .the 
further advance westward ot free states. The 
Northern states saw in this an attenipt to extend 
slavery throughout the great new Western lands 
aiyd to destroy the old division based upon the 
Mason and Dixon line. When the bill to admit 
Missouri as a slave state was introduced into 
Congress, James Tallmadge, ot New York, 
carried an amendment in the House ot Repre- 
sentatives, prohibiting tire further introduction 
of slaves into Missouri and providing that all 
children subsequently born there of slave parents 
should be free at the age of twenty-live. The 
Southern states were angered by this action and 
the amendment was defeated in the Senate. The 
controversy that occurred upon this issue was 
‘the fire bell in the night’ which alarmed 
Thomas Jellerson. 

The outcome was a compromise, the Missouri 
Compromise, adopted and enacted by Congress 
in 1820. It was agreed that Missouri should be 
admitted as a slave state At the same time it was 
18 
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agreed that Maine, which had detached itself 
from Massachusetts, and lay in the extreme 
North, should also be admitted. It was, of course, 
a free state, and the totals were twelve each. But 
the compromise went further. Although Mis- 
souri was to be a slave state, slavery was to be 
prohibited elsewhere in the Territories of the 
Louisiana Purchase to the north of latitude 
36° 30', the latitude of the southern boundary of 
Missouri, and, roughly the southern boundary of 
Kentucky and Viiginia also. This was considered 
a fair coni promise. The South obtained its im- 
mediate object — that Missouri should enter as a 
slave state. It could anticipate the admission al.^), 
as sla^e states, of Floiida (formed from the 
land acquired in 1819 fiom Spain) and Arkansas, 
lying between the states of Louisiana and Mis- 
souri. The North secured that the greater ex- 
panse of the unsettled lands in the Louisiana 
Purchase should be forbidden to slavery. The 
Mason and Dixon line was now extended to run 
from the junction of the Ohio and Mississippi 
along the eastern, northern and western borders 
of Missouri and thence along the line of latitude 
36° 30' to the west. This brought the southern 
boundary of free soil to a point considerably 
lower than that of the Mason and Dixon line as 
it stood before the compromise. 

But two other important issues appeared to be 
settled by the Missouri Compromise. It appeared 
to assume that Congress could impose conditions 
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upon the admission of new states. This had, in 
fact, been assumed in the case of states carved 
out of the North-West Territory and of the 
Louisiana Purchase. It was challenged in 1819 
by those, who objected to the Tallmadge amend- 
ment. But the enacting of the Missouri Com- 
promise assumed the existence of such a power. 
The second assumption in the Compromise was 
that Congress had power to determine whether 
or not slavery could be inti xluted into the Tei- 
ritories. The North-West Ordinance of 3787 had 
been founded upon this principle. The legisla- 
tion of 1820 piocecded upon the assumption that 
Congress was entitled to prohibit slavery in the 
Territories by virtue of the power conferred 
upon it in the Constitution, and already referred 
to, of regulating the Territories. These two great 
assumptions were one day to be violently chal- 
lenged and were to exercise a critical influence 
upon the career of Abraham Lincoln. 

An English reader will be inclined to ask: 
What is surprising about these assumptions? 
Why should it not be assumed that the Congress 
of the United States was able to prohibit slavery 
or to impose conditions upon new states when it 
admitted them into the Union, and indeed to 
pass any legislative enactment which it thought 
fit, just as the Parliament of the United King- 
dom could do? It is well to stress at once that the 
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quite different. There is no legal limit to the 
law-making power of Parliament in the United 
Kingdom. But in the United States the powers 
of Congress are limited by the Constitution, 
and it cannot therefore be assumed that all acts 
of Congress are valid. The powers of government 
in America are divided under the Constitution 
between a general government for the Union 
and distinct governments for each of the states. 
Laws for the Union, # in accordance with powers 
conferred by the Constitution, could be made by 
the Congress-^thc House of Representatives and 
the Senate — of the United States, subject to the 
consent of the President, whose refusal of assent 
could dbe overridden by a two-thirds majority in 
each house. Laws for the states were made by 
state legislatures, each composed of two houses 
also, usually called a House of Representatives 
and a Senate, and subject to the consent of a 
governor. There was a dual system of govern- 
ment in America, and not least powerful were, 
the governments of the states. 

So we come back to Kentucky, the state o'f 
Lincoln’s birth, and to the significant fact that it 
was not only a frontier state, byt also a slave 
state. And the significance of its slavery lies, not 
in any influence it might be imagined to have 
had upon Lincoln’s early years, but rather in the 
fact that Kentucky was a symbol. It was the first 
of the frontier states to be admitted, and it was 
admitted as a slave state. It is the symbol of that 
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link between the development of the frontier 
and the extension of slavery, of the problem 
whether slavery should follow the frontier or 
not, which is the fundamental problem of poli- 
tics in tfye lifetime of Abraham Lincoln. 
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Chapter Two 

State Politics 


‘Years trying how to learn to handle men, 

Which can be done, ii you’ve got heart enough. 
And how to deal with women or a woman 
And that’s about the* hairiest task I know.* 

Stephen Vincent Bfnet: John Bi own’s Body. 

I N March 1831, after the winter of the ‘deep 
snow* in Illinois, Abraham Lincoln left tois 
fathers cabin to start life on his own account. 
His family had settled in Illinois first near De- 
catur, but soon moved off again to Coles County, 
and his ways and theirs now parted. Once more 
he took a flat boat down the river to New Or- 
leans, this time for a trader and speculator 
named Denton Offut, and when he returned he 
contracted to act as clerk for OfTut in charge of 
his store and mill at a little place of about a 
hundred souls called New Salem, then in San- 
gamon County. Andrew Jackson.was now Presi- 
dent of the United States — the seventh President 
— and it was in his time and under his strong 
influence that the Democratic party came to be 
known by that name (they had first called them- 
selves Republicans and then Republican-Demo- 
crats) ajid to partake of that nature. For Jackson 
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was a frontiersman. He came from the state of 
Tennessee and he was the first President from 
the frontier; all his predecessors had come from 
the original thirteen states. He brought the rude, 
direct methods of the frontier to the White 
House; he brought the West into the sphere 
which had formerly known only North and 
South. 

Illinois was strong for Jackson; it was an over- 
whelmingly Democratic sta'c. Tny\ the opposi- 
tion party, now oiganiscd under the name of the 
Whigs and led in the country by Henry Clay, 
had some support in the state, but it was small. 
N-ar is this surprising. What state more likely to 
support the frontiersman in the White House 
than the front ici state of Illinois? And what 
man more likely to support the frontiersman 
than Abraham Lincoln? But it was not so. Lin- 
coln was a Whig, a follower of Henry Clay. 
This is a surprising fact and it is not easy to 
find any adequate explanation. No biographei 
of Lincoln appears to have examined the ques- 
tion thoroughly. It may be that Lincoln was 
influenced by the poweiful figme of Henry Clay 
and his advocrcy of a national bank for the 
United States, of high tariffs, and of a policy of 
‘internal improvements* or development works, 
such as railways, roads and canals. It may be that 
his earliest friends in New Salem had Whig 
leanings. Perhaps those Southern influences 
which were strong in Kentucky and southern 
*4 
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Indiana had favoured the Whigs — for the Whig 
party at this time had a distinguished support in 
the South — and had had an effect upon Lin- 
coln's political opinions. However it may be, he 
announced himself in March 1832 as a candidate 
for election to the House of Representatives of 
Illinois, and he ran as a Whig. 

So Lincoln was ‘a Clay man in a Jacksonian 
family and a Democratic state. His politics came 
by independent rea$pning, not by inheritance or 
inertia/ 1 And one is inclined to follow the 
example of^ Lincoln’s ‘official’ biogiaphers, 
Nicolay and Hay, who were his secretaries when 
he became President, and remark upon jhc 
moraA courage and the absence of the shuffling 
politician’s fail -weather policy w hich led Lin- 
coln ‘in his obscuie and penniless youth, at the 
veiy beginning of his career, when he was not 
embarrassed by antecedents or family connec- 
tions, and when, in fact, what little social influ- 
ence he knew would have led him the other 
way ... to take his stand with the part) which 
was doomed to long continued defeat in 
Illinois/ 

At the same time w^e have to remember that 
there was some Whig support in the state, and 
in particular in Sangamon County, which w r as, 
after all, the district for which Lincoln would 
stand if he wished to get into the state legisla- 
ture. His prospects as a Whig weie not hopeless 

J G Rancid II, Lincoln, the President, p 8 
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in his count*/, but if he considered the prospects 
of power in the state or of election to Congress, 
then the Whig party was likely to be the party 
of opposition not of power. 

Whatever the influences were which made 
Lincoln fchoose the Whigs, the fact that he did 
choose them proved of great consequence. Had 
he chosen the Democrats, his whole political 
career might have been dilFcrent. When, as time 
passed, the Democratic party found itself more 
and more divided upon the issue oi slavery, and 
when it came to base itself more on the South 
and to lose the West, Lincoln would have 
reached a great crisis of decision in his life. 
Would he have left his party? And what future 
would he have had in that event? Or would he 
have influenced his parly and been influenced 
by them and remained with them? These specu- 
lations are relatively fruitless. But it is worth 
raising th£se questions if only to stress the fact 
that there would have been nothing surprising 
in Lincoln's beginning his political career as a 
Democrat and coming later to hold views which 
led him to oppose the Democratic party. Many 
Democrats in Lincoln’s time had that experi- 
ence. But if it had happened to Lincoln, the 
history of the United States might have been 
different. 

When the election for the Illinois legislature 
occurred in August 1832, Lincoln was defeated. 
Sangamon County was entitled to returq four 
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members. There were twelve candidates. Lincoln 
came seventh, and it is interesting to record that 
in his own locality' or 'precinct' (as it is called 
in American electoral organisation) of New 
Salem, he obtained 277 out of the 280 votes cast. 
Not all the successful candidates were Demo- 
crats, one at least, John T. Stuart, being a Whig. 
From Lincoln's point of view it was not a bad 
lesult for a young man of twcnty-tln ee, un- 
known outside his .small village and with no 
advantages of wealth and position. What is signi- 
ficant is that^this almost unknown young man 
should have put himself forward as a candidate. 

Already it was quite dear that Lincoln liked 
polities and that he wanted to get into political 
life. He was ambitious. It is important to recog- 
nise this fact right at the stait. Lincoln's career 
is not that of a man w T ho finds himself reluctantly 
pushed forward into public life while all the 
time his heart longs for the quiet and pcaie of 
home and piivate aflaiis. Lincoln wanted to en- 
gage in politics. He p. t himself forward as a 
candidate in 1832, and this action was perfectly 
in accordance with his character There was, of 
course, more to it than mere ambition. He w r as 
popular, honest, clear-headed, and he wanted to 
do something for the people of his state. But 
without ambition his political career would not 
have occurred. For the time being, however, it 
w r as postponed. His defeat in 1832 had one 
unique characteristic. It was the only occasion, as 
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he remembered throughout his life with great 
pride, that he was ever beaten on a direct vote of 
the people. 

For the moment Lincoln’s fortunes were very 
low. His job as a clerk in OfTut’s store had ceased 
because the store had failed. He had had a short 
spell as a soldier earlier in 1833. Black Hawk, 
an Indian chief, had united some tiibcs under 
his command and was threatening to invade the 
northern part of Illinois and reoccupy their old 
homes there. The Governor of Illinois called for 
volunteers to march against Black Hawk. Lin- 
coln had joined and been elected captain of his 
company. There proved to be no serious fight- 
ing; he was mustered out in June and reached 
home in time for his election canyxiign. After 
this came a period as joint owner with a man 
called Bcny of a store, bought on credit. But 
Berry was worthless, and alter a series of unsuc- 
cessful attempts to rid themselves of the burden 
of the property, Lincoln found himself finally 
saddled with the debts. It took him seventeen 
years to pay them ofT. They were a very gieat 
burden on his early yeais of struggle to make a 
living. But these years of industry and economy 
gave him a reputation for honesty which was of 
great value. 

Out of this failure he was rescued to some ex- 
tent by being appointed postmaster of New 
Salem. He held this position for three years, from 
May 7, 1833, to May 30, 1836, when New Salem 
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had declined so considerably in population that 
the office was removed to the neighbouring 
village of Petersburg. This appointment is sur- 
prising. Postmasterships in the United States at 
that time — and still — were appointments in the 
gift of the President of the United States, and 
they would normally go to supporters of the 
President’s party; they were a recognised way of 
rewarding party service and supporting party 
organisation^ Now# President Jackson was a 
Democrat; but Lincoln was a Whig. Why should 
he obtain t^P post? There is no explanation 
available. He said himself he supposed the office 
was ‘too insignificant to make his politics *an 
objeefion.' No Democial wanted so small a job. 
It has been suggested that he had acted lor some 
time as deputy to the tormer postmaster, and 
that when the office fell vacant, he was the 
natural successor. At any rate, it is interesting 
to notice that this, the first office under the 
United States which Lincoln held, was given 
him by the Democrats. He held one other only, 
the Presidency, and that he took away from 
them. 

Theic was not much money yi a postmaster- 
ship for a man with debts to pay oft, and it was, 
in Amciican politics, not a job with a certain 
future. Its great advantage for graham was 
that it gave him a chance to read the newspapers 
as they arrived and to talk to folks about politics. 
To it Jdncoln was able to add, in dip summer of 
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1833, the post of deputy-surveyor for the county. 
In this way, as he said, he 'procured bread, and 
kept soul and body together.’ And on this pre- 
carious foundation in 1834 he once again offered 
himself 3s a candidate for election to the House 
of Representatives of Illinois. 1 This time he 
was elected, coming top of the poll. The next 
two successful candidates were Democrats, and 
the fourth wa* John T. Stuart, the Whig. It was 
the start of Lincoln’s political career. He was to 
be re-elected three times, and thus had o period 
of eight years as a member of the state legisla- 
ture. 

it was a remaikable success, this first election 
iij 1834. To come out at the head oi the po'll as a 
Whig, to be in advance of two old^i and estab- 
lished Democrats, 011c of whom had already 
seived a term in the House, and to outdistance 
the most prominent young man in the district, 
John T. Stuart, who had been elected to the 
House in 1832 when Lincoln had failed and who 
was regai ded as the most likely Whig candidate 
for election to the House ol Representatives of 
the United States in the near future — these were 
great achievements. They give some indication 
of Lincoln’s personal position in New Salem and 
in the surrounding countrv. He knew people; he 
liked to talk to them. He was friendly and 

1 Hie teim of olhcc ol the House was fixed at two years; 
general elections ueie held on Lhc first Monday in August 
in the e\tn muubcicd years. , 
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humorous and poor and honest. He did not, 
drink or smoke; he had great physical strength, 
and indeed enjoyed a fantastic reputation as a 
weight-lifter. He could use his fists if need be, 
but appears to have intervened ieluctantly and 
on the side of justice All these quahtieS had con- 
tiibuted to his peisonal populatity and success, 
and wcic to maintain him as a member of the 
^tate legislatuie for eight yeais 

Duiing this pciiqd of eight years three events 
occurred in the life of Abraham Lincoln which 
were of lasting importance and which, therefore, 
requiie some discussion The first was his dis 
co\ery of a permanent means of livelihood. ,On 
Mai ah i, 1837, the name of Abraham Lincoln 
was fonnalh cut oiled as an attorney, licensed'to 
practise law in all the courts of Illinois. For some 
years he had wished to become a lawyer. In 1832, 
when defeated at the election for the state legis- 
lature, he tells us that he ‘thought of learning 
the blacksmith’s trade, thought of trying to study 
law, rather thought he c hi Id not succeed at that 
without a better education ’lie had tried to im- 
prove his education by reading when he could. 
But his real opportunity to take up the law came 
W'hen lie was elected to the state legislature in 
1831. For the other successful Whig candidate, 
John T. Stuart, was a lawyer in practice at 
Springfield, Illinois. Stuart had become friendly 
with Lincoln. He too had been a volunteer in 
the Black Hawk war, and they were both Whigs. 
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, Stuart encouraged Lincoln to study law. Lincoln 
himself tells us that ‘after the election, he 
bojTowcd books of Stuart, took them home with 
him, and went at it in good earnest. He studied 
with nobody. . . / In September 1836 he applied 
for and was granted a law licence by the 
Supreme Court of Illinois, and he was formally 
enrolled in the following spring. On April 12, 
1837, Lincoln airangcd to become the law pait- 
ner of Stuart, and three days later he moved 
fiom New Salem to Spiinghcld to begin the 
practice of the law. 

So at last Lincoln had found a means of live- 
lihood, and it was congenial. The partnership 
with Stuait lasted until 1841, when it wa»t dis 
solved because Stuart, who had been elected to 
the House of Representatives in Washington in 
1839, had not been able to devote moic than a 
fraction of his time to the legal piactice. Lincoln 
then formed a partnership with Judge Stephen 
T. Logan, w 7 hom he had known in his practice 
on circuit, and who had ictired from the bench 
in 1837 to return to practice. Logan was 
primarily interested in the law, and indeed stood 
at the head of the Illinois bar, whereas Stuart 
had devoted himself largelv to politics, and knew 
and cared little about the law. The change of 
partnership was of benefit to Lincoln. Although 
it did not last for more than three and a half 
years, it gave Lincoln his most thorough and 
constructive jtiaining in the law; it made him a 
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good, all-round, well-founded lawyer. And with 
it he obtained a standing in the community, 
security and a serious profession. In 1844 Logan 
wished to take his son into partnership and 
Lincoln felt able to start his own firm. So he 
formed a partnership witli William H , # Herndon 
in the autumn of 1844. It was a curious choice, 
for Herndon was not admitted to the bar until 
December 1844, and he was young and 
inexperienced. Yet jt proved a perfect combina- 
tion and, as Herndon said: ‘Our partnership 
was never legally dissolved until the night of his 
assassination.' 

Thus by stages Lincoln became established in 
the } profession which he was to follow* for the rest 
of his life, and which, with politics, absorbed fhe 
gT eater part of his energies. He had been 
admitted, on December 3, 1839, to practise be- 
fore the courts of the United States, as well as 
those of the state of Illinois. And indeed the 
practice of the law r in the frontier states was hard 
work. Most of the time was spent on circuit, 
riding round with the judge from township to 
township; sharing the primitive accommodation 
available and taking the weather and the busi- 
ness as it came. But Lincoln seems to have been 
at home in it. He liked the talk and the argu- 
ment; he got a chance to explain on circuit what 
he had been doing in the legislature; to talk 
politics and to gain experience. 

When Lincoln began his practice of the law, 
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he moved from New Salem to Springfield; his 
partnership with Stuart made that move neces- 
sary. This change to Springfield was the second 
important event which must be noticed. There 
is an odd coincidence about it, of no significance 
beyond its oddity. 1 incoln entered Springfield 
on April 15, 1837. He was then twenty-eight. He 
had exactly twenty eight more years to live to 
the very day, for it was on April 15, 1865, that 
he died. Bui the move to Springfield has greater 
significance. It was the change horn a village to a 
large town, from a settlement with twenty 
houses and one hundred people to a ‘city* of 
abojit two thousand inhabitants. Not that the 
amenities of that city would seem good b) the 
standards of the cities of the Eastern states of 
America at that time. There were no public 
buildings and no paved streets; there was no 
railway. But for Lincoln there was a wider 
society. He lodged with Joshua Speed, a store- 
keeper, free of charge. Speed had a double bed 
upstairs, and the two men slept in it, according 
to the custom of a frontier city. In the 100m at 
the back of the store, round a large fireplace. 
Speed and his friends talked at night. Lincoln 
formed a close friendship with Speed. There too 
he met William Herndon, then Speed’s cleik 
and Lincoln’s future paitner and his political 
manager and adviser. Most interesting of all, 
there was Stephen A. Douglas, later to become 
Lincoln’s great political antagonist in public 
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debate. Douglas was a Democrat, and already a 
rising politician in the Illinois legislature, and 
in these discussions in Speed's kitchen Lincoln 
and he were already opposed to each other. 

Springfield was important also because it be- 
came the capital of the state of Illinois. When 
Lincoln first came to the state and when he was 
first a member of the legislature, the capital was 
situated at Vandalia, a village of about eight 
hundied people, and it was thither that Lincoln 
journeyed from New Salem to attend the sittings 
of the legislature, riding there and back on 
horseback. The decision to make the move to 
Springfield was taken in 1837. The repres^ita- 
tives*of Sangamon County were strongly in sup- 
port of the proposal because Springfield was* in 
their county, and Lincoln appears to have had 
a large share in carrying the measure through 
the legislature. The move was actually made in 
1839, and thereafter Lincoln shared the advan- 
tages, in law and politics, which residence in the 
capital gave. 

Lincoln's residence in Springfield brought 
him into ‘fashionable society’ as it was conceived 
in Springfield in those days. 4 n( l f° r the first 
time he met women of some education and social 
sense. He appears to have enjoyed the 
experience, although to outsiders^he is said to 
have looked ‘like a rustic on his first visit to the 
circus.' At Springfield, in 1839, met Mary 
Todc^ and towards the end of 1840 he became 
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engaged to her. But at the beginning of the next 
year, possibly on January 1, 1841, he seems to 
have broken off, or to have attempted to break 
off, his engagement. He was passing, at this 
time, through a period of acute depression, a 
feature of his make-bp which had shown itself 
in recent years and which he never wholly over- 
came. On November 4, 1842, almost two years 
later, they were married. It is his marriage to 
Mary Todd that makes the third important 
event of these years. 

Of this marriage much has been written, with 
great violence sometimes, by partisans of either 
sideii Whether it was a happy marriage is an 
open question. Upon whom the gi eater share of 
blame must rest it is difficult to say. Lincoln was 
not an easy man to live with — melancholy, 
abstracted and awkward. Though he appears to 
have liked the company of women, his relations 
with them appear to have given him more misery 
than happiness. The story that already, while 
at New Salem, he had fallen in love with Ann 
Rutledge, who died in August 1835, and that 
her death cast him into a prolonged depression, 
is now thought , to have little foundation. 1 In 
1836, however, he had proposed marriage to 
Mary Owens, a year older than himself and 
rather stout. He described her to a friend as ‘a 
fair match for Falstaff.’ It was a curious, half- 

1 The evidence is critically examined in Randall, Lincoln, 
the President, vol. 2 , Appendix. 
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hearted, mismanaged proposal, and it made him , 
introspective and unhappy. When Joshua Speed 
first saw him at Springfield in 1837, he said: ‘I 
never saw so gloomy and melancholy a face in 
iny life/ From Springfield Lincoln wrote to 
Mary Owens to explain to her why stic should 
not marry him. And finally she broke the affair 
off. His relations with Mary Todd during their 
courtship were similarly indecisive and miser- 
able. 

Mary Todd Lincoln was often unhappy. She 
appears to Jjave had an excitable and violent 
temperament; she lost her temper and was 
jealous. Lincoln did little to placate her at these 
times. Instead he sat silent and sad, or got up 
and went off to his office. The neighbours told 
stories of her ungovernable temper and of Lin- 
coln's occasional counter-attacks. One neighbour 
summed it up like this: 'Lincoln and his wife 
got along tolerably well, unless Mrs. L. got the 
devil in her; Lincoln . . . would pick up one of 
his children and walk of! —would laugh at her — 
pay no earthly attention to her when in that 
wild furious condition/ Against all this it is fair 
to record that Mary Lincoln liacj qualities which 
complemented those of Abraham Lincoln; she 
shared his ambitions in politics; she was as eager 
for his advancement as he was. There are pre- 
served some letters they wrote to each other in 
their married life which arc tender, true and at 
the s^me time practical and sensible. No other 
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^woman took her place in his affections. Yet when 
all is said, it is clear that Lincoln’s marriage did 
not make him happy. But would he have been 
happier with any other woman? There is some 
wisdom in this simple and pathetic little sen- 
tence which Maiy Ouens (then Mrs. Vineyard) 
wrote after Lincoln’s death: ‘I thought Mr. 
Lincoln was deficient in those little links which 
make up the great chain of woman’s happiness.’ 
It seems clear that Lincoln had not the tempera- 
ment of a man who could take the trouble to 
make an unhappy woman happy. 

While these three important events occurred 
— the law partnership in 1837, the removal to 
Springfield at the same time and his marriage 
in i8i2---Lincoln was serving his foju terms of 
two years each as a member of the Illinois state 
legislature. His work in the legislature was in 
general undistinguished. He belonged to the 
minority party, the Whigs, and therefore oppor- 
tunities rvere denied to him which he could have 
had as a Democrat. He did his share in support- 
ing projects for ‘internal improvements/ as the> 
were called at the time — the policy of building 
roads, railways and canals to develop the state — 
and he had his share of responsibility for the 
failure of a good deal of this policy, which was, 
in fact, overdone. In this Lincoln was pretty 
much like the other politicians of his state. His 
share in arranging the transfer of the state 
capital from Vandalia to Springfield has already 
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been mentioned. This was a piece of local* 
patriotism, typical of the sort of issues which 
were the stuff of politics in the frontier states. 
For the rest he was evidently popular and in- 
fluential in his party, for they nominated him in 
1838 and 1840 as their candidate for the speaker- 
ship of the House of Repi esentatives, a post 
occupied by a party leader in an American legis- 
lature and not jthat of impartial chairman as in 
the House gf Comtnons. He was not elected, oi 
course* as his paifv were in a minority. But his 
nomination jpeant that he was the leading Whig 
in the House. 

There was one issue with which Lincoln* was 
concerned at this time width deserves special 
mention betause it falls into a different category. 
Not that what he did altered the course of events 
in his state at the time, but the attitude he took 
has a significance foi the futuie. Ihe issue arose 
out of the slavery question. On January 1, 1831, 
William Lloyd Garrison had produced the first 
number of The Liberal or, an anti-slavery news- 
paper. A year later he founded the New England 
Anti-Slavery Society, the first soi iety in America 
to advocate and work lor the immediate aboli- 
tion of slavery. From this time the abolition 
mo\cment gained in strength and the formation 
of Abolition Societies spread ampng the states. 
The activities of the Abolitionists aroused the 
most violent passions. They themselves spoke in 
unicverved language against slavery and slave- 
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* holders. Not only so, but they attacked those who 
believed that slavery would disappear gradually 
or should be removed by slow stages. They 
favoured immediate and total abolition. ‘No 
union with slave-holders' was to be their watch- 
word. They were prepared to saciifice the 
American Union for abolition if that weic 
necessary. 

Illinois, lying to the noith of the Mason and 
Dixon line, and carved out, of the North-West 
Territory, had been admitted into the Union as 
a free state, and, in spite of an attempt in 1 822-3 
to change the situation, it remained free. But 
many of the people of Illinois had come trom 
Kentucky and favoured slavery. The great 
majority weie opposed, at any rat^ to Aboli- 
tionism. Indeed in November 1838, at Alton, 
Illinois, an Abolitionist, Elijah Lovejoy, was 
killed by a. mob fur persisting in printing an 
anti-slavery newspaper. In March 1837, how- 
ever, the legislature of Illinois had passed a 
series of resolutions ‘highly disapproving aboli- 
tion societies' and holding that ‘the right of 
property in slaves is secured to the slave-holding 
states by the Federal Constitution.* TIreie were 
only six dissentients to the resolutions; two of 
them caused to be entered upon the Journals 
of the House a protest against the resolutions, 
and one of these two was Abraham Lincoln. 

The protest was not extreme. It was phrased 
reasonably and it took up a moderate position. 
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It ran: ‘They believe that the institution of* 
slavery is founded on both injustice and bad 
policy, but that the promulgation of abolition 
doctrines tends rather to increase than abate its 
evils/ There followed a recognition of the fact 
that, while under the Constitution* Congress 
had no power to interfere with slavery inside 
the different states, yet, so far as the District 
ot Columbia was concerned — the territory in 
which the Federal# capital of Washington was 
situate^ ancl for which Congress had power to 
legislate directly — Congress did have power to 
abolish slavery, although that power ought not 
to be cxeicised, except at the request ofr the 
peojde oi the Distnct 

Lincoln himself, when a Congressman, was to 
piopose some definite action towards the re- 
moval of slavery from the District of Columbia, 
and his views at this time have therefore an 
additional inteiest But what is most significant 
here is the moderation of his views. He sees 
clearly and he sa>s boldly that the institution of 
slavery is wrong. On the moial issue he is un- 
compromising. But he sees as clcaily that the 
means to be adopted must be £ai efully chosen; 
that abolitionism and other forms of extremism 
make matters worse. On the political issue he is 
leady to compromise. This was the way of Lin- 
coln's mind in his public life. Its earliest mani- 
festation here deserves to be recorded and 
pondered. 
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Lincoln’s eight years of seivice m the state 
legislature of Illinois came to an end in 1842, 
when he was thirty three He had intimated to 
his party when he was elected in 1840 that he 
would not stand again The main reason for this 
appears to have been his desire to be elected to 
the Congress of the United States His partner, 
Stuart, had served two tcims in Congress, and 
Lincoln's ambitions wcic doubtless stimulated 
by his example In 1840, also, 1 Whig h id been 
elected to the Presidency, William Hemy Ham 
son, and it looked as if the fortunc^of the Whig 
party m the national go\ernmcnt wcie *o lcvive 
BufrLincoln’s hopes were dashed when H misoti 
died a month after his inauguration anfi his 
sLiecessoi, the V ice President John lylei came 
moie and more undei the control ol the Demo 
crats In 1844 another Democrat, Janies K Polk, 
was elected to the Presidency, defeating Hemy 
Clay, the Whig candidate I mcoln took part 111 
both campaigns, i8jo and 1841, speaking 111 his 
state on behalf of the Whig candidates, ancl in 
1814 visiting his old fi lends at Gentry ville m 
Indiana m the course of the campaign 

In the campaigns of 1840 md 184^ Lincoln was 
nominated as an ‘elector’ foi the Presidency by 
the Whig party m his state This was a nominal 
office and little more than an honour It should 
be explained, peihaps, that under the Constitu 
tion of the United States the President is not 
directly elected by the people He is elected by 
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what are called colleges of electors, chosen in 
each state by such means as the legislature of 
that state determines. At this time most states 
had provided that the electors should be chosen 
by the people of the states, though South Caro- 
lina, for example, followed the method of 
choosing the electors by the state legislature. At 
a Presidential election, therefore, the first task 
was to choose the colle ges of electors, and there- 
after these colleges *of electors would choose a 
Presideqt. Tiie practice soon aiose of the parties 
putting up t|jeir own list of candidates for the 
posts of electors, each candidate being pledged 
to support the party’s candidate for the Presi- 
dency? The electois wcie not expected to 
exercise their discietion. They were supposed to 
register their party’s will. So in Illinois Abraham 
Lincoln was nominated as one of the Whig 
party's candidates for the office of Presidential 
elector and his name figured on the ‘ticket’ 
which that party issued to its supporters and 
which contained the names of all its candidates 
for the electoral college of Illinois. It illustrates 
his place in the party organisation of the Whigs 
and it shows that although he. had been the 
leader of his group in the legislature, he was not 
yet one of the powerful party leaders in his state. 

Indeed it was not until 1846 tliat he was at 
last nominated by his party for election to 
Congress. He won his election in August 1846 
as a member of the House of Representatives 
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in the Thirtieth Congress of the United States. 
He carried the seat by 6,340 votes to 4,829 
cast for his Democratic opponent — the largest 
majority by which the district had ever been 
carried. Stephen A. Douglas, who had been 
a Congressman since 1842, having been re- 
elected in 1844, was successful once more in 
1846, but soon afterwards the Illinois state legis- 
lature elected him to the Senate of the United 
States. Thus he and Lincoln did not face each 
other in Congress. Their conflicts we^e to be 
outside. 

Lincoln’s years in state politics are lather dull 
to flead of now. There was not much in them to 
distinguish him from other politicians V>f his 
state, many of them lawyers like him* But it is 
possible to detect in his work at this time two 
characteristics which are fundamental to the 
understanding of his political life. They have 
been stressed already and they need therefore 
no more than a mention here. He wanted to 
succeed in politics: his election to Congress is 
the last of many illustrations of this. Lincoln had 
to persist and to negotiate and to manoeuvre in 
order to obtain his election; and he was prepared 
to do it. He planned slowly; he was reflective and 
reserved; but he pressed towards his object. 
Nevertheless, with this ambition went a feeling 
for moderation and compromise in political 
action. His association with the extreme remedy 
of civil war, at a great crisis in the history of his 
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country has led people to think of him as a great 
prophet of revolution. Lincoln was a moderate 
man. His political actions can only be under- 
stood if that fact is grasped. The protest against 
the resolutions of 1837 in the Illinois legislature 
was the symbol of this fact in this fiist 'period of 
his career. 
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Chapter Three 

Congressman 

The small town liwser the ciurtc small lime 
politiaan 

State chjTHtti bit rompaiati\e fnlurc at forty 
In spite of imbition enough fpr twtnts Caesars 
Siii Hi n ViNCiNi llrNii John /i* oil ?i s Body 

T HE two qualities of ambition*and modera 
tion already noted marked Lincolns cireer 
as a Congressman 1 also Not that tlierf w is 
much scope for ambition in his single term of 
ofhee The House of Represent Hues w*as and is 
not organised to gne new membcis much 
chance A Congicssm in's term was two \eais 
only, in contrast with the six scar term of a 
Senator, but even these two seats were greatly 
curtailed A Congressman elected as Lincoln 
was, in August iSjfi did not tike oflicc until 
March of the following year, and did not 
actually take his seat and begin his legislitive 
business until the following December By that 
time there was less than a sear to go before the 
next Congiession il elections, so that members, 


i It is usml to spcik ol i niembtr of the House of Rtprc 
sent atives alone is i Concressm in ilthough stnrtlv Con* i^ss 
is composed of both Senate and House ind Congressman 
should cover bpih 
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although their term of office did not expire till 
March 1849, were preoccupied through a good 
part of the year 1848 with election prospects. 
This arrangement of the business of Congress, 
which lasted until 1933, meant that a very small 
part of the two-years term could be dSvotcd to 
the serious business of legislation, and only a 
tinv fraction of the time was not overshadowed 
by approaching elections. The House of Repre- 
sentatives therefore was not the chamber which 
the lcacjjng politicians chose to enter. They pre- 
texted the loijger term and the smaller size of the 
Senate — at this time the House of Representa- 
tives numbered something over two hundred 
meinlfeis; the Senate in 1848 numbered sixty, 
two from each of the thirty states which, by ttfat 
time, formed the Union. Stephen A. Douglas 
had naturally sought election as a Senator fioin 
Illinois and had achieved it in 1846 after two 
terms in the House. The man of ambition would 
hope to be piomoted. 

When Lincoln took his oeat in Congiess — the 
onl> Whig fiom Illinois — the burning issue of 
the time in national politics was the Mexican 
War. The issues were completed, but the 
results of (he w r ai were to affect Lincoln's career. 
Texas had seceded from Mexico in 1836, largely 
as a result of the action of American settlers who 
had immigrated into the country from the 
Southern states, bringing their slaves with them. 
When, it established itself as an independent 
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republic, slavery was recognised in its constitu- 
tion. After many years of negotiation, Texas was 
at last annexed by the United States in 1845, on 
the initiative of the Whig President Tyler, and 
with the consent of both Houses of Congress, 
and it tfecame at once a state of the Union. It 
was a step viewed by some of the states of the 
Union with misgiving, and it had been opposed 
and rejected in the Senate when first put for- 
ward by Tyler in 1844. When annexation was 
carried out, the terms of the Missouri Compro- 
mise were applied to the new state — that is to 
say, slavciy was not permitted above the line 
36# 30' north latitude. 1 

But Texas was only a beginning. President 
Polk, a Democrat, who succeeded Tyler, had 
further designs for the United States, and he 
was supported in these by many leaders of the 
Southern states who for long had coveted the 
territories of Mexico, into which the Southern 
system of plantations and slavery might be ex- 
tended. There was a dispute with Mexico about 
the boundary of Texas. The Rio Grande was 
claimed as the boundary by the United States; 
Mexico denied it. President Polk ordered 
General Zachary Taylor to march his troops up 
to the line of the Rio Grande and to occupy a 
position commanding the Mexican garrison 

1 Out of Texas weie latei to be formed, in addition to 
the modern state of Texas, the states of New Mexico, 
Colorado and Kansas, in pan. 
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there, encamped at the town of Matamoras on 
the opposite side of the river. The Mexican com- 
mander demanded that Taylor should retire, 
and, when he refused, crossed the river and 
ambushed some American dragoons on April 
*3, 1846. This, said President Polk, w 3 s an act 
of invasion. ‘Mexico/ he said, in a message to 
Congress on May 11, 1846, ‘has passed the 
boundary of the United States, . . . and shed 
American blood on American soil. War exists, 
and exists by the act of Mexico itself/ The 
course of th^ war need not be treated here. 
Mexico was defeated, and on February 2, 1848, 
during Lincoln’s first session as a Congressman, 
a treaty was concluded between the United 
States and Mexico, at Guadalupe Hidalgo, by 
which Mexico ceded to the United States lexas 
with the Rio Grande boundary; New Mexico 
including Arizona; and Upper California — an 
extent of country in which are included today 
the states of Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah, 
and parts of Coloiado, »Vyoming and New 
Mexico 

By the annexation of Texas, the conquest ol 
Mexico and by a treaty with Britain in 1846 
over the Oregon country’, the United States ex- 
tended itself practically to its present-day limits. 
It remained only to complete the present south- 
western boundary by the ‘Gadsden Purchase’ 
from Mexico in 1853. 

The Mexican War gave plenty oi ucopc for 
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controversy. It was popular in the states of the 
Mississippi valley and on the frontier; the 
original thirteen states were not so enthusiastic 
though South Carolina and Georgia favoured it; 
the abolitionists and the anti-slavery men were 
whole-htfartedly against it. Wise Southern 
leaders like John C. Calhoun saw that more land 
meant more trouble because it upset the balance 
between the Northern and free states on the one 
hand and the Southern and slave states on the 
other, and would revive the dangerous question 
of slavery in the Territories. And indeed the 
most critical issues arose, not over the war itself, 
but over the development of the Territories it 
brought. 

But the manner of bringing on nhc war 
aroused its own controversy, and the Whigs did 
not lose their opportunity to criticise President 
Polk. Lincoln’s first venture as a Congressman 
was to offer a series of resolutions in (he House 
of Representatives asking the President whether 
the spot upon which American blood was first 
spilled in the war with Mexico was United 
States or Mexican territory. The resolutions 
were set out in the form of eight questions pro- 
pounded to the President, and they were de- 
signed to discredit the President’s assertion that 
Mexico had invaded the United States. These 
resolutions were proposed on December 22, 1847, 
just over a fortnight after Lincoln had taken his 
seat. They made no impression on Congress; no 
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doubt Lincoln had not anticipated that they 
would. They represented his own view, and in 
addition they were pail of his work for his party. 
But as the war with Mexico had been diagging 
on for twenty months, no one was interested now 
in how it had started. The resolutions did Lin- 
coln harm in his own state, where the war had 
been supported energetically. His inquiries 
about the ‘spot* were udiculed and were used 
against him ‘Out damned spot/ ciiecl the Demo- 
cratic Register in Springfield, an opposition 
newspaper. 

But he followed the resolutions up in the next 
month with a speech — his fust important speech 
in the •House —in which again he criticised the 
pohev of the President. He analysed the whole 
question of the boundary dispute lucidly and he 
passed on to criticise the conduct of the war. It 
is quite a good speech to read. In addition he 
voted in lavour of a resolution declaring that the 
Mexican War was ‘unnecessaiil) and unconstitu- 
tionally begun by the Pies Jent of the United 
States/ But this also did Lincoln haim at home, 
and made it cei tain that il he had t ied to stand 
again fox Congress he would not have been 
acceptable to lus paity organisation in Illinois. 
Indeed the Whigs were in difficulties over the 
Mexican War. r Ihev had staited by criticising 
the mariner of its beginning, but tlicy had been 
forced by its success to model ate thc.r criticism 
They weic careful to vote supplies to ensure its 
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successful prosecution, and they devoted their 
criticisms to its conduct rather than to its moral 
justification. 

The great issue which arose from the Mexican 
War was the question whether slavery should be 
extended to the newly acquired Territories. It 
did not come to its crisis while Lincoln was a 
member of Congress, but signs of its approach 
were already apparent and with them some idea 
of the attitude which Lincoln would take. The 
occasion for an expression of his view arose in 
relation to what was called the Wilmot Proviso. 
In August 1846, when the Mexican War had just 
begun. President Polk had asked the Twenty- 
Ninth Congress to appiopiiate two million 
dollars for the pui chase of some •more land 
from Mexico. 1 A disgruntled Northern Demo- 
crat in die House of Representatives, David 
Wilmot of Pennsylvania, introduced an amend- 
ment to the appropriation bill providing that 
‘neither slavery nor involuntary servitude shall 
ever exist’ in the Territory so acquired — copying 
the woids of the North-West Ordinance of 1787. 
The Whigs and some other Northern Democrats 
joined forces and carried this amendment in the 
House, but the Senate rejected it. 

In the succeeding Thirtieth Congress, that of 
which Lincoln was a member, the Wilmot Pro- 
viso was brought up repeatedly and the Whigs 

1 It was proposed to make some paymeni to Mexico for 
any land ceded as a result of the wax. 
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attempted to insert it into legislation whenever 
possible. Lincoln often said that he voted for 
the Wilmot Proviso in various forms forty or 
fifty times during his single term as Congress- 
man. This was an exaggeration, and nq doubt 
meant to be so, but it shows Lincoln’s attitude 
to the spread of slavery. However, the Proviso 
was not carried and the problem of the exten- 
sion of slavery into the newly acquired Teiri- 
torics remained to be solved. 

VotingTepeatedly for the Wilmot Proviso was 
not the only vwy in which Lincoln showed his 
attitude to the slavery question In the second 
session of the Thirtieth Congress, which began 
in December 1848, Lincoln voted on various 
resolutions connected with the abolition of 
slavery or the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia. This District, in winch the capital, 
Washington, w T as situated, had been formed by 
cessions from the states of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, and at the time v hen these cessions 
were made sla\ery existed in the ceded anas 
But as it was now governed by Congicss, 
slavery there could not be defended on the 
grounds of state sovereignty. Tltere had been 
agitation for the abolition of slavery in the 
District, but Southern Congressmen and 
Senators naturally opposed it, and slave-deabns 
found it a useful place for carrying on their 
trade. In the Thirtieth Congress the movement 
for abolition grew strong, and in the second 
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session resolutions were moved calling for bills 
to abolish either slavery in the District or the 
slave trade there. Lincoln actually voted against 
these resolutions. The only one he supported 
was a resolution which would have authorised a 
referendum of the people of the District on the 
question. He had definite ideas of his own on 
these questions, and he did not believe that un- 
qualified abolition was wise. 

At this stage Lincoln brought forward his own 
proposal, which he hoped might prove accept- 
able to both contending parties. He offered it as 
an amendment to a resolution against which he 
Md voted, but which had been carried, calling 
for a bill to abolish slavery in the District. It had 
no effect upon the debate and it fmcls no place 
therefore in the history of the movement for 
abolishing slavery in the District ot Columbia. 
But it deserves discussion in a life of Lincoln 
because the plan whicli he produced was a com- 
promise. It was the pioposal of a moderate man. 
It had also much in common with the resolu- 
tions he had moved in his protest in the Illinois 
legislature in 1837 and with the plans he put 
forward later ‘on in the years of his Presidency. 
It gives us an interesting indication of the 
cautious and steady development of Lincoln’s 
ideas upon slavery. 

The essence of the compromise was, that while 
slavery was to be abolished in the District of 
Columbia, the process was to be gradual and the 
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slave-owner to receive compensation for his loss. 
This was a principle he advocated later as Presi- 
dent. At the same time he provided that the law 
should not come into force unless adopted by a 
popular vote in the District. Here was an echo 
of the protest of 1837. But the proposal ^vas not 
accepted, although Lincoln claimed that it was 
supported by influential residents in the Dis- 
trict. It was too moderate; neither side was in 
any mood for compromise. 

This is about the total of Abraham Lincoln's 
achievement as a Congiessman. Ambition and 
moderation bar! not produced much. He had 
done his usual routine duties, attending to tfie 
requests of his constituents, looking after the 
interests of his state, making lecommcndations 
for patronage when it came his way. In all this 
he appears to have acted honestly and satisfac- 
tory. But his time in Congress had done almost 
nothing to advance his political career. His one 
short term was over. The leading Whig politi- 
cians in Illinois had agreed, before Lincoln's 
election, that each would sit for one term only 
and make way for the other at the end of the 
term. No doubt Lincoln would have liked to be 
re elected, but he was pledged to withdraw, and 
in any case, had he stood again, it is almost cer- 
tain he would have been defeated. Lincoln him- 
self had become unpopular by his attitude to the 
Mexican War. but the Whigs were .dso on the 
decline in Illinois. His former partner. Judge 
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Logan, obtained the Whig nomination, but he 
was defeated in the election and the Democrats 
captured the seat. 

The Whigs in the country at large, however, 
obtained some success. In the Presidential elec- 
tion of 1848 they elected General Zachary 
Taylor to the Presidency. Lincoln had done his 
part in supporting the Whig candidate, touring 
the states oi New England to speak on his behalf, 
and concluding the campaign in his own district 
in Illinois. The tour in New England brought 
new experiences and contact with people whose 
way of life and whose views were new to him. 
But, with the success of the Whig candidate and 
his inauguration on March 4, 1849, Lincoln's 
period of office was over. He attempted to obtain 
the appointment of Commissioner of the 
General Land Office at Washington under the 
new administration, but he failed. A little later 
he was offered the governorship of the newly 
organised Territory of Oregon, but lie declined 
it. He went back to Springfield and the law. 

Lincoln was forty when he took up again the 
old life in Springfield. He spent most of his time 
away from his home. He was cither on circuit 
with the judge or he was at his office, where 
he enjoyed the freedom to do as he pleased 
which was not available at home. He was not 
methodical dr tidy in his business. He kept many 
of his documents in his tall silk hat; his office 
was not clean; there was no system of book- 
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keeping. On circuit the life was still hard. Until 
1854 there was no railway in the country 
through which he had to travel; so he used a 
horse and buggy — the horse, it is said, ‘an in- 
different, raw-boned specimen.’ One of Lincoln’s 
biographers, Henry Bry an Binns, describes how 
‘twice a year, in spring and early autumn, the 
judge accompanied by his band of lawyers would 
set forth from Springfield to visit the fifteen 
[fourteen] county seats of the circuit.’ The inns 
at which # they stayed were the best that could be 
found, but thev were not very comfortable. ‘The 
dignitaries of tire couit slept two in a hard bed, 
and sometimes eight in a room, se\cral occupy- 
ing the* floor. Their ill-cooked meals were shared 
by labourers and pedlars, and e\en, on occasion, 
by the prisoner himself.* Lincoln was more at 
home here than in his house at Springfield. He 
liked the talk and the company and the un- 
hurried freedom. At the office his children came 
to see him and were permitted to bcha\e as 
badly as they pleased. It is recouled that he liked 
his own children, but did not care for other 
people’s He had foui boys — Robert Todd, born 
in 1843; Edward Baker, born in # i846; William 
Wallace, born in 1850; and Thomas (‘Tad’) 
born in 1853. 1 His partner Herndon says that 
‘they were absolutely unrestrained in their 
amusement. ... If they pulled down all the 

1 Robert alone locd to manhood, he died in 1926 without 
sunning male issue , Idwairl died in i8r,« f William in 18(12, 
while Lincoln was President, and ‘Tad’ in 1871 
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books from the shelves, bent the points of all the 
pens, overturned the spittoon, it never disturbed 
die serenity of their father’s good nature.' Hern- 
don himself could not feel so benevolent. 

So for some )eais he lived at Springfield, 
mixing 'with his own people on the frontier, 
discussing and listening and forming his mind 
slowly. He w’as a good lawyer — his prowess has 
usually been undenated or oscistatcd — and he 

made a comfoi table income from the law. And 

> 

the law enriched and trained his mind. ‘His 
mind was like his body/ said J^cindon, ‘and 
woiked slowly hut stiongly Hence there w r as 
very little bodily or mental weai and tear in 
him. . . / This analysis seems more fmA moic 
accurate as his political caicei unfolds. For the 
present a picture of Lincoln as he was in the 
ycais aftei his retirement fiom Congress in 1819 
is gi\en well in the words oi Herndon: 

‘He was not a pretty man by any means, not 
was he an uglv one; lie w T as a home!) man. caie- 
Jcss of his looks, plain-looking and plain acting. 
He had no aiislociatic pomp, display or dignity, 
so called. He appeared simple in his carriage and 
bearing. He wps a sad looking man, his melan- 
choly diipped tiom him as he walked. \IIis 
apparent gloom impressed his friends, and 
created sympathy for him.\ He was gloomy, 
abstracted and jo\ous — rather humorous - by 
turns, but I do not ihink he knew what real joy 
was for many years/ 
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While this man of moderation and compro- 
mise lived far removed from national politics, 
practising the law, chopping his wood, milking 
his cow and caring for his raw-boned hoise, tell- 
ing his dtoll stories with almost relentless per- 
sistence, a great attempt at compioifiise was 
being undertaken at Washington. The problem 
of the Territories newly acquired from Mexico 
had still to be solved. The Wilmot Pro\iso, pro- 
hibiting slavery in any of these Territories, had 
been rejected by the Senate in the Twenty-ninth 
Congress and^it had not been passed in the 
Tim tie th Congiess of which Lincoln was a mem- 
ber. Rut with the close of the wai with Mexico 
and the Treaty of Guadalupe llidalgo in i8j8, 
the pioblem became acute. California, foiming 
about a thud of the countrv conquered horn 
Mexico, applied in 1849 to «idinittcd to the 
Union as a tree state. Gold had been discovered 
there in January 1848, just before the treaty of 
peace with Mexico had been signed, and thou- 
sands of immigrants poured in It had organised 
itself into a state, had adopted a constitution, 
and the people had chosen a go\cinor and legis 
laturc, which began to woik in i#f,o. 

But the proposal to admit California as a free 
state aroused such strong opposition from the 
South that for a time it looked as jf the Union 
might be broken in two. It was indeed another 
of those times when the United States was hall 
slave and halt tree. There were in 1849 fifteen 
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free states and fifteen slave states. In the Senate, 
therefore, the South was evenly balanced with 
the North. In the House of Representatives, how- 
ever, it was outnumbered and it seemed per- 
manently so. The Noith had a population of 
almost fourteen million and it was increasing; 
the South had nine million — and nearly four 
million of these were slaves — and it stood fairly 
stationary. Any increase in the number of free 
states was therefore watched by the South with 
anxiety. Not that the South would oppose any 
increase in the number of free .states. On the 
contrary it expected such an increase. But it was 
determined that no such increase should prevent 
permanently some possibility of incroasc in the 
number of slave states also. 

The proposal to admit California as a free 
state did endanger the chance of Southern ex- 
pansion. It meant that slavery was prohibited in 
about a third of the newly acquired country 
Nor could the proposal be defended by regai cl- 
ing it as a mere extension still fuither of the line 
of the Missouri Compiomise. By the Missouri 
Compromise it was agreed that there should be 
no slavery to the north of the line 36° 30' lati- 
tude. But only half of California lay above this 
line; the rest lay below it. Here, said the South, 
is an invasion of the Nonh into lands which 
we had a right to expect would be open to us 
under the Missouri Compromise. It is aggression 
and it is faithlessness. On the Northern side the 
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principle of the Wilmot Proviso had captured 
political opinion. President Polk, before his 
term of office expired in March 1849, had 
iccommended that the line of the Missouri 
Compromise should be extended to the new 
Territories, but his proposal was rejected The 
extremists — represented particularly by the 
Abolitionists on one side, and the secessionists on 
the other — made this compromise inaccqjtable 
\et it would have *>ecn a proposal which the 
North cguld have accepted For it was clear that 
little of the land gained lrom Mexico would 
be suitable for slave labour and the fears of the 
North were unfounded 

There was a gigantic battle in Congress — both 
in the House of Repiescntitncs and the Senate 
— o\ci the question It issued in tiie gieat com 
piomise of 1850, sponsoied b) Ilcni) Clay, the 
Whig leader lo the Noith theic was made the 
concession of admitting California as a free state 
This meant a modification ol the punciple of 
the Missouri Compiomise, foi slave i) was now 
to be piohibited in an area below the line 36° 
30' It meant also sixteen lice states to fifteen 
slave states A second concession made to the 
North was the abolition of lilt slave trade — but 
not slavciy itself — in the District of Columbia 
To the South two important confessions weie 
made. Two new T Territories — New Mexico and 
Utah — were to be organised with no stipulation 
as to whethei they wcie to be slave 01 fiec, and 
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the South was thus left to develop these Terri- 
tories, if it could, into slave states. There was a 
chant c and a hope, at any rate, that the balance 
might be iestored in favour of the South. Here 
again theie was a denial of the principle of the 
Missouri Compromise. The whole of the Terri- 
tory of Utah lay to the north of the line 36° 30', 
and even some part of the 1 erritory of New 
Mexico also; if the terms of the Missouri Com- 
promise had been extended to the new Terri- 
tories, slavery would have been prohibited in 
Utah and in the north parts of, New Mexico. 
California had been a modification of the 
Missouri Compromise in favour of the North; 
here was a modification of the Missouri' Com- 
promise in favour of the South. 

The second concession made to the South was 
the enactment of a new and stricter Fugitive 
Slave Law. The Southern states complained that 
the North had failed in its duty to facilitate the 
return to their owners of slaves who had escaped. 
They demanded a guarantee that their property 
would be safeguarded. The new law made it 
possible for escaped slaves to be recapuned any- 
where in the - United States, brought before 
Federal conus and, if proof of ownership was 
established, to be returned to their owners by 
officers of the United States — the Federal Mar- 
shals — who could call upon citizens to assist 
them in the execution of their duty if necessary. 
A slave brought befoie a court in this way 
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was not allowed to testify on his own behalf 
The North disliked this law It was part of the 
compromise which they found it hardest to 
accept Had it not been foi the support which 
Daniel Webster, the \tnciable Whig lawyer, 
ga\e to Clay m the Scnite, the NoiA would 
not have accepted it Wcbstci’s support of the 
compromise was denounced in savage and 
angered terms by the unconipiomising section 
It moved ] G Whittier, the Finnic an poet, to 
wute 'Ifhahod/ lamenting tlu shame and dis- 
honoui of \\ <J>ster\ action 

*/lll el i s gpne, fiom these (rrcat e\es 
The will has fled 

** IT fu n faith i s lost when honor dies 
I he wan is dead 

Io Whittier and those who shaied his outlook 
thcie could he no more compromise about 
si ivcry 

Manv in the Noith and South who disliked 
the Compromise of 1850 held this view I he) 
were picpucd to sav, as Lincoln said eight years 
later 4 This Union cannot endure half slase and 
half tree*; and they were piepared to add what 
I incoln would not add ‘Let the Union cease 
I et the slave states go then way, aijd let the free 
states go theirs ’ 1 here were those in the North 
who, because they hated slavery, were prepared 
to see the Union cease, if by so doing they could 
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prevent the extension of slavery. And there were 
those in the South who defended slavery so 
fiercely that they were prepared to see the Union 
cease, if by so doing they could preserve slavery 
and if possible extend it. 

To these extreme people, in North and South, 
the Compromise of 1 850 was a betrayal or a dis- 
honour or an injury. But Clay and Webster had 
finally carried the Compromise. It looked as if 
once more the critical issue which might have 
divided the Union had been averted by com- 
promise. For a time there was tranquillity in 
Washington, just as in Springfield there was 
tranquillity for Lincoln. There was peace for the 
nation. As Professoi S. E. Morison has put it in 
his History of the United States: ‘Once more 
the Union was preset ved by the same spirit of 
compromise that created it; but for the last 
time.’ 
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Chapter Four 

‘ An Irrepressible Conflict * 

‘Oh Kansas, bleeding Kansas, 

You w ill not let me lest * 

Stfphjn Vinci m BfNi i John Btowns Body. 

T HE. Compromise of 1850 seemed likely 
to mark the beginning of a new chapter in 
the history of the making of the Amciican 
Onion. As if to symbolise the dopaiture of*old 
antagonisms, there had occuned in Match 1850, 
before the final compromise had been achieved, 
the death of John C Calhoun, the unrelenting 
and passionate Southern leader, who had 
threatened the secession of the South if it was 
not satisfied upon the slaseiy issue For a while 
the slavery issue sank into the backgiound. But 
it became evident that the Compromise had not 
marked the beginning of a new chapter; it had 
really marked the end of an old one F01 if a 
strong threat to the Union had .departed in the 
person of Calhoun, strong supports of the Union 
also disappeared. On June 29 1852, Hcnrv Clay 
died, and on October 24 of the sanje >ear Daniel 
Webster died. The two gieat symbols of 
compromise were gone. And it was already 
apparent that the struggle was about to 
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begin again. It was ‘an irrepressible conflict.’ 1 

In the years from 1850 to 1858 die American 
Union moved steadily forward to a crisis in its 
affairs. As the crisis drew nearer, Abraham 
Lincoln came to be roused from his peaceful and 
luminating seclusion to think and speak upon 
the great political issues of his time. In this 
chapter he will be seen to emerge again into 
national politics as one event after another 
pushed the Union forward to its crisis. There 
were, indeed, four great events that contributed 
to this crisis, and each must be treated in turn. 

The first event which led to a crisis was the 
writing of a book. In June 1851 Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, by Harriet Beecher Stowe, bc^au as a 
serial in The National Eia , an abolitionist news- 
paper in Washington. It ran throughout that 
year and continued into the spring of 1852. On 
March 20 it*Was published as a book, and it was 
a sensational success; 300,000 copies were sold in 
the first year. Uncle Tom's Cabin was the most 
influential piece of printed matter which 
appeared in the United States directed against 
the institution of slavery, and consequently 
against the states of the South which supported 
that institution. No other document in the whole 
scheme of propaganda was so effective. It was 
one of the four great factors which made com- 
piomise upon the slavery question out of date. 

1 The words of William H. Seward in a speech on October 
25. 1858, to which rcicience will be made later. See p. go. 
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Ten years later Mis Stowe was to go to the 
White House and to be received by Piesident 
Abraham Lincoln with the words 4 So you’re 
the little woman who wrote the book that made 
this gieat war’ She and he were then piobably 
the two best known Americans throughout the 
woild as Carl Sindbuig, Lincoln’s great modem 
biogi ipher, has said She became a stiong and 
faithful friend to Lincoln ind a supporter of 
his policy But this was in the future In 1831? 
Uncle loms Cabin had buist upon America 
Wc do not know when I incolu read it, we 
(in assume surds, thit he did It is woith 
while foT a student of the life of Abraham kin 
coin to read it once more in these days He will 
be suipuscd, perhaps, to see how finly the 
picture is drawn Uncle lorn his mmy misters, 
but only one is bad and cruel, the attitude of the 
Noilluin states to negroes 1^ fiankly piescntcd — 
they disappiove of slivciy but they do not love 
negroes, nor aic all slaves piesentcd as good and 
honest But, of course, it was the brutality of 
Sunon icgicc, the ovcisecr, and the tragedy of 
the selling of si ives and the bieak up of families, 
which stood out most vividly tg the Northern 
re tder What was exceptional in the system, in 
the eyes of the South, came to be accepted as the 
gcneial tule in the eves of the Nqrth And the 
very model ation of the book when its model a- 
tion was iccognised, stitngthened the influence 
which it exercised 
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The second great factor in bringing on the 
crisis was the passing of an act of Congress — the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1854. This act arose 
from beginnings which looked innocent enough, 
although they involved a conflict of inteiest 
between Nortli and South. The question at 
issue was the route of a transcontinental railway. 
Among the many schemes that had been pro- 
posed, there were four of particular impoitance, 
and Congress in March 1853 authorised surveys 
of these four routes under the direction of the 
War Department. The first was,. the northern 
route, fiom the Upper Mississippi to the Upper 
Missouri, and thence across to the Columbia 
river; the second was the central route, .from St. 
Louis up the Kansas and Aikansas meis, auoss 
the Rocky Mountains to the Great Salt Lake and 
thence to San Francisco; the thiid was known as 
the thirty-fifth parallel route, and ran from 
Memphis, up the Aikansas and Canadian rivers, 
across the Rocky Mountains near Santa Fe and 
through the Apache and Mojave country to Los 
Angeles; and the fourth was the southern route, 
from New Orleans up the Red liver and across 
Texas, and by- the Grilla valley to Yuma and 
San Diego. 1 

1 The line of these tomes cannot easily be followed with- 
out a map, and, although the details arc not impoitani in 
the understanding of the Kansas Nebraska Act, it rnay be 
well to say that a good map of the routes can be found m 
S L Morison’s History of the United. States or m S E. 
Monson and H S Commager's The Growth of the Ameri- 
can Republic 
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The first two of these routes would be of 
advantage to the North, and in particular, so far 
as the slavery question was concerned, they 
would link with the North the free state of Cali- 
fornia and future free state of Oregon. The 
great obstacle to the constiuction of a # railway 
on either of these two routes was that a large 
tract of Indian country lay between, which so 
far had not been organised under Territorial 
Governments. The souther n route had many 
advantages, and appealed especially to the 
Southern state^ It was the shot test route to the 
coast; it lay through states and Territories which 
were already organised, and the country to* be 
traversed was more suitable for railway construc- 
tion than the country in the North. It made 
available to the South an opportunity for 
development which might compensate it in some 
measure for what it had lost in the Compromise 
of 1850. 

The first move towards getting Congress to 
adopt the southern route was taken on the 
initiative of Jefferson Davis, Secretary o£ War 
under the administration of President Franklin 
Pierce, a Democrat, who had token office in 
1853. Jefferson Davis later became President of 
the states which seceded from the Union, and it 
is interesting to find him at this stage involved 
in an event whifh later influenced his own 
career. He saw that the railway on the southern 
route would have to pass through soine pan of 
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Mexican territory, and he therefore induced 
President Pierce to buy the territory involved 
For ten million dollars. The purchase, known as 
the Gadsden Purchase, was completed by a treaty 
in Dcccmbei 1853, the last step in the exten- 
sion of the boundaries of the continental 
United States to what they are at this dav 
With this purchase everything seemed ready 
lor the adoption by Congress of the southern 
route. 

At this stage Stephen A. Douglas, the scnioi 
Senator for Illinois and Lincoln^ old associate 
and rival in the back room of Joshua Speed’s 
sto*e in Springfield, bi ought forward a plan to 
ensure the adoption of the central route, the 
second of the routes outlined above. Douglas 
himself Irad speculated in the lands through 
which the central route w T oulc1 pass, and he stood 
to gain personally through its adoption. But he 
supported the proposal also as a lepresentath e 
of Illinois, which the line might be expected to 
benefit. The difficulty which supporters of the 
central route Iracl to face was the existence of a 
stretch of country through which the line must 
pass which had not been organised under any 
sort of government. Douglas brought forward a 
bill in January 185^ to organise the great plains 
of the Louisiana Purchase, lying to the west of 
the states of Iowa and Missouri, as the Territory 
of Nebraska, w r ith a territorial legislature. But 
this by itself would not receive the support of 
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the South. The whole of the proposed Territory 
lay above the line 36° 30', and by the terms of 
the Missouri Compiomise it must remain free. 
The Territory of Nebraska when it came to be 
created would be one mote free government. To 
meet this opposition Douglas proposed in his 
bill that the punciple of what he called ‘popular 
sovereigns’ should apply. It was to test with the 
people of the new Tci ritory to decide whether or 
not they would ha\c slavery. This was, after all, 
what had been done in the Compromise of 1850 
in regard to £Iew Mexico and Utah. It was a 
contradiction of the punciple of the Missouii 
Compromise, of course, but that had been cfcme 
in 1850 also, and in any cave it was argued that, 
in iact, sla\ery would ne\c*t be inticxluced into 
Nebraska because the climate and the soil were 
not suitable for cotton cultivation. The Terri- 
tory would, in fact, be fice. but the South would 
feel that they had a possibility oi extending 
slavery there. 

Some amendments were necessary before 
Douglas could get sufficient support from the 
South. He divided the pioposed new Territory 
into two parts — Nebraska, to the west of Iowa, 
which was a free state and was likely therefore 
to send immigrants into Nebraska and make it 
a free Territory, and Kansas, west of Missouri, 
which would be expected to make it a slave 
Territory. Then it was found that the Senators 
fiom the slave states of Kentucky and Missouri 
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were not satisfied with the mere implied repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise which Douglas’s 
bill would effect. They wished for an explicit 
repeal of the act which established the Missouri 
Compromise. Douglas accepted this proposal. 
Davis gladly gave up his advocacy of the 
southern route in return for this removal of the 
ban on slavery and the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise. The Kansas-Nebraska Act passed 
through Congress and received the assent of 
President Pierce on May 30, 1854. 

Douglas’s proposals had been received with 
bitter and violent hostility in the North. The 
debate in Congress dragged on for three months, 
and when the bill was at last passed. North and 
South had deepened their enmity of each other. 
It was the repeal of the Missouri Compromise 
that was hated and feared most in the North, the 
going back upon an agreement of thirty \ ears' 
standing that slavery should not be extended 
north of the line 36° 30'. If that was the price of 
saving the Union, there were those in the North 
who felt that it was not worth saving. 

The Kansas-Nebraska Act brought Lincoln 
back to polrtits and made him known for the 
first time outside hrs own state. ‘In 1854/ he 
recorded of himself, ‘his profession had almost 
superseded the thought of politics in his mind, 
when the repeal of the Missouri Compromise 
aroused him as he had never been before.’ His 
chance came when Douglas visited the state of 
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Illinois in October 1854 and spoke in defence 
of his bill and of the principle of popular 
sovueignty or ‘squatter’ sovereignty, as it came 
to be called. On October 3 Douglas spoke at 
Spungficld, and the next day Lincoln answered 
him m a speech of three hours On October 16 
Douglas spoke at the town of Peona, and that 
evening Lincoln answered him, delivering the 
speech which he had given at Spungficld twelve 
days before, but with some corrections and addi- 
tions. This speech at Peoria is the fust of his 
gieat speeches, and it first made him known 
outside his ow T n state 

Lincoln’s aigumcnt in this speech ie\eds twice 
more that mixture of the uncompioimsing 
attitude on the moial issue and the attitude of 
compromise on the political issue which had 
characterised his earlici and less mature 
attempts at dealing with the question He asserts 
boldly that slavery is wrong and that therefore 
nobody ought to adopt n ant tide of in 
differ enee to it He says, fui t her, thit slavery 
must not be extended into the Ierruones* 

‘The law which forbids the bringing of slaves 
from Africa, and that which ha* so long forbid 
the taking them to Nebiaska, can hardly be dis 
tinguishcd on ail) moral principle, and the 
repeal of the former could find cjuqe as plausiole 
excuses as that of the latter 

That is one side of the question. But on the 
other side he is still no \bohtionisf He sees the 
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difficulty of getting rid of slavery where it exists 

‘When Southern people tell us thev are no 
moie responsible for the origin of slavery thin 
we, I acknowledge the fact When it is said 
that the institution exists, and that it is veiy 
difficult 'to get rid of it m any satisfactory way, 
1 can understand and appreciate the saying I 
surely will not blame them for not doing what I 
should not know how to do mvself If all earthly 
power weie given me I should not know what to 
do as to the existing institution It dots seem 
to me that systems of giaduil cm mcipation 
might be adopted, but for theu taidmess in this 
I will not undertake to judge oui brethren of 
the South When they remind us of tly:ir con 
stitutional rights I acknowledge tlum, not 
grudgingly, but fully and fairlv, and I would 
give them anv legislation foi the reel liming of 
their fugitives which should not, in its stun 
geney, be more likely to cany a hcc mail into 
slavery 7 , than oui ordinary criminal 1 iws are to 
hang an innocent one ’ 

Lincoln was prepared to put up with the exist 
ence of slavery in the South and to grant a 
stringent Fugitive Slave Law, but he would not 
tolerate the extension of slivciv into the Tern 
tones But against his position one argument wis 
directed to which he had to find an answci Sup 
pose, he was asked, that the South lefuses to 
remain in the Union if it is not allowed some 
possibility of extending slaveiy into the Terri 
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tories, what would you say then? Is not the 
Katisas-Nebraska Act a great measure for saving 
the Union by satisfying the South? Do you 
prefer to keep slavery out of the Territories and 
bicak the Union, rather than to admit slavery 
and save the Union? Which do you choose, the 
extension of slavery or the bi caking of the 
Union? To this Lincoln answered that if these 
were really the alternatives which the Kansas- 
Ncbiaska Act held out, he would choose the 
extension of sla\ery and the maintenance of the 
Union. ‘Much # as I hate slavery, I would consent 
to the extension of it rather than see the Union 
dissohed, just as I would consent to any gfcat 
evil to a\oid a gi cater one. 1 

This was a startling answer. It is a sentence to 
remember. It guides Lincoln's thought. It is the 
sa\ing oi the American Union which is always 
uppcimost in his thoughts and policy. But in 
this case he goes on quickly to complete the 
answer. He savs he does not believe that these 
aie (he altcniatixcs which aie presented. It is not 
ti tic to claim that the extension of slavery, by 
such measuics as ihe Kansas-Ncbraska Act, will 
save the Union. Such measures may persuade the 
South that it is woith while to remain in the 
Union, but will they not also go far to persuade 
the North that it is becoming fast a Union in 
which it is not worth while to remain? ‘When I 
go to Union-sawng,’ says Lincoln, ‘I must 
believe, at least, that the means I employ have 
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some adaptation to the end. To my mind 
Nebraska has no such adaptation. ... It is an 
aggravation, rather, of the only one thing which 
ever endangers the Union.* 

Lincoln here had touched upon the heart of 
the problem — whether the Union could survive 
half slave and half free. Some in the South had 
come to claim that the extension of slavery was 
necessary if they were to remain in the Union; 
some in the North asscited that if slaveiy was 
extended, they would leave the Union. These 
extreme positions were coining to he occupied. 
Lincoln wiotc to a friend at this time- ‘Our 
political problem now is. Can we, as a nation, 
continue together permanently — for e\er— half 
sla\c and half lice? The problem is too mighty 
for me May God, in His mcic\, superintend 
the solution.* Hete was his first expiession of the 
startling decollation that was to come about 
three )cars later. 

The Kansas-Nebraska Act had roused Lincoln. 
He became in his stare the leader of the Whigs 
in their attack upon Douglas and his doctrines. 
In 1855 Douglas’s colleague horn Illinois in the 
United States Senate, James Shields, 1 cached the 
end of his term of office. Lincoln came foiward 
as a Whig candidate, but when he saw that he 
could not obtain a majority, he advised his Whig 
followers to support Lyman Trumbull, an anti- 
Nebraska Democrat. Tiumbull was elected and 
took his place with Douglas, though opposed to 
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him, as a Senator from Illinois. Lincoln was 
keenly disappointed at his defeat; indeed, after 
having been elected in 1854 to the Illinois state 
legislature, he had resigned soon after in order to 
he elected as Senator Yet had he been chosen, 
his latei contest with Douglas, of which *wc shall 
icad in the next chapter, would not have 
occuired and Lincoln's fame might well have 
been less. 

If popular sovereignty rvas to settle whether 
Kansas should be slave or tree, it became im- 
portant that the Tcmtoiy should be occupied as 
soon as possibfe by people who could be relied 
upon to vote it slave or fiee So there begaw at 
once a contest to capture the Territory Pro- 
slavery emigrants began to cross into Kansas 
from Missouri, thereupon there was organised a 
movement of emigration of Northerners There 
w r ere clashes between the rival contingents. In 
May 1856, at Potaw atomic in Kansas, an old man 
named John Brown, with >ome of his sons, 
attacked the homes of pro-sl i\erv families in the 
Teriitory and muidered five men It was a 
savage, fanatical crime. Pro-slav cr> men re- 
taliated, and one of John Bu^vn's sons was 
killed This John Biown will be heaid of again. 
The Missourians sacked the fhst settlement of 
the Northerners at Lawrence. .[There weie 
reports of massacres. There was talk ot ‘bleeding 
Kansas.' Feeling between North and South was 
increasingly inflamed as the rival forces in 
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Kansas prepared to exercise the right of popular 
sovereignty. 

In May 1856 the Kansas quarrel led to an in- 
cident in the chamber of the United States 
Senate which ranks as f he third great event 
which brought on the crisis. On May 19 Charles 
Sumner, a Senator from Massachusetts and a 
strong opponent of slavery and of sla\ery exten- 
sion, made a speech on ‘The crime against 
Kansas.' There was much in the speech that was 
true and some things that were not tiue But the 
speech contained some disgia^eful personal 
attacks upon Senatoi Butlei, of South Carolina, 
wh6 was absent. Thice days later, on May 22 f a 
young Southerner, Pieston Biooks, a megnber of 
the House of Representatnes and a kinsman of 
Senatoi Butler, walked tnLo the Senate chamber 
and attacked Senatoi Mimner as he sat at his 
desk. He beat him over the head with a cane, 
inflicting serious injuries, and Sumner was left 
practically unconscious The incident piovokcd 
the most violent feelings in Nonli and South. 
Ihe South welcomed Biooks as a heio. He was 
presented with insciibed canes b\ his admirers 
in South Carolina. In the North the* lesentmcnt 
was deep. Sumner was, next to Scwaid, the fore- 
most leader of the North It has been declaiecl 
by a biographer of Abiaham I incoln, Albert J. 
Bevci idge, that the beating of Sumner by Brooks 
was as much a factor in bringing on the Civil 
War in the United States as was Uncle Tom’s 
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Cabin and Kansas. It made the North feel that 
union with the South on such terms was intoler- 
able. 

But the Sumner-Biooks incident combined 
with the continued Kansas agitation had an 
immediate result which was important for the 
career of Lincoln. It made possible the survival 
and growth of a new political party, organised 
to oppose the extension of slavery and destined 
to replace the Whigs -the Republican party. It 
seems that the Republican party was bom on 
July 6, 1854, ^t a convention held under the oaks 
at a place called Jackson in the state of 
Michigan. But many places claim its birth* At 
an) rate, it was at Jackson that the name 
Republican was chosen, the name by which 
Jefferson’s party had been known when first it 
w~as formed in opposition to the Fedeialists and 
before it split later and became the Democratic 
part) The new Republican party w'as brought 
into existence by the Kansis-NebiasLa contro- 
versy; it was formed to combat the extension of 
slavery. But at first it (lid not gain much ground 
The Whigs held alool fiom it, for they were by 
no means united in their attitude to slavery; 
those Demociats who opposed their party on the 
Kansas-Nebraska issue weie not yet piepared to 
join in any new paity; and the, existing anti- 
slavery parties did not wish to lose then identity 
in yet one more new anti-slavery organisation. 
Thus it was that when, in October 1854, the 
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Abolitionists in Lincoln's home town of Spring- 
field held a meeting, calling themselves by the 
name of Republicans, and invited Lincoln to 
attend it, he was careful to go out of town that 
day and avoid alliance with them. He was still a 
Whig. 

Two years of Kansas agitation, culminating 
m the Sumner-Biooks affair, made a great 
difference. On May 29, 1856, Lincoln attended 
the State Convention of the Republican party at 
Bloomington, Illinois. For some time his mind 
had been mosing towards a party oiganised to 
withstand the extension of slavery; that was 
becoming the predominant issue in his mind. 
Whether it was Lincoln's partner Herndon who 
finally forced his hand by putting Lincoln's 
name to a circular calling a meeting to appoint 
delegates to the Slate Convention is open to 
doubt. Herndon claimed that he supplied the 
push needed to bung Lincoln o\ei. We may be 
certain that Lincoln knew wheie he was going, 
though he was slow to take the plunge. The 
party organisation in Illinois needed a leader to 
bind together its diverse elements — Whigs, anti- 
Nebraska Demecrats, Abolitionists, and ‘Know- 
nothings,* the last a secret, anti-Catholic and 
anti-foieigner organisation. Lincoln seized this 
opportunity tor leadership in his speech to the 
Bloomington Convention — a speech of which 
there is no authentic record and which is usually 
referred to as ‘The Lost Speech.' He svas nomin- 
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ated as a Presidential elector on the Republican 
tuket, and from now on was formally and openly 
an adherent of the Republican party 

In the next month the fust National Conven- 
tion of the Republican party to nominate a 
candidate for the Presidcntnl election was held 
at Philadelphia The Convention nominated a 
popular explorer, John C Fremont, as Presi- 
dential cindiditc and William I Di>ton as 
Vice Piesidential candidate In the contest for 
nomination as Vice Piesidential candid ite, 
Lincoln proved to be Da) ton s most senous i ival, 
for he received no votes in the Convention It 
was foil unite that he did not succeed, foi *the 
future of a Vice Pies identnl candidate in the 
United Stilts whether he succeeds 01 fails m 
the election, has usuall) been obscure, if we 
except the raic casts what the Vice President 
has succeeded to the Presidency on the death of 
the President As it was, I incoln appears to have 
been surprised that he obt lined so many votes 
When told ol it he said ‘It must be the other 
great man of the same name horn Massachusetts ' 
Fremont, who was defeated by Junes 
Buchanan, the Dcmociatic emehdite, is note 
worthy as the first Republican Presidential 
candidate, Abrahim Lincoln was the second 
James Buchanan is noteworthy is the last Demo 
cratic President ot the United States for nearly 
thirty years So had the Republican partv grown, 
and so near was it to victory m the nitional 
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government. Indeed, in November 1856 
Buchanan polled only 400,000 votes more than 
Fremont, while the combined votes of Fremont 
and Fillmore, the candidate of the Whigs and 
the Know-nothings, was 400,000 in excess of 
Buchanan's. If the opponents of the Democrats 
could unite, victory was possible. In December 
1856 the Republican party, feeling that, though 
it had lost the Presidential election, it had 
gained in strength, held a banquet at Chicago, 
and Lincoln was one of those who spojee. 

Within a day or two of President Buchanan's 
inauguration, on March 4, 1857/the fourth and 
final great e\enr which deserves attention 
occurred. This was the judgment of the Supiemc 
Court of the United States in the Dred Scott 
case. In this case, known technically as Dred 
Scott v. Sa?idford, 1 a negro, Dred Scott, askccl the 
Supreme Court to declare that he was a free 
man. Scott was a slave; his master had taken 
him from Missouri, a slave state, to Illinois, a 
free state, and thence into the Territory of 
Wisconsin, noith of the line 36° 30', wheic, by 
the Missouri Compromise, slavery was not to be 
permitted. Thereafter Scott was taken back to 
Missouri, and he sued for his freedom on the 
ground that he had resided on free soil. The 
case came finally to the Supreme Court. It was 
full of technicalities, and it seems clear that it 
could have been decided against Scott on one of 

1 A misspelling in the official report for Sanford. 
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these technicalities Instead, howeser, the 
Court chose to decide the widei issues ot slaveiy 
It held, by a majority, that Scott’s claim to 
freedom must fail on three grounds first as a 
negro he could not be a citizen of the United 
States, and therefore he had no light to sue in a 
Federal couit, secondly, as a resident of Missoun 
he was not affected m any way by the laws of 
Illinois, and therefore could claim no freedom 
from the fiee laws of Illinois and thirdly, his 
residence in tciritoiv abo\e the line <*6° 30 did 
not make him # free, bcciuse Congress had no 
power to prohibit slaveiy 111 the nation ll Tein 
tones liom this third point it followed that fire 
Missouri Compromise was unconstitutional I he 
great assumption that Congicss could pic\ent 
the extension ot slaveiv to the Temtoucs was 
declared to be without found ition kmsis, 
Nebraska, Oicgon wen ill open to slwciv. Con 
gress could not pre\cnt it All ih it weie needed 
wcic sunicietn prosli\ei\ s]uatcis in\ iding 
from the South, and 1 \otc toi sliverv could be 
earned 111 any 1 eintoiv 
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Chapter Five 

The Lincoln-Douglas Debates 


‘No — he ain’t much on looks— oi much on s>peed — 

A young dog can ouuun him any time, 

OuLlook him and outeal him and out leap him, 

But, Mistei, that dog’s hell on a cold scent 
And, once he gets his teeth m what he’s aitei, 

He don’t let go until he knows he’s dead.’ 

SiH’HFN Vinci m BrNLr: John Blown'* Body. 

W HAT was the good of th£ doctrine of 
popular sovereignty now? 1 he Died Scott 
decision had laid it down that Congress could 
not prohibit slavery in the Territories of the 
United States. It must follow 7 horn this, surely, 
that no Territorial legislature set up by Con- 
gress could prohibit slavery within the confines 
of its Territory. It had no choice; it must per- 
mit slavery. This robbed Douglas's doctnne of 
any value it mav ever have had of attracting the 
support of those who, while not Abolitionists, 
opposed the further extension of slavery. But 
Douglas was not disposed to take this reverse 
lying down He proceeded at once to try to 
minimise the effects of the decision. 

His first attempt was foreshadowed in a speech 
he made on June is>, 1857, in Springfield, a few 
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months after the Supreme Couit's decision He 
defended the decision, and then went on to try 
to reconcile the decision with the working ot 
popular sovereignty He discussed the basis of a 
masters right to his slave in the Territory of 
Kansas, and then said 

‘While the right continues m lull force under 
the guarantees ot the Constitution, and cannot 
be divcited or alienated by an act ot Congress, it 
necessarily remains a barren and woithless light 
unless sustained, piotccted and enforced by 
appropnatc police regulations and local ltgisla 
tion prescribing adequate remedies tor its viola 
tion These regulations and remedies must 
necessarily depend entirety upon the will md 
wishes of the people ot the lerritoi), as the) 
can onty be prescribed by the local legisla- 
tures Hence, the great principle ot popular 
soveieignty and sc It government is sustained 
and firmly established by the authority ot this 
decision * 

This was the fust state me nt ot a doctrine, to 
become famous in the next veu as the Titeport 
Doctrine ' It suggested that a 1 cmior) might be 
able to evade the consequence^ of the Died 
Scott decision by rtfiaining from passing the 
laws to enforce the institution of slavery On 
this point Abiaham Lincoln was lo concentrate 
in his contest with Douglas m the corning )ears 
tor the present it needs to be noted as an 
attempt by Douglas to make the best ot popular 
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sovereignty after the set-back of the Dred Scott 
decision. 

But there was one other way in which popular 
sovereignty could he defended. Although, by the 
Dred Scott decision, Congress or a Territorial 
legislature could not prohibit slavery in a Ter- 
ritory, state constitutions could permit or pro- 
hibit slavery. The Dred Scott decision had no 
effect upon them. So while popular sovereignty 
might not seem to have much scope among the 
people of a Territory while it was a Terri- 
tory, it would become operative when they were 
prcpaiing a constitution with a view to being 
admitted as a state of the Union. Not that this 
arrangement gave much comfort to those who 
opposed the extension of slavery. It meant that 
the people of a Temtoiy in which the institu- 
tion of slavery was legal, and in which it might 
already exist, weie to be expected to decide, 
when they prepared their constitution for 
admission as a state, that the institution of 
slavery should no longer exist within its borders. 
In some cases this might be effected fairly 
easily; in some Territories slavery, though per- 
missible, would not have taken Toot. But it 
would not be easy in all. 

Meanwhile Douglas had an opportunity of 
asserting his doctrine of popular sovereignty in 
the case of Kansas. The people of the Temtory 
and the legislature of the Territory could not 
prevent slavery there, by the Dred Scott dcci- 
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sion, but they could decide whether or not they 
should ask to be admitted into the Union as a 
slave state or a free state. There w T as controversy 
in the Territory for some yeais on this question. 
The details are confused and complicated. T he 
essential points are that each side, the ftfce-state 
party and the pro-slavery party, had drawn up 
a constitution, and had sent it to Congress ask- 
ing to be admitted to the Union as a state. The 
ficc-statc constitution was drawn up at a place 
railed Topeka, in the Tenitory, and the slave- 
state constitution was drawn up at Lccompton. 
The Topeka Constitution was considered by 
Congress in 1856, under the ad ministration* of 
President Pierce, befoie Piesidcnt Buchanan's 
election. The House oi Representatives was pre- 
pared to approve the Constitution, but the 
Senate rejected it. In 1857 the Lccompton Con- 
stitution came brlore Congress. Here Douglas 
came forward to assert the doctrine of popular 
so\ereignty. He said that the Lccompton Con- 
stitution must be submitted to a fair and tree 
vote of the people of the Territory. Congress 
should have nothing to do with any partisan 
production. 

‘Ignore Lecompton,’ he said, ‘ignore Topeka, 
treat both these party movements as irregular 
and void: pass a fair bill — the quo that we 
framed ourselves when we were acting as a unit; 
have a fair election — and you will have peace in 
the Democratic party.’ Douglas prevailed after a 
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long struggle, and the Lecompton Constitution 
was submitted to a vote of the people in Kansas. 
On January 4, 1858, they rejected it decisively. 

Here, indeed, is an example of the passions 
that were being aroused on the slavery issue. 
Kansas 4 and Nebraska both had a majority of 
anti-slavery people; in the end, they would make 
Kansas and Nebraska free states, although as 
Territories they were unable to prohibit slavery. 
Butf in the meanwhile every device that could 
be adopted to extend slavery was being adopted 
and the feelings between North ,and South were 
being made increasingly hostile. What the 
NcfUh feared was that giaduallv thioughout the 
Union slavery would become legaH though the 
institution itself might not flourish evciy where; 
what the South fe.ired was that gradually slavery 
might be made illegal evei)wheie. 

And it was this issue which maikcd the crisis, 
and which Abraham Lincoln now* took up. His 
opportunity came in 1858, when the time had 
come lound for Douglas to seek ie election to 
the Senate as one of the Senators from Illinois. 
His lesistance to his own party and to President 
Buchanan over the Lecompton Constitution and 
his insistence on the submission of the issue to 
popular sovereignty had caused a break between 
him and the Democratic leaders. The election 
in Illinois was therefore of great significance. It 
was a test of Douglas's position. If he succeeded, 
he would be able to stand up against the 
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Southern wing of his party and moderate their 
demands for the extension of slavery It was a 
great opportunity for Lincoln also On June 16, 
1858, he was chosen by the Illinois Republican 
Convention, meeting at Springfield, as their can- 
didate lor the Senate against Douglas 

Ih it evening Lincoln made a speech which 
was of great nnpoitance He stated in memoi- 
able words the crisis which had bten reached 
upon the issue of slaver) In lu« view the long 
dnwnout controveisy since 1854 upon the 
application of the k ms is Nebraska Act had 
shown that the United Stiles was divided 
between those who weie icsolved upon extend 
ing slneiv thiougliouL the whole country and 
those who were resolved thit it should one day 
exist no moie One concise passage is worth 
quotation 

4 \\c are now far into the filth \en since a 
policy was initiated, with the ivowecl object, and 
confident pionnse of pm ting in end to slavery 
ignition Undei the operation ot that policv, 
that agitation has not onl\ not ceased, but lias 
const mtly augmented In m> opinion it will 
not cease until a crisis shill hivj been reached 
md passed 44 A house divided against itself can 
not stand* 4 I believe this government cannot 
endure, pcimanently hilt slue and halt fret I 
do not expect the Union to be absolved — I do 
not expect the house to fall — but I do expect it 
will cease to be divided It will become all one 
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thing, or all the other. Either the opponents of 
slavery will arrest the further spread of it, and 
place it where the public mind shall rest in the 
belief that it is in course of ultimate extinction, 
or its advocates will push it forwaid till it shall 
become* alike lawful in all the states, old as well 
as now, North as well as South.’ 

This was a prosocative declaration. It ranks 
with the words which Seward was to use later in 
the same year, on October 25, 1858, when lie 
said: 

‘Shall I tell >ou what this collision means? 
They who think that it is . . tfie work ol . . . 

fanatical agitalois, and therefore ephemeral, 
mistake the case altogethei It is *in impres- 
sible conflict between opposing and enduring 
foices. and it means that the United States must 
. . . become either cntiiely a slave-holding nation 
or entirely a free-lnboi nation.' 

Phrases like this contributed to the very crisis 
which they prophesied; they exaa 1 bated feeling 
and made compioiiiise less likely than ever. In 
Seward’s case they gave rise to the impression 
that he was an extremist and they assisted in 
defeating him ,for the Republican nomination 
as Presidential candidate in i860, for he was the 
leading Republican and extremist utterances 
from Kim woe more important and more 
damaging than fiom a lelativcly unknown man 
like Lincoln. But Lincoln found his ‘House- 
Divided’ speech a cause of great trouble and 
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embarrassment, and he was obliged to spend a 
lot of time explaining it 1 

The fact is that it was not only an inexpedient 
and unwise uttei nice, it was of doubtful truth 
After all, what chance was there of sla\ciy ex- 
tending to the Northern states? Theit w«s none 
at ail So tar as ceitun ienitoucs were con 
cerned, it was possible as m kansas, foi conupt 
methods to be used m an ittempt to sceuie the 
Territory's admission is a sla^ state and for 
these methods conccn ibly to succeed, but 
whcthei slasery would fiounsh in these states 
would depend tipon economic mil c him tic lac 
tors So thit evei is prophecs 1 mnlns state 
ment wis almost ccitnnh linoiuct \put from 
this its e licet w is mil un rna tors It mil lined the 
Noith by its threat tint sooner or 1 itei slavery 
would pic\ ill tnd the South b\ its threat 
(which seemed to them dso a hoj c md an mten 
tiou on Lincoln s sick) tint ( *h\civ would be 
abolished utlcily llien toe cjuot ition V house 
dmded igainst itself e moot st md/ seemed to 
ennsage the brciLup of tire Union but Lin 
coin hastened to rule out that possibilm In so 
doing he denied to the c xtic mists oi North and 
South the consolations oi secession it was to be 
impossible for one side to siv to the otlici Co) 

1 \hout i month luci on ]uh in ibg * it thi(C,o toi 
ex imp lc Lincoln md chit b\ this tkd'irmon lie did mt 
intend it to be thought tint he w is in lavour of uiuhin,. 

It w is i pu diet ion onh — it nm ln\i been 'i ioolish me 
pei haps 
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in peace/ The whole eilcct of the passage was to 
picture two irreconcilable forces indissolubly 
confined within the boundaries of the Union, 
unable to compromise, unable to escape, with 
no prospect but unconditional surrender. 

Lincoln's friends had advised him to delete 
this inflammatory passage from his speech, but 
he had steadfastly refused. Somehow the scrip- 
tural text had caught his imagination; he could 
not bring himself to sacrifice his carefully con- 
sidered paragraph. No doubt the struggle 
against Douglas influenced him heie. He must 
show that Douglas's popular sovereignty was 
dangerous, both foi those who wi sited to prevent 
the extension of slavers, and those* who wished 
to promote it. It could be used b\ cither side to 
achieve its purposes. To the Republicans of the 
North Lincoln said: 4 l)o not be tempted to 
follow Douglas and his apparently fair and 
democratic methods. By these methods slavery 
will be introduced in all the territories, as 
Kansas shows. Douglas may not want slavery in 
Kansas, but his popular sovereignty wall allow 
it to be brought thcie/ To the Democrats of the 
South Lincolp hoped to address some words 
which would undermine still further Douglas's 
position with them. lie was to do this more 
effectively later in his attack on the ‘Freeport 
Doctrine,' but for the present he confined him- 
self to the assertion that the Union might 
become all free, and that no doctrine of popular 
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sovereignty would avail to save slavery in the 
South. 

It is not eas> to explain all that Lincoln had 
m mind in steadfastly retaining tins passage in 
his speech, but one strong leason appears to have 
been this hostility to Douglas and this dttcrmin 
ation at all costs to disci edit his doctrine ol 
popular sovcitignty Douglas was indeed a 
serious nval to Lincoln for the lcadciship of the 
Republican paity .n Illinois lherc weic many 
Republicans who would have accepted him, 
especially after he had biokcn with Buchanan 
and the Democrats over then handling of the 
Lecompton Constitution But c\en if Douglas 
had icfuscd to lease his puts, he could hive 
won ovei many votes to his side and thus dealt 
the young Republican pur\ in Illinois a fatal 
blow. Lincoln saw this, and realised that his 
own futuie as well as that of his pntv in the 
state was at stake Thioughout his debates with 
Douglas ht sticsses then child ciucs To the 
student looking bick now, the extent of then 
common ground is mote stnknig than their 
dillerences Douglas did not want to see slaveiv 
extended, noi did Lincoln, he djd not piopose 
to interfere with slaveiy in the states, noi did 
Lincoln, he did not like the decision of the 
Supreme Couit in the Died Scotticise 4 , noi cud 
Lincoln His Kansas Ncbi iska Bill was an 
attempt at a compiomisc on the same principles 
as the Compromise of 1830, above all, he wished 
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to save the Union, as Lincoln did. The pro- 
slavery secessionists of the South hated him even 
more than they hated Lincoln. These things 
should be remembered as we follow the debates. 

Lincoln had begun his campaign for the 
SenatoAhip by the ‘House-Divided' speech at 
Springfield on June 16, 1858. On July 9 Douglas 
made a speech in Chicago. Lincoln was present: 
he took notes of what Douglas said, and the next 
day he made a speech in reply at the same place. 
Then Douglas spoke at an open-air meeting at 
Springfield on July 17, and Lincoln replied in 
the evening at a meeting in the State Hall of 
Representatives. But by this time Lincoln's sup- 
porters weie becoming rathei dissatisfied at the 
way in which Lincoln was following Douglas, 
always appearing in the wake of the great Demo- 
cratic leader and nc\er, so to speak, standing 
upon his own independent ground. They urged 
Lincoln to challenge Douglas to a series of 
debates. He agreed to the suggestion, and it was 
arranged that they should address the same 
meetings at seven towns in the state of Illinois 
on dates fixed ilnoughout August, September 
and October. The procedure was that, alter- 
nately, one should speak an hour to open the 
debate, the other should have an hour and a 
half to reply, and the first should then have half 
an hour to finish. So the debates were held, at 
Ottawa on August 21, at Freeport on August 
27, at Jonesboro on September 15, at Charleston 
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on September 18, at Galesburg on October 7, at 
Quincy on October 13 and at Alton on October 
15 - 1 

These Lincoln-Douglas debates aroused great 
interest in the state of Illinois and far outside it. 
The great issue before the American 5?Jnion — 
whether it was to be a free Union or a slave 
Union — was debated by the two leaders. Yet it 
cannot be pretended that much pleasure can be 
obtained from reading the debates in full after 
the lapse of years. At times there are passages 
where the issues at stake stand out clearly and 
are stated with a force and clarity that cannot 
be surpassed. But much of the time is taken 
up, inevitably, with controversy on smaller 
points, with refutations and denials, with dissec- 
tion of opponents’ arguments and criticism of 
the opponents' parties. There are, in the nature 
of the case, many ‘debating’ points to be scored. 
And indeed it is too much to expect that either 
contestant could sustain seven debates without 
much repetition. There is no need, therefore, 
for a detailed examination of the debates on 
each occasion. It is enough to concentrate upon 
the outstanding points. Three ir; particular are 
selected for discussion. 

1 In addition to these formal debates both candidates 
addressed dozens of other meetings individually. It was at 
one of these meetings, at Clinton, on September 8, that 
Lincoln is alleged to have said : ‘You can fool all the people 
some of the time and some of the people all the time, but 
you cannot fool all the people all the time.' See, eg. Carl 
Sandburg, Lincoln, The Prairie Years, Vol. s, p. 14a. 
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The people of Illinois were not unanimous in 
their attitude to the slavery question. In the 
north, where immigration from free states had 
largely determined the composition of the 
people, opinion was opposed to slavery; in the 
south, wlieic immigration from slave states had 
occurred, there was correspondingly an opinion 
in its favour; while in the centre, where the 
Whigs were still strong, ad vocal es of extreme 
abolitionism had caused many people to react in 
favour of the Democratic paity. Lincoln and 
Douglas had to walk carefully among the varied 
opinions, and on the whole it looked as if 
Dofiglas could count on the greater support. 
For Lincoln it was most important*to appear as 
a moderate if he was not to alienate central 
Illinois, but not too moderate if he was to retain 
the support of northern Illinois, where the 
Abolitionists might oppose him. 

At the start of the debates Douglas made use 
of this dilemma. The fiist debate was at Ottaw r a, 
in northern Illinois, and theie Douglas put 
these questions to Lincoln: 

*1. Was he in favour of the repeal of the 
fugitive slave law? 

‘z. Was he pledged against the admission of 
any more sla\e states to the Union? 

*3. Was he* pledged against the admission of 
new states into the Union with such a constitu- 
tion as the people of that state may see fit to 
make? 
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*4. Was he pledged to the abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia? 

*5. Was he pledged to the prohibition of the 
slave trade between the different states? 

‘6. Was he pledged to prohibit slavery in all 
the Territories of the United States, Aorth as 
well as south of the line of the Missouri Com- 
promise? 

*7. Was he opposed to the acquisition of any 
new Territory unless slavery is first prohibited 
therein?’ 

These were difficult questions for a man to 
answer who wished to be elected to a Senatorship 
by a state like Illinois. Northern Illinois might 
have liked him to say ‘Yes’ to them all; southern 
Illinois might have required the answer *No’ 
in all cases; for central Illinois it must be 
‘No’ in most cases. As it turned out, Lincoln’s 
answers were in line with what the trend of his 
thought up to this point would lead one to 
expect. He gave his answers at Freeport, on the 
occasion of the second debate. He said boldly 
that, in answer to Question 6, he was implicitly, 
if not expressly, pledged to a belief in the right 
and duty of Congress to prohibi/ slavery in all 
the United States Territories. He did not wish 
to see slavery extended. For the rest of the ques- 
tions, he answered in general ‘NV He was not 
pledged in the directions which Douglas asked. 
But he added that, though not pledged, he had 
his hopes and opinions. He thought the Southern 
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states were entitled to a Congressional fugitive 
slave law. He confessed frankly that he would 
be glad to know that no more slave states were 
to enter the Union, but he thought that if a 
Tenitory, having prevented slavery within its 
borders 1 , should then come none the less to set 
up a slave ronsiitution when the time came for 
them to be admitted as a state into the Union, 
he would feel obliged to admit them. On the 
matter of slavery in the Distiict of Columbia, 
he said oru e more that he would be glad to see 
it go, but lie reitciated the principles he had 
advocated in his bill as a Cotigi essman — aboli- 
tion should be gradual, it should be accepted by 
a majoiity of the qualified \oteis ltf the District 
and it should be accompanied by compensation. 
The abolition of the slave trade between the 
states was a pioblcm on which, as he had said, 
he was not pledged, and he added that if it 
should be found that emigres'* had power to 
abolish it, he would still not be in favour of the 
exercise of the power 'unless upon some con- 
servative principle as I conceive it, akin to what 
I have said in relation to the abolition of slavery 
in the District ,ot Columbia/ 

In these answers Lincoln shows his familiar 
method of thought. He is opposed to the ex- 
tension of slavery and he wishes to see the 
United States all free. But he proposes no ex- 
treme methods to reach the extreme goal. His 
methods are moderate; he prefers to adopt ‘some 
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conservative principle' where others advocated 
abolitionism. His answeis go as far as he can to 
icassurc central and southern Illinois, but his 
bold statement of his immediate programme in 
relation to the Territories and of his ultimate 
goal of a free Union must necessarily sronfnm 
die extreme pro-slavery men in their hostility 
to him. That was inevitable. No honest man 
could expect otherwise. 

So far Douglas bad had his tui n at interroga- 
tion. At Freeport Lincoln, having answered 
Douglas’s questions, now put to Douglas four 
questions addiessed paiticularly to the doctrine 
of popular sovereignty . Hus is the second aspect 
of the debates to which attention must be given 
One of the tour questions w r as* 

‘Can the people of a United States Territory, 
in any lawful w r av, against the wish of any citi- 
zen of the United States, exclude slaveiy from its 
limits pnor to the formation of a state con- 
stitution?’ 

This was a difficult question for Douglas. If 
he said that the people of a Ten’tory could not 
exclude sla\ ei v ( he was accepting the Died Scott 
decision; he was admitting # that popular 
sovereignty w T as valueless and he was giving 
away to the Republicans and to Lincoln the 
whole case he had built up in favour of popular 
sovereignty as a means by which in practice the 
North could prevent the extension of slavery 
If he said that the people of a Territory could 
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exclude slavery, he was repudiating the Died 
Scott decision and saying to the South that, in 
spite of that decision, slavery could not spread; 
the Territories could he denied to Southern con- 
trol. 

The ‘answer Douglas gave was an extension 
of that which he had outlined in his speech at 
Springfield in June 1837 aftci the Dred Scott 
derision. He said : 

'It matters not what way the Supreme Comt 
may hereafter decide as to the abstiact question 
whether slavery may or may not go into a I'ciri- 
tory under the Constitution, the people have 
the dawful means to introduce it 01 exclude it 
as they please, for the reason that slavery cannot 
exist a day or an hour am where unless it is sup- 
ported by local police regulations Ihese police 
regulations tan be established by the local 
legislatuie, and if the people are opposed to 
slavery they w 7 ill elect representatives to that 
body who will by unfriendly legislation effec- 
tually prevent the introduction of it into their 
midst. If, on the contrary, they are for it, then 
legislation will favour its extension.’ 

This answer,, meant that the Dred Scott de- 
cision could be nullified b> the failure of a 
Territorial legislature to protect the lights of the 
slave-owmer, Ij[ was an answer which did Douglas 
great harm w T ith the Southern rnembeis of his 
party. This 'Freeport Doctrine,’ as it came to be 
called, coupled with his quarrel with Piesident 
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Buchanan and the party leaders over the 
Lecompton Constitution, made Douglas many 
enemies in his party. It meant that when, in 
i860, the Democratic party had to choose a 
candidate for the Presidency, Douglas, who 
might otherwise have been nominated* unani- 
mously, came forward as a nominee of a section 
only of the party. It is a reasonable conjecture 
that the Freeport Doctrine and Popular 
Sovereignty lost Douglas the President) m 
i860. 

Meanwhile it won him the election for Sena- 
tor in Illinois. Although Lincoln undo the most 
of Douglas’s answer in southern Illinois, par- 
ticularly in the third debate at Jonesboio, well 
in the south in a part of Illinois called ‘Fg\pt,’ 
the Freeport Doctrine apnealed to enough 
people in c (Mitral and nouhoin Illinois to sec me 
Douglas’s election. Lincoln had foreseen this 
consequence of his ques* ; on. His suppoiteis had 
urged him not to put the question, ’ll you do,’ 
thev said, ‘you can never be Senator.’ ‘Gentle- 
men,’ Lincoln said, ‘I am killing larger game; 
if Douglas answers, he can never be President 
and the battle of 1860 is woitl\ a hundred of 
this.' Lincoln did not mean that he was putting 
the question in order that he himself might 
become President. Whatever !y c ambitions, 
there was no reason vet for him to chink that he 
would be the Republican candidate. All that 
he meant was that he was out to split the Demo- 
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cratic party in the Presidential election and so 
secure the election of a Republican. 

But Lincoln’s opposition to Douglas over 
popular sovereignty went deeper than a ques- 
tion of tactics. Here is the third feature of the 
debates* which deserves mention. Lincoln and 
Douglas were at one in desiring the preservation 
of the Union; they both put the Union first. 
But whereas Douglas was piepaicd to say that 
he did not mind whether the Union was free or 
slave, Lincoln said boldly that he wanted the 
Union to be all tree. And he based himself here 
on a deep moral issue. Sla\er) was a wrong. Jn 
his reply to Douglas in the seventh and last 
debate at Alton, he put this point: 

‘The leal issue in this conn o\eisy — the one 
pressing upon eveij mind— is the sentiment on 
the part of one class who looks upon the institu- 
tion of slavery as a wiong, and ol another class 
that does not look upon it as a wrong. The 
sentiment that contemplates the institution of 
slavery in this country as a wrong is the senti- 
ment of the Republican party. . . . They look 
upon it as being a moral, social and political 
wrong; and while they contemplate it as such, 
they nevertheless have due regard for its actual 
existence among us, and the difficulties of get- 
ting rid of it in any satisfactory way, and to all 
the constitutional obligations thrown about it. 
Yet having a due regard for these, they desire a 
policy in regaid to it that looks to its not creat- 
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ing any more danger They insist that it, as far 
as may be, be treated as a wrong, and one of the 
methods of ti eating it as a wrong is to make 
provision that it shall grow no laiger They also 
desire a policy that looks to a peaceful end of 
slavery some time, as being a wrong « If 
there be a man amongst us who does not think 
that the institution ot sli\eiv is wiong m any 
one of the aspects oi which I li ivc spoken, he is 
misplaced and ought not to be with us And it 
theie be a nnn amongst us who is so impatient 
of it as a wrong is to disugnd its utuil piesenee 
among us and the difheultv ot getting nd of it 
suddenly in i sitistactoi) way, and lo disiegaid 
the constitutional obligitions ihiown about it, 
that man is nnsphetd it he is on oui plitioini 
We diselnm sympathy with him in piactical 
action lie is not placed pioperl) with us 

On the othei hand I hive snd theie is a 
sentiment which ticats ** a^ not being wrong 
1 hat is tht Democratic sentiment of this day 
1 do not me in to si\ that tvciy n m who stands 
within that i uige positnely iss its that it is 
right Ih it el iss will me hide all who posnncly 
assert that it is light, and all wpo, like Judge 
Douglas tieat it as mdilfeient uid do not say it 
is cnliei light 01 wiong He conic mU that 
whate\ei communitv w ints slues has a right to 
have them So they have it it is not a wiong 
But if it is a wiong, he eannot say people have 
a light to do wiong 
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So the two weie divided on Lhis issue. Lin- 
coln had taken his stand on a moral ground; he 
had taken his choice between tolerating a slave 
Union and advocating a free Union. Douglas 
evaded or postponed the choice. And for the 
time b«ing he succeeded. On November 2 , 1858, 
the state elections were held in Illinois. 1 The 
Democrats still retained a majority in the legis- 
lature, although the Republicans made some 
gains. Thcic had been some doubt how far the 
Democrats would be united in supporting 
Douglas alter his breach with the paity in 
Washington and his statement of the Fieepott 
Doctiine But when the election was held 
on January 5, 1859, Douglas was Vanned by 
hfty-iour votes to foity-six lecoulcd tor 
Lincoln. 

The contest ot principles did noL end with the 
election of Douglas. Lincoln went 011 to speak in 
other states, asserting everywhere his doctiine 
that slavery must not be extended because 
slavery was a wrong, and that no policy short of 
that could be sufiic ient tor the Republican party. 
In December he undertook a tour in Kansas. 
He was now becoming a national figure. His 
contest with Douglas had hr ought him on to the 
national stage. On l^ebiuary 27, i860, he 

1 Senators at tins tune and until 1913 were not dnectly 
elected bv the people ot a stale , they weie eluted by the 
legislature ol the slate Strictlv speaking, the r unpaign in 
which Lincoln and Douglas wcu speaking was the election 
campaign loi the slate lcgislutuie ol Illinois. 
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addressed a great meeting at the Cooper Insti- 
tute in New York, and stated once more and 
with great effect the opinions he had slowly 
worked out in die preceding ycais. 

The excitement and heat ot the contest at 
this crisis in the histoiy of the United States was 
suddenly inflamed once more by an incident in 
October 1859, an incident which was compar- 
able in its cflect on the South with the beat- 
ing of Senator Sumner by Preston Brooks in 
its effect on the North. On the night of Sunday, 
October 16, John Biown, the anti-sla\ety 
fanatic whose murderous attack at Potawotomie 
in Kansas in May iBjfi had gone unpunished, 
suddenly attacked an arsenal of the United 
States situated at Harpcfs Fei 1 y in Virginia. 
John Blown was at the head ot a little band ot 
tlmtcen whites, including three of his sons, and 
five negroes, and he stems to have intended that 
his raid should help to b '*c the slates and found 
for them a refuge in the Appalachian inoun 
tains. After fieict fighting John Biown was 
captured on Tuesday, October 18, but only 
after the militia had been called out and with 
them a detachment of United States marines 
under the command of Robeit E. Lee, later to 
be a great genet al in the Gi\ il War. John Biown 
was tried tor murder and tieason condemned to 
death and hanged on Decembci 2. His last 
speech was dignified and Icivent, and many 
opponents ot slavery in the North regarded him 
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thenceforth as a martyr in the cause. They were 
to sing: 

' John Brown’s body lies a-mould’ring in his 
grave 

But t fiis soul goes marching on.’ 

To the South he had been the dreadful portent 
of a negro rising, the most feaiful event the 
slave states could imagine. Despite the con- 
demnation of John Brown's raid which was ex- 
pressed by paities and politicians of the North, 
the South saw in the event a sign of what must 
be expected of ‘Black Republicanism.' 

Lincoln said of John Brown’s raid: ‘II was 
not a slave insurrection. It was an attempt bv 
white men to get up a revolt among sla\es, in 
which the slaves refused to participate. In fact 
it was so absuui that the slaves, with all their 
ignorance, saw plainly enough that it could not 
succeed.’ 
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Presidential Candidate aad 
President-elect 


‘This Lincoln, President now by the grace of luck. 
Disunion, politics, Douglas and a few speeches. . . .’ 

Stephen Vincent Benei : John Brown's Body. 


T HE struggle between North and South now 
became intense, as the year i860 brought 
round again the time for a Presidential election. 
For the South the contest seemed to be a matter 
of life and death. With the admission of Minne- 
sota and Oregon to the Union in 1858 and 1859 
as free states, the totals were now eighteen free 
states and fifteen slave suites. The South were 
m a minority; and it was difficult to see how 
they could ever become a majority or even main- 
tain an equality. Since 1845, when Texas was 
admitted as a slave state, five new states had 
been admitted to the Union, and all of them 
had come in as free states — Iowa in 1846, Wis- 
consin in 1848, California in 1850 and Minne- 
sota and Oregon. At some time New Mexico 
and even Arizona might be admitted as states 
where slavery was legal, but that marked the 
limit of what the South might hope to gain. 
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And now the Republican party had come into 
the field and Lincoln stood pledged to the pre- 
vention of the spread of slavery into the Tcrri- 
toncs, and he spok* of slavery as a ‘wiong ’ For 
the South their choice came to this T ithcr they 
must control the government of the Union, m 
spite of their inferior position, or they must 
leave the Union and form a new Union among 
themselves, organised upon their own pi in 
ciples Now, thcie was on!) one vva) in which 
the South could control the government of the 
Union, and that was thiough the Democratic 
paitv The Democratic paitv was not a secrional 
party. It had supporters in the North and the 
South, and it it remained united it had a chance 
of obtaining the* Pnsidcncv 1 he South pie 
dominated in the Democratic party and there 
tore could eontiol its administration Here was 
the oppoiturntv But if the Democratic part) 
should lose the President), it the Republicans, 
the paitv ot the Noiih, should win, then the 
South would have lost then influence They 
might as well leave the Union at once 

So it was that, when the Presidential cam 
paign came on in i8(jo, the South declared that 
if a Republican was elected to the Presidency, 
they would secede tiom the Union This did not 
mean that the South pioposcd a civil war if 
the Republicans should win They anticipated 
evidently a peaceful s< cession But they were 
convinced that if the Republicans gained con- 
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trol, the South would be better out of the Union 
than in it. The maintenance of the Union de- 
pended in i860, therefore, on the victory of 
the Democratic party, for only through that 
party could the South gain conn ol o\er the 
go\cinment of the United States Su<!li was 
the position as the parties proceeded in 
i860 to the choice of their candidates for the 
Presidency 

But now the fatal thing happened The Demo 
cratic party split on the slaveiy question, and 
with the split ^thev lost the Piesidencv On 
April 23, i860, the comention of the Demo 
ciatic paity met at Chailesron, m South Caro- 
lina, to scled then tmdidue and to fianie a 
platfoim Douglas was the ob\ious candid ite 
He was a Noithern Senator, ftom Illinois a fiec 
state He could be expected to cany some states 
in the Noith and West, and these with a solid 
support fiom the Southern stucs might ha\e 
gi\en the Democrats a \ictoi) The Union 
would have been picseiud— not 1 single state, 
save possiblv South Catohna, would have 
seccdccl But the Southern states would not give 
this solid support to Douglas They belreved 
that he had deceived them His doctrine of 
popular soveieignty had seemed to oiler a 
promise that slivcry could he prodded m the 
lerntoiies, but now his attitude over the 
lecompton Constitution foi Kansas in Congress 
and his Freeport DocUine, which positively 
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encouraged and instructed Territories in the 
methods of evading the constitutional guarantees 
of slavery, made him unacceptable to the South. 
Yet Douglas was the one candidate of the Demo- 
cratic party who might have carried the elec- 
tion. 1 With his rejection the election was cer- 
tainly lost. 

Yet it could hardly have been otherwise when 
the temper of the South is considered. The 
South had come to the conclusion that no com- 
promise on the rights and wrongs of slavery 
could be tolerated. Here they took up the same 
position as Lincoln. No one could be indifferent 
on the question. Lincoln urged th^ Republicans 
to reject Douglas and his popular sovereignty 
because slavery was a wrong; it was not right or 
wrong, as Douglas maintained. The South de- 
manded that the Democrats reject Douglas and 
his popular sovereignty because they believed 
that slavery was right, and not right or wrong, 
as Douglas maintained. In the convention at 
Charleston, William Yancey, of Alabama, de- 
manded that the Democratic party should say 
openly ‘that slavery was right/ The Democratic 
Senator Pugh, of Ohio, a Northern free state, 
said: ‘Gentlemen of the South, you mistake us 
— you mistake us — we will not do it/ And so, 
on April 30, after a week's deliberations, the 
delegates from the cotton states of the South 

1 Whethei, in faci, he would have done so is, of course, a 
matter of speculation. See below, pp. 120-4. 
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walked out of the Democratic convention and 
the party had split. 

It was not possible for those who remained in 
the convention to nominate Douglas, because 
under the lules of the Democratic party (until 
1936) it was necessary for a candidate to'Veceive 
the support of a two-thirds majoiity of the dele- 
gates. The convention therefore adjourned to 
meet at Baltimore. After many confusing 
manccuvies, with further withdrawals and re- 
turns, on June 18 the convention chose Douglas 
as the official candidate of the Democratic party. 
Those who had withdiawn then held a separate 
convention of their own in Baltimoie (and there 
was another going on at Richmond in ambiguous 
relations with it), and on June 28 nominated 
the then Vice-Pi esident, John C. Bieckinridge, 
of Kentucky, as their candidate. Their pro- 
gramme was the extension of sla\ery and the 
annexation of Cuba, where a furtner develop- 
ment of Southern economy was hoped for. 

While the Democratic party was undergoing 
these ciises, the Republicans weie making their 
choice. Few would have prophesied that they 
wmild pick Abraham Lincoln. He was not the 
outstanding man in the Republican party. 
William H Seward, of New Yoik, and Salmon 
P. Chase, of Ohio, were its mom prominent 
men and the outstanding candidates. Seward 
had been Governor of New York State, and a 
United States Senator fiom the state since 1848; 
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Chase had served two terms as Governor of Ohio 
and had been a United States Senator for six 
years. But, as often happens in the choice of 
Presidential candidates in the United States, 
the prominent men are passed over, for their 
very prominence means that they will have 
enemies as well as friends. Seward and Chase 
were both thought to be radical and extremist 
on the slavery issue. It was Seward who had 
spoken of the ‘irrepressible conflict/ yet he was 
no more extreme than Lincoln. But he was a 
prominent man, and what he said was not for- 
gottcn./Nor do party organisers* always welcome 
a strong man in the White House. They will 
wish to control him/ not to be controlled by 
him/For this reason the great party loader is not 
always, or indeed usually, chosen as Presidential 
candidate in the United States. 

Lincoln worked hard to obtain the nomina- 
tion. His ambition operated here as it had from 
the beginning. After his speech at the Cooper 
Institute in New York on February 27, 18(10, 
which made him known in the East, he had 
undertaken a tour of the New England states. 
He returned # to Springfield in March and set 
about active negotiations to secure the support 
of the Illinois delegation to the Republican 
national convention. The state convention was 
held in May, and Lincoln carried the meeting. 
The convention instructed its delegates to sup- 
port Lincoln at the national convention. An 
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incident in the meeting o i the state convention 
illustrates one factor which was used in favour 
of Lincoln's nomination and election. John 
Hanks, a cousin of Lincoln, marched into the 
convention carrying two fence rails, which he 
claimed Lincoln and he had split thirty years 
before on the Sangamon liver near Decatur, 
Illinois, where the convention was then meeting. 
Heie was evidence of the frontier man, the 
candidate who represented the West and its in- 
terests, and who could withstand the piessure of 
Eastern industrialists and Southern cotton- 
growcis. Lincoln became known as ‘the rail 
splitter,’ and doubtless he gained some support 
fiom this 1 

The Republican national convention met at 
Chicago, in a 'wigwam' specially constructed 
loi the purpose. It proceeded to its solemn task 
with the combination of intrigue, foolery, 
bellowing, shouting, hissing, conviviality, farce, 
melodrama and other forms of that reckless 
tempting of Providence which characterise these 
gatherings in the United States. What the con- 
vention wanted was a candidate who could 
counter all the influence ol I^ouglas in the 
Northern states. They could not hope to carry 
the cotton states, of course, but if they could 
win such states as New Jersey, .Pennsylvania, 

1 Humorists called his eldest son, Robert, ’The Prince of 
Rails' — a not mappiopnate title as it turned out, foi he was 
to become in later lilc* an execuuve of the Pullman Com 
pany. 
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Indiana and Illinois from Douglas, they would 
have a chance of snatching success from the 
Democrats. Lincoln had shown himself the man 
who could stand up to Douglas, and his debates 
in 1858 and the tenacity with which he pursued 
the arguments against popular sovereignty 
marked him out as a good candidate. 

The convention spent its first two days adopt- 
ing a platform while bargaining went on behind 
the scenes. On the third day it came to a ballot. 
An absolute majority was needed tor a candi- 
date to be chosen — that is to say, more than all 
the other candidates put together — but there 
was no requirement of a two-thiids majority, as 
in the Democratic party. Voting w r as by delega- 
tions from states, each state being giv£n a voting 
power roughly proportionate to its population. 
Sometimes a states delegation was not unani- 
mous and a fraction of its \otc might be cast 
for a candidate. With these preliminaries in 
mind we can understand the proceedings in the 
‘wigwam/ On the first ballot Seward led with 
1 73^ votes; Lincoln had 102. On the second 
ballot Sew T ard had 184J and Lincoln 181. On 
the third bal|pt Lincoln was chosen. The date 
was May 18, 18G0, less than a month alter the 
Democratic party had split upon the choice ol 
Douglas at its convention in Chai lesion, but 
before the choices of Douglas and Bieckiniidge 
had been made. Lincoln’s nomination w r as not 
secured without some hard baigaining. Between 
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the hist and second ballots Lincoln’s managers 
promised the supporters of Simon Gameion, who 
controlled the party machine m his state of 
Pennsylvania and who was a candidate for 
nomination, that if the) transf cried then sup 
poit to Lincoln, Gameion should be 'given 
Cabinet office if Lincoln was elected This was 
a [nonuse which Lincoln had forbidden them to 
make Bur he felt obliged to keep to it, and it 
caused him great noublc in the euly )tars of 
his administration 

So Lincoln was chosen And, ‘if we can put 
aside the illusion which besets us who it* id the 
preceding history, if at all, in the light of 1 in 
coins speeches, and to whom Ins torn pen Lois 
aie mere names this was the most surprising 
nomination ever made m Amcnca ’ 1 hesc aie 
the words of Lincoln’s biographer Lend Chain 
wood And he goes on to remark tli it in i ejecting 
Seward bee uise he was thought to be too radical 
and m choosing Lincoln, who<“ woids weie more 
evtieme than Seward s, but less well known, the 
convention 4 to please those who liked com 
promise, rejected a mm who would cei 
tamly have compromised, and clvost one who 
would give all that moderation demanded and 
die before he vielded one further inch ’ ‘ At 
this critical moment the fit inm was chosen on 
the very ground of his supposed unhtness ’ 

Lincoln received the news of his nomination 
at Springfield He is reported to have said 
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‘Well, gentlemen, there is a little short woman 
at our house who is probably more interested in 
this dispatch than I am; and, if you will excuse 
me, I will take it up and let her see it/ On 
May 19, i860, he received a delegation from the 
convention charged with the duty of acquaint- 
ing him formally with its decision. They came 
to his house, and after some pleasant conversa- 
tion he astonished and disappointed some of the 
party enthusiasts by offering them a glass of 
water to celebrate the occasion. Lincoln drank 
no spirits or wines, and he did not smoke. It was 
a check on conviviality as ordinarily understood 
and practised in political circles of that day. 

To the three candidates already mentioned, 
there was to be added a fourth. On May 9, the 
day on which the Illinois Republicans had held 
their state convention at Decatur and had de- 
cided ta support Lincoln, there had met, also 
in Baltimore, the convention of a new party, 
the Constitutional Union party. Its programme 
was 'the Constitution of the Country, the Union 
of the States and the enforcement of the laws/ It 
proposed to ignore the question of slavery. It 
was composed of the conservative membeis oi 
most parties, who desired to a\oid exli ernes and 
who saw safely for the Union in an attempt to 
ignore the issue which so violently divided the 
other parties. The Constitutional Union 
nominated John Bell, a Senator from Tennessee, 
for the Presidency. 
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Here, then, were the four parties. The Repub- 
licans wcie opposed to the extension of slavery 
into the Territories, although they advocated no 
interference with slavery in the states. But they 
had other ideas. They had their eye on the 
frontier. They piomised settlers a fice quaiter- 
section of public land. They lemcnibeicd also 
those, like the iron-masters of Pennsylvania and 
the wool growers of Ohio, who had suficred horn 
competition with British imports, and they 
promised a protective tar ill. There weie thus 
linked together the industrialism of the Noith, 
anti-slavery sentiment and the agticultuial vote 
of the West. This was the party which nom- 
inated Lincoln lor President and Hannibal 
Hamlin of Maine for Vice President. The 
Douglas Democrats professed indifference on the 
question of slavery and proposed to lease it to 
the people of the Territories to decide whether 
they accepted it or not. The Breckinridge 
Democrats — who were surooi ted bv President 

i * * 

Buchanan — declared that slasery was right and 
that its extension and protection should be 
sought And finally there was the C institutional 
Union party, with John Bell attempting not 
merely indifference to but ignorance of the 
slavery issue. 

In the campaign itself Lincoln tetok no part 
He remained at Springfield and left the conduct 
of the struggle to his party organisations in the 
various states. He wrote a friendly note to 
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Hannibal Hamlin, the Vice-Presidential candi- 
d ite whom he had never seen. He received many 
callers. One thing he did at this time inevit- 
ably interests the student of his life. He grew 
a beard. Most people think of Lincoln as a man 
with a short beard and assume maybe that he 
had it all his adult life. In fact he giew it at 
the age of fifty-one, after he became a Presiden- 
tial candidate. Jn October i860 he received a 
letter from a little girl in Westfield, New York, 
called Glare Bedell, who suggested that he 
should glow a beaid so that he might look more 
dignified when he became President. He appears 
to have been influenced b) this suggestion. He 
let his beard grow And when the train catling 
him to Washington as President efect in March 
1861 stopped at Westfield, Lincoln asked foi 
Grace Bedell. She was brought to the train and 
Lincoln kissed her He was no longer the clean- 
shaven politician iamiliai to Illinois. 

Bcloie giving the figui cs of the result in the 
Presidential election of November 6, i860, it is 
woith noting the method by which the vote is 
taken. The vote is taken by states: it is not a 
national vota Moreover, it is not a diiect vote 
for the Presidential candidates, but a vote by 
the people of the states 1 for electors who, 
meeting in -their respective states as electoral 
colleges, aie to choose the President. Now, the 

1 Except in South Caiohna, where, in 1860, electors were 
still chosen by the let>islatuic of the state. 
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consequences of this method of election need to 
be considered If in anv state a majority of the 
voters chose electors pledged to suppoit Lin- 
coln, foi example, then all the votes cast tor 
other electors were wasted l mcoln would carry 
all the Presidential electors for that states And 
similirl) in the case ot the other candidates It 
might thus happen that a Presidential candidate 
might have mam thousinds of votes cast for hnu 
and set not obtain a concsponding support m 
the electoral colleges 1 he vote of the people 
and the vote in the electoral colleges were thus 
frequently out <Jf proportion to each othei 

This, m fict, was whit hippcncd in the elec 
non of r86o I incoln polled i 8(i(> >| 5^ votes, 1 
Doughs 1 37O <h 7 ™tcs Breckinridge 8^0 7S1 
votes and Bell >88 S79 votes But in tenns ot 
electors in the eleetoi il colleges the result w is 
drfleient I mcoln hid cinud all the fire states 
except New jcrsc), where bv a party baigun 
three elect 01s out of the seven to be chosen wcie 
lot Doughs md foui for I incoln \ct Doughs 
had polled heavily in all the stites whcie Lin 
coin htel succeeded But his voUs were of no 
avail unless he actuallv cirncd the poll foi the 
electoral colleges So in the electoral colleges 
Lrncoln had 180 votes, hut Douglas hid only 

1 I incoln w<nf to the poll himsrlf H< Ind unii‘) \o'rd 
foi hitnscli in t lie ptsl bill he did not do *« on this occasion 
He ahst lined fron voting foi 1 lie I'irsukniii 1 electors hut 
\otcd foi the otlui ollucs which \scu also (ontesttd at the 
same poll 
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twelve — the three from New Jersey and nine 
from Missouri, the only state which he actually 
won. Breckinridge had obtained his votes only 
in the South, and in particular he carried all the 
cotton states, and in addition North Carolina, 
Delaware and Mat) land. He had seventy-two 
votes in the elec total colleges. But he had not 
carried the whole South. Bell carried three 
Southern states — Virginia, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee — and he had thirty-nine votes in the 
electoral colleges. 

It can be seen from this vote also, that 
although Lincoln had more ‘popular’ votes — 
that is to sav, votes by the people — than anv 
single one of his opponents, if all the opposi- 
tion votes had been put together lie was in a 
minority of about a million, and that, too, in a 
total popular vote of a little over four and a 
half million. The majority of the American 
people did not vote for Lincoln Whether they 
would have done so had there been only one 
candidate in opposition to him. and that one 
Douglas, cannot be known tor ceitain. It is pos- 
sible that the) would not. If the Democratic 
party could h?\e united on Douglas, they might 
well have obtarned a majority of: the popular 
vote. Even so, it is not certain that this would 
have meant also a majority for Douglas in the 
electoral colleges. On the actual vote that took 
place an estimate has hern made of what the 
result would have been if all the votes cast for 
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Lincoln's three opponents had been concen- 
trated on a single one. Clearly there would have 
been a popular majority for Lincoln's opponent, 
but it is calculated that Lincoln would still have 
carried the electoral colleges by a majority of 
thirty five votes That is a calculation ** based 
upon the vote actually cast But had thcic been 
oulv the one candidate, Douglas, in opposition 
to Lincoln, it is not certain how, in fact, the 
popular vote would have gone 1 lie speculation 
is not vciy profitable lhc mam point is that 
Lincoln, like some other American Presidents, 
w is elected b ) a* strong major it\ in the electoral 
colleges, although on the popular vote more 
\otcs were cast for ill his opponents put togc ther 
than toi lumsclt And in that icspcct limoln 
(tumbles mou thm one Bntish Pnnie Minister 
It is a consequence of electoral systems where a 
simple rn qority is held to be decisive and where 
pioportion il icpresc nt *tion does not pitvail 
So Abiaham Lincoln w is eh t ted Piesulent of 
the United States on November (> i860 But 
another provision of the Constitution of the 
United States now affects the situation Until 
ie)<pj the President of the IJnited States, 
although elected in November, did not take 
office until the following Mairh 1 This meant 
that there might elapse a period of months in 
which a defeated administration «md a defeated 

1 R\ 1 Ik Iwcntnih \nicmlrmnt of he. now tikes office 
m J tnuaiy 
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Congress continued in office, while the newly 
elected President and Congress were powerless 
to take any hand in the control of affairs. Some- 
times the interval has not been harmful to the 
United States, and obviously not so when a 
President has been re-elected for a second term. 
But at other times it has caused a serious worsen- 
ing in the political situation. This happened 
when the Republican President Hoover was 
defeated by the Democrat Franklin Roosevelt in 
November 1932. An economic crisis had fallen 
upon the United States, and nobody had 
authority sufficient to control it. It happened 
also when the Demociats were defeated by the 
Republicans in November i860, and Abraham 
Lincoln was obliged to stand by po\Pei less while 
President Buchanan and the Democratic party, 
already divided within itself, continued to hold 
office in .Washington. In that interval critical 
events occurred in the history of the American 
Union. 

It had been made clear In some of the 
Southern states that if a Republican President 
was elected, they would leave the Union. 1 The 
Governor of fymtli Caiolina had communicated 
privately with the governors of other Southern 
states in October, before the election was held, 
to discover what suppoit South Carolina would 
get if it seceded. The answers were encouraging. 

1 Not a single vote was cast ior Lincoln in any of the states 
that seceded except Viiginia. 
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Accordingly, when the election of Lincoln was 
certain, the legislature of South Carolina called 
a convention in the state to consider the state’s 
relationship to the government of the United 
States. On December 20, 18G0, the convention, 
meeting at Charleston, unanimously dcfclaied 
'that the Union now subsisting between South 
Catolina and other states under the name of 
“The United States of Amciica'’ is hcieby dis- 
solved.’ 

The lead of South Catolina was quickly fol- 
lowed. Not that all the cotton states were 
unanimous A powerful iinnout) in favoui of 
the Union existed in most of them and some 
leadeis, like Jeff ci son Davis, of Mississippi, 
thought that action should be postponed until 
Lincoln’s administiation had been given a trial 
But a strong movement lor secession became 
piedominant. By Febiuaiy 1, 18G1, six more 
states had seceded — Mississippi on January 9, 
Floiida on January 10, AUbr la on January 1 1 , 
Georgia on Januatv 19, Louisiana on Januan 2G 
and Texas on Febiuarv 1. On Februaiv 4 dele 
gates from all these shires, except Texas, met in 
Congress at Montgomery. Alabama, and on 
Febiuaiy 8 they foimed the Confederate States 
of America, choosing Jefferson Davis as theii 
provisional Piesident and Alexander H. 
Stephens, of Georgia, as their provisional Vice- 
President. In Match the) had adopted a per- 
manent constitution, which was to take effect in 
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the next year. Such was the situation which con- 
fronted Abraham Lincoln by the time that he 
was inaugurated as President in March 1861. 

But that was not all. While these seven cotton 
states of the South had taken these steps, no 
cffccfiVe action had been taken against them by 
the Buchanan administration. As states seceded, 
their Senators and Representatives withdrew 
from Congiess at Washington; their citizens be- 
gan withdrawal fioni the Army of the United 
States. In each seceded state the state govern- 
ment took possession of the Federal arsenals, 
customs houses and post offices. Some prepara- 
tions were made by the states lor possible mili- 
tary action. I11 the* end only Fort Sumter in the 
harbour oi Charleston, Fon Pit kerrfin Pensacola 
Bay and the fortifications at Key West remained 
in the hands of the government of the United 
Stales. But President Buchanan took no action. 
He was advised by his Attorney-General that 
secession was illegal, but that he had no right to 
coeric a seceding state. He theiefoie condemned 
secession, and he urged compromise and peace- 
ful settlement. But he never spoke to the seceded 
states as President Andrew Jackson spoke to 
South Carolina in 1832, when that state had 
passed an ordinance to nullify the tariff act of 
Congress. Then Jackson had said that it was his 
duty to see that the laws oi the United States 
were enforced and that he would do it, and that 
disunion by armed force was treason, and those 
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who attempted it must suffer the consequences 
of treason. This was the way in which a Demo- 
cratic President, famous for his belief in the 
need to protect the rights of the states, had 
spoken, and on this basis had he negotiated a 
compromise with South Carolina which avoided 
secession. But President Buchanan spoke no such 
language now. 

Nor did Congress, in which, before secession 
had begun to take effect, the Democrats still 
retained a majority, give any positive lead. The 
withdrawal of the Senators from the seceding 
states gave the Republicans a majority in the 
Senate. An act was passed to admit Kansas to 
the Union under her latest free constitution, 
thus endorsing Douglas in his confidence in 
popular sovereignty in this case at any rate, 
fhc Territories of Nevada, Colorado and 
Dakota were organised, with no mention of 
slavery. A tariff act, the Morrill Act, the first 
strongly protective tariff since the controversy of 
1832, in which Jackson had intervened, was also 
passed. Its passage could have been prevented 
had the Southern Senators been present. These 
were the measures with which fongress was 
concerned. The great issues of secession and 
slavery were not dealt with. 

Not that attempts at compromise, were want- 
ing. There was one attempt, known as the Crit- 
tenden Compromise, which deserves attention. 
On December 1 8, 1 860, Senator Crittenden 
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proposed a constitutional amendment which 
would provide tor the reestablishment ot the 
Missouri Compromise line of 36° 30' as the divi 
sion between slavery and fiecdom 111 the Terri 
tones, with the positive establishment of slavery 
in tfife Terntones south of that line, for non in 
terferenee by Congress with slaveiy m the states 
and m the Distriet ot Columbia, and tor com 
pensation to the owners of fugitive sla\es who 
were not recovered So fai as 1 incoln was con 
eerned his attitude to this compiomisc was in 
aecoi dance with his polic) as publicly ex 
pounded and as developed over a long pc nod 
He was prepired to accept the second and third 
points, if the Southern Senators would appeal to 
their states agunst secession but HI could not 
accept the first point, winch involved the prm 
uple of extending and gunmteeing the exten 
sion of slavtr\ into the 1 crn tones 1 he Cntten 
den Compiomisc cime to nothing In the sue 
ceeding weeks the seven Southern states seceded 
And when, on rebiuaiv \ a Pc ice Convention 
met at Washington at the suggestion of Virginia, 
the seceding states showed then interest in it bv 
meeting on jjiat same elite it Montgomery to 
I lepne lor the t st iblishmc in of the Confederate 
States ot Aiueiica 
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The War 


‘And )(t wliat tuppence 10 nun in w'vr 
Wh) thc\ all £oini> out to v'irt 

Si iphin \ iNCrM lb n/ i John Bro-uns Body 

A BRAIIA.M LUSCOI N w is sworn in as 
President ol the United States on March 4, 
1861 The oatfi was administered b) Chief 
lusticc I ancy, who had dth\cicd the opinion 
of tlie Supicrne Couit in the Drcd Scott case 
just lour veils previously St Hiding behind 
Lincoln wis Stephen \ Doughs When Lin 
coin fumbled with his silk hit not quite know 
mg what to do with it as he prep ired to give his 
Inauguial Address Douglas took it from him 
tnd held it while he spoke The old enemy was 
standing b\ to help It w is symbolic of his 
attitude in tins crisis ol the Union Indeed, it 
proved to be almost ill that he could do for a 
few months later, on June ^ he 'Jhed suddenly 
in Chicago 

In his Inaugural \ddiess I incoln used woids 
which resembled closely those of Pieudcnt 
Andrew Jackson's proclamation to the people of 
South Carolina in 1832 Addressing the South, 
he said ‘In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow 
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countrymen, and not in mine, is the momentous 
issue of civil war. The government will not 
assail you . I hold, that in contemplation of 
universal law and of the Constitution, the 
Union of these states is perpetual. . . . No state, 
uporfits own mere motion can lawfully get out 
of the Union. . . . I shall take care, as the Con- 
stitution itself expressly enjoins upon me, that 
the laws of the Union be faithfully executed in 
all the states. . . . The power confided to me will 
be used to hold, occupy and possess the property 
and places belonging to the government, and to 
collect the duties and imposts.’ 

The fust test of these w r ords was provided by 
the situation of two forts — Foit Pickens at 
Pensacola, Florida, on the Gulf ol Mexico, and 
Fort Sumter in Charleston Haibour. South 
Carolina. They hid not yet fallen into the 
hands of the seceding states, but their ictcntion 
by the United States could not continue in- 
definitely unless they were reinfoiced and sup- 
plied. But any attempt so to assist them would 
be regarded as a hostile act by the seceding 
states and might be expected to lead to war. 
President Buchanan had taken no action. The 
problem was ticklish. After all, if the seceding 
states might yet be brought back to the Union, 
surely nothing should be done to iiritate them, 
especially when the forts concerned were of no 
strategic importance to the Union government 
in coercing the states. They were symbolic only. 
128 
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If an attempt was made to supply them, that 
attempt would be a symbol of the determina- 
tion of the President to maintain the laws of the 
Union. 

But more was involved than the risk of 
annoying the seceded states. It mu^’ be 
emphasised that up to this point only seven 
states had seceded, the cotton states of the lower 
South. The South as a whole had not seceded, 
and there was good hope that the states of the 
upper South might be kept within the Union. 
After all, in the Presidential election, Virginia, 
Kentucky and Tennessee had shown majorities 
for Bell, the candidate of Constitutional Union; 
they had rejected secession. Virginia was of par- 
ticular importance, for its territory extended 
round the boundaries of Pennsylvania to a point 
within a hundred miles of Lake Erie and could 
provide the base for an advance which would 
cut off one half of the Noith from the other. 
Further, if Virginia went, other states would 
follow 7 . Maryland might go, and Maryland and 
Vnginia between them surrounded Washington, 
so that if both seceded, the capital was lost. So 
Lincoln too had to proceed w-ith caution in de- 
ciding what action he should take about supply- 
ing the forts. 

Fort Sumter provided the test. Major Ander- 
son, who commanded the fort, notified the War 
Department that his supplies were running out 
and he must receive reinforcements and supplies 
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if he was to hold on Lincoln finally took the 
decision tow aids the end of March, to send a 
lelicf expedition, with piovisions only, to Poit 
Sumtei and to Tort Pickens, and he told the 
Confederate authorities of his intention fiu 
out ^ seven members of his Cabinet opposed 
the decision and lus militai) adviser was against 
it His Secretary of St itc 1 Willnni H Seward 
his rival lor the Republican nomination 
attempted to dissuide him b) a countci pi in 
indeed he hid alrc id) given rcpieseut itives of 
the South to undci stand thit Sumter would be 
tv u uitcd, and he even went so t ir as to secure 
l>> deception the diversion oi the e tpital ship 
of the Sumter cxptrirtion to accompim the ex 
pc dition to 1 ori I > ic kens 

lhe i c lie t expedition w is oidercd to sul on 
April b On the night of Apul 11-ia Con 
fidcntc ofliccis armed it Joit Sumter ind 
c died on M i|or Anderson to nui lender Andci 
son did not like ihe idea of civil w n but he feit 
he ought to make some show of doing his duty 
No word of the relief expedition had leached 
him, so he pioposed to the Confedeiate officers 
that he shoufd sunendei in two davs time, 
when his suppfies would be exhausted, piovided 
lie leceivtd no controlling instructions from his 
government oi addition il supplies’ They re- 
fused this offer and gave orders tor the fort to be 
bred on This action had not been authonsed by 

1 Tlic equivalent of Toieign Secretary in Britain 
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Picsident Jefferson Davis He had expressly 
ordered the general commanding the Charleston 
District not to fire upon Fort Sumter unless it 
was absolutely necessary in order to prevent re- 
mfoi cement None the less, at 4 30 a m on April 

12 the first shots in the Civil War wen* lired 
The iclicf expedition appeared, to provision, 
not to reinforce, but it could not pass the guns, 
for its capital ship had been diverted On April 

13 M tjor Andeison accepted terms of suirendei, 
and the garrison maiched out on April 14 

President T mcoln acted instantly On April 
1 ^ he called tof 75,000 volunteers to put down 
rnmbmations ‘too powerful to be suppressed by 
the 01 dinars course of judicial proceedings/ and 
‘to cause the laws to be dulv executed/ and he 
called Congress to a special session tor July 4 
In so acting he received the full and public sup- 
port of Douglas, whose last divs were devoted to 
the support of Lincoln in the exeicise of all his 
constitutional functions to piescive the Union 
I incoln’s actions ovei the Sumtei allair have 
been much discussed Some think he was pro- 
voking a war, others that he found events too 
much for him and stumble d into war, others 
that bv patience and lair dealing he had hrst 
exhausted all that diplomacy could do and 
finally resoited to wai The fiutji probably is 
that Lincoln's motives weie honourable and his 
puipose firm and just, but there w» ic also ill- 
luck and mismanagement against him But 
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Douglas, his old enemy, at any rate, supported 
him. Lincoln’s action meant, as he knew it must, 
that Virginia and other Southern states would 
secede. Two days after Lincoln’s proclamation 
Virginia seceded, and it was a grievous blow. A 
few fftunths later, however. West Virginia, of 
great strategic importance to the North, declared 
its independence of the rest of the state and 
came over to the side of the Union. It became a 
separate state ol the Union in 1863. But u gave 
little aid to the Union, and it seems clear that 
its breach with the rest of Virginia was due more 
to its hatred of the planter aristocracy than to 
enthusiasm for the Union. 

Three mote Southern states followed Virginia 
— Arkansas on May b, North Carol in?i on May 
2 1 and Tennessee on June 8. There was an 
anxious time with Maryland. Its legislature pro- 
tested against Lincoln's coercion ol the South, 
but it went no fuither. Kentucky, too, protested 
and refused at first. It was not until the end of 
1861 that it finally came to the Union side. 
Missouri has been described as ‘practically 
under a dual regime throughout the war.’ Dela- 
ware remained loyal to the Union. Finally Cali- 
fornia, after a struggle, adopted the side of ihe 
Union, but it was so far removed from the rest 
of the Union that it could give no aid to the 
Union cause except in money. And so the sides 
were taken. It was not, as will be seen, a war 
between the free states and the slave states, but 
* 3 * 
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between the free states and four border states 
on the one side, and eleven seceded slave states 
on the otiier, although the four border states 
could not be counted upon with certainty. They 
contributed their quota of men to both sides, 
piobably as many to the Confederacy as* to the 
Union, and Lincoln’s policy had always to be 
framed with an eye to ictaining their allegiance. 

What was the war about? Historians have 
give'n many answers, and it is difficult to say in 
a short space sufficient to justify an answer in 
the light of the vaiied explanations that have 
been put foiwaid. But the war itself r\ as fought 
in order to decide whether the United States 
should continue. 1 lie Noith fought in order to 
pi event the South from seceding; the South 
fought in order to secede. That was the imme- 
diate cause. But why did the South wish to 
secede? Upon wliat question or questions were 
thev irreconcilably opposed to the lest of the 
Union? Great historira 1 cc ntioveisies iagc 
about these matters and the ulative import- 
ance of the various lactors is hotlv debated. For 
some curious reason the cause \\ uch appears 
obviously the most potent to sqme students — 
the divergence of opinion upon the institution 
of slavery — is relegated bv others to a sub- 
ordinate place. Divergence of economic interests, 
and in particular the clash over ta idP policy, is 
thought more important by some; others 
describe it as a conflict between two diflerent 
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views about the rights of the states within the 
Union under the Constitution — whether the 
states weie sovereign bodies free to secede if they 
chose, or whether they weie indissolubly linked 
m the Union 

In new of the present writer there is no 
doubt that slaver) was the ovei whelmingly pre 
dominant cause of the break up in the Union so 
far as the states of the lower South were eon 
cerned, and it was the one issue upon which the 
North found itself unable to cornpiomisc Tanfl 
piotection and state rights had some place m 
assisting the division, but of these two, tariff 
protection seems the less important State rights 
opeiatcd upon the states of the upp^i South 
after I mcoln's prod umnon of Apnl 15 Many 
people there believed tint it w is conttaiv to the 
true nature of the Constitution tint a state 
should be coerced once it had chosen, through 
the due forms of a convention of the people, to 
secede The) prefen cd to leave the Union if 
after all, a contrary intci pretation of the Con 
stitution was to prevail Yet it must be stressed 
that this invocation of state lights for the most 
part arose fiom, the divergence upon the issue of 
slavery It was the denial of rights about slavery 
which led to the claim to secede At the bottom 
of all these cliflei cnees lay the fundamental 
divergence between two societies, one based 
upon slavery and the othei opposed to it Lin- 
coln himself, speaking to a delegation of negroes 
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in August 1862, said: ‘But foi your race among 
us, theie could not be wai, although many men 
engaged on eithei side do not care for you one 
wav or the othei * 

This analysis of the causes of secession, and 
thus of the war, seems to be suppoi ted - tiy the 
speeches of Jefleison Daws, the President of the 
Confederacy, and Alexander Stephens, the Vice- 
Picsident, at the veiv outset of secession and 
civil war. Stephens lavs the gt cater emphasis on 
slavery ‘The new Constitution/ he said, ‘lias put 
at rest foi e\ei all ihe agitating questions 1 elat- 
ing to our pertiliai institution, \fncan slavery 
as it exists amongst us, the proper status of the 
negro 111 our toim of civilisation Tins was the 
immediate cause of the 1 itc tuptuic and picsent 
it volution . Most of tlu leading statesmen 
at the time of the form it ion of the old Constitu- 
tion weie [of opinion] that the enslavement of 
the Afntan was in violation of the laws of 
nature; that it was wrong »n piinciple, socially, 
morally and politically I hose ideas, how T - 

evet, weie fundamentalh wiong They icsteel 
upon the assumption of the equality of races 
This was an euoi It was a saijdy foundation, 
and the government built upon it fell when “the 
storm came and the wind blew” Our new 
government is founded upon exactly the oppo- 
site idea; its foundations aie laid, its eoinci stone 
rests, upon the tiuth that the negio is not equal 
to the white man, that slaveiy — suboidination 
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to the supcnor race — is his natuial and normal 
condition * 

Jefieison Davis in his first message to the 
Confederate Congress narrated the steps which 
led to secession and his account lajs less stiess 
upoi^!a\er\ He speaks ol the peiveision of the 
onginal meaning of the Constitution, b\ which 
an organisation cic ited b) the states to secure 
the blessings of libeity and independence lgunst 
fouiqn aggression has been giiriually pervcited 
into a machine foi their control in their 
domestic affairs’ But e\(n licie although the 
Northcin states ire clmgtd with an attempt to 
intcrfcie with the economic life of the Southern 
states b) imposing buidcns on eommcMce is a 
protection to then m imifictuung anel shipping 
interests * the mtctieicnce in domestic ailurs 
which was most hared ind lined wis the inter 
ference, actud or anticipated, with the msti 
tution of si wen 

Jcfluson Daws went on ‘In addition to the 
long continued ind deep seated icscntmcnt felt 
by the Southein stiles at the persistent abuse of 
the powers thev hid delegiteel to the Congress, 
for the puipose, of cm idling the manufacturing 
and shipping classes of the Noith at the expense 
of the South, there has existed for ncail) half a 
centuiy anothu subject of discord, imolvmg in 
teiests of such transcendent magnitude as at all 
times to create the apprehension m the nnnels of 
many devoted lovus of the Union that its pci 
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mancnte was impossible * And he goes on to 
desnibc how, m the mind of the Southern 
states, a senes of steps had been taken in the 
Noith foi the purpose of rendering insecure the 
tenure of propci ty in slaves, culminating in the 
election as Piesiclcnt of a nnn belongn/g^to a 
party whose avowed objects would icsult in 
‘renuenng the piopeitv in slivcs so insecure as 
to be coinpai itivtiv vvoithlcss, and therein 
annihilating in eilect piopeitv woitli thousands 
of millions of doll us’ With mteicsts of such 
ovei whelming nugnitude impc idled, the people 
of the Southern stites were driven by the con 
duct of the Noith to the ldoption oi some course 
oi action to prcvtnr tlie dmgei with which they 
weie opcnlv men iced 

On their own showing then * siys 5 L Mon 
son in Ins Histor) of tin Umtfd Slates , ‘the 
stites of the lowci South stceele 1 as a icsult of a 
long senes of div* nisi ic lions respecting the 
iSoithern attitude towaiels s ivery * In the stales 
of die uppci South the eiuses weie more mixed 
* llie motives foi this ^etond gioup cf secessions 
beginning with \iignui wcu obviouslv veiv 
ddleunt fioni those of the lower South Ihc 
upper South had been willing to give the Lin 
coin ldministi ttion i trial Blit it was driwn to 
the lowei South bv tus ol blood .aid the cktei 
mination to keep that legion a "White mm's 
country" lhc emotion was tationalised by the 
thcoiy of state soveieigntv, which was stiong 
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and genuine in eastein Virginia and Maryland, 
and in western and central Tennessee. Accoid- 
ing to this theory, every state had a light to 
secede, hence Lincoln’s call foi coercion was 
illegal. And it forced the issue; everyone had to 
chooSfc between defending the Confederacy oi 
helping to put it down.’ 

How were resources distributed between the 
two sides? In some matters the Union had 
obvious advantages. In population it was 
superior to the South* it had about 20,000,000 
free people to the South’s 6,000,000 free people 
and 3,500,000 slaves How this icflected itsell in 
the numbers of the foucs on each side cannot be 
stated exactly because of ccitain di(li«iltics m 
computing the numbeis of the two aimics It 
seems likely that there were about 1,600,000 on 
the Union «ide against about 800,000 on the 
Confederate. Most Southern histonans accept 
the figures of 2,750,000 Union soldiers against 
600,000 Confederates. Some guide to the pu>- 
portion may be obtained from the figures of the 
census of 1890, which gave 1,031,073 Union 
veterans and 132,020 Confederates sumving 
There is no doubt that in numbeis the Union 
pt edom mated o\ ei wlielmingly 

In wealth and industry, too, it far exceeded 
the South. Until 1863 the South had onl) one 
iron works from which to obtain heavy arms and 
armament — the Tredegar lion Woiks in the 
capital of the Confedeiacy, Richmond, Virginia. 
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None the less, the South made the very best of 
what it had. ‘The Confederacy ne\er lost a battle 
for want of ammunition/ says Morison. The 
greater patt of its equipment had to be imported 
from Europe, and when, m 1863, the blockade 
by the Union Navy became effective, the 'don- 
feder itc government had to make use of such 
resources as had become available in the South 
by that time On the whole, the Union aimics 
were better equipped than the Southern, in spite 
of incompetence in some departments at Wash- 
ington 

Sea power was on the side of the Union. 
Though the Nav> had been neglected and Con- 
gress had refused to vote the money lor the 
building of ironclads, and though in the early 
stages of tire war the Union Navy yard at Nor- 
folk, Virginia, had been captured by the Con- 
federates, none tire less, by the eneigv of 
Lincoln's Secietaiy of the Navy, Gideon Welles, 
a naval force vvas built up to undertake the 
blockade of the 3.5^0 miles of coastline from 
Washington down to the coastal hi undary of 
Texas But at any rate the Union had a Navy, 
the South a lew ships, and this initial advantage 
had its eflcct Vet m this again the South, by 
great efiorts, improved its position. 

One fuithci element fax out the Union. 
T he government of the Union was closvi knit, a 
more integrated institution, than the govern- 
ment of the Confederacy. Alter all, the states 
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which had seceded had cared more for state 
sovereignty than for federation, and although 
they realised that they must be associated 
together in some way, especially aftei Fort Sum 
ter, they found it dilheult to submit to that 
degree of suboidination which war government 
requires 'No Union genera] ever had to write, 
as Lee did of Georgia and Carolina when con 
tcmplatmgan advance 4 If these states will give 
up then troops, I think it can be done ” ' In the 
same way Jellerson Davis although a much 
more e\pcricnced politician and idministiator 
than Lincoln, hid far greater difliculty m 
maniging the Conic dc i Uc Congicss at Rich 
mond than Lincoln hod at Washington Pusi 
dent Davis and his C onfeduatc Congicss worked 
less m hoimonv thin had any Piesidcnt and 
Congicss of the United States since President 
Tyler’s regime of i8ji r, Davis, in toui veaxs of 
office, vetoed thirtv eight bills, all but one of 
which vveie pissed ovei his veto I incolii m the 
same pc nod 'etoed onlv three bills 

These aie some of the advantages which the 
Union htd ovei the South Set igunst these are 
certain definite Southern advantages Tor a start, 
the South was on the defensive It had only to 
stand fitm and wait foi the Union to attack, and 
the Union, to succeed hid to subdue a laige 
empire 1 he South hid the advantage of what 
strategists call ‘intoi lor lines’ — that is, its com 
mumcations by toad and river ran back behind 
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the front and made movement and reinforce- 
ment easy and safe. It is tiue that the Union had 
superiority in respect of lailways. Not that the 
South was without railways, but the develop- 
ments in the North in the ten years before seces- 
sion had improved communications there much 
more than in the South. The distances were 
long, but the trunk lines oveuame them. 

Then the South had a stait over the Union 
Fiom the moment of secession they began to 
prcpaie for war — not vciy eflicientlv at fiist and 
not seriously, but Lhey had begun. And alter 
hoit Sumter tlfey went ahead mote speedily 
than the Union The bettei militarv talent was 
available to them. The ablest ollicers ot the 
l nited States Army who vvcie in active service 
at the time of secession leagued and joined the 
Confederacy, man) of them aftei a great moral 
snuggle Ilieie were, among otheis, Unix u F 
Lee, Albeit S. Johnston, Joseph E Johnston, 
Beauregard, aheady mentioned m connection 
with Fort Sumter, J L B. Stuart and A. P. Hill. 
The Union army was bereft of its best men, and 
it w j as only aitci costly experiment that it suc- 
ceeded in obtaining its leaders and organisers. 
The greatest of its leadcis — geneials like 
McClellan, Grant and Sherman — although 
trained soldiers, who had passed through West 
Point, the militarv college of the United States, 
were all in civil life when the war began. Fvcn 
when the Union had completed its nnlitaiv 
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organisation, it never caught up with the 
superiority of the Confederate generals. 

The Union was at a further disadvantage in 
having its capital, Washington, so exposed to the 
enemy. There it lay on the very borders of Vir- 
ginity a rebel state. It stood on the north bank 
of the Potomac; across the water lay the territory 
of the Confederacy. The Union set great store 
upon its capital; it was the symbol of the Union, 
and, had it been captured, the Confederacy 
would have gained a great point. Washington 
was protected by having behind it the state of 
Maryland, but thioughout the* war its defence 
was a major preoccupation with the Union 
government. ‘The safety of Washington/ says 
F. L. Paxson in The American Civil War , ‘was 
the first military problem of the war, and re- 
mained among the most diflicult to the end.’ It 
is true that the Confederate capital itself was 
established in the state of Virginia, at Rich- 
mond, about a hundred miles from Washington 
as the crow flies, and it was therefore somewhat 
exposed to attack. The Union regarded its cap- 
ture as an important priority in its plans. But it 
was neither so exposed nor so important as Wash- 
ington. If it were lost, a new capital could have 
been chosen. Indeed Richmond itself had been 
selected after an initial period in Montgomery, 
Alabama, at the outset of the Confederacy; no 
special tradition or symbolic value was attached 
to it. 
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There remains the lact that the South, in 
social organisation, had an advantage at the out- 
set of the war in that its people took more easily 
to war; they were more eager for the fight. They 
could leave their slaves at home to work on />e 
plantations or take them with them as servants 
and not disturb the basis of their prosperity. For 
the North no such foundation of labour existed. 
The recruits who joined the Union armies were 
free men upon whose labour farms and factories 
depended. It was only the existence of machines 
and, in farming, the reaping machine — a newly 
developed invention — that made it possible for 
the North to combine raising an army with con- 
tinuing its agriculture and industry on a suffi- 
cient scale. 

These were the comparative positions of the 
opposing sides. The war itself had some unique 
features. It was the first war in which railways 
played an important pan in communications; it 
was the first war in which iron-clad ships gave 
battle to each other. Observation balloons were 
employed; a kind of submaiint was invented. 
While the w r ar was on, elect 10m for the Con- 
gress of the Union had to be hcl<J and, in 1861, 
also a Presidential election. Then, as in 1944, 
the problems of the soldier’s vote were discussed 
and the process was tried foi the first time. 
Indeed, it is only in 1864 and 1944 that the 
Presidential election in the United States has 
occurred in war-time. 
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Lincoln's work throughout the war — the end 
of which he survived only by a few days — will 
be dealt with in detail in the succeeding chap- 
ters. It has been thought best to tieat his work 
not chronologically, but rather under the aspects 
in flHiich his office and policy may be con- 
sidered — as head of the Union, as Commander- 
in-Chief, as head of the government, as a leader 
of the new Republican party, as the emancipator 
of the slaves and as the planner of postwar 
reconstiuction. For it is with Lincoln and his 
woik that this book is primarily concerned: it 
does not profess to deal with tfie com sc of the 
Civil War itself. And indeed, since it is said that 
there were 625 battles and severe skirmishes in 
the w\ir, it is obvious that spate presents anv 
real discussion of it. But it will be necessary to 
have the course of the war, in outline at any 
rate, in the background of one's mind if Lin- 
coln’s work is to be understood. It is pioposed, 
therefore, to sketch its main features here before 
passing to consider Lincoln’s W'oik. 

The territory of the South, which the Union 
had to conquer, w r as divided into three main 
theatres of wjf by natuial boundaries. "I here 
was the eastern theatre, stretching from the 
coast to the Appalachian mountains. I11 one pair 
of this ihcati/j the most famous battles were 
fought — an area bounded by North Carolina, 
the Appalachian mountains, the Susquehanna 
river and Chesapeake Bay. The western 
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theatre, which proved to be as important as the 
eastern, stretched from the Appalachians to the 
Mississippi. The third theatre lay beyond the 
Mississippi. Operations in this theatre were of 
less importance. 

In the fiist year of the war the only important 
action took place in the eastern theatre. After 
some months of calling its forces together, the 
Union took the initiative. The Gonfcdcracv had 
established two armies upon the borders of the 
Union, one under Joseph E. Johnston, in the 
Shenandoah valley, above Harper's Ferry, and 
the other under Beauiegaid, on the banks of the 
Potomac, threatening Washington. Against 
Beauregard's forces General Mi Dowell advanced 
with a ‘giand army' of 30,000 men, crossed the 
Potomac and advanced towards Manassas Junc- 
tion in Virginia. There, on July so. near a small 
tributary of the Potomac called Bull Run, the 
two armies met and fought. The Union forces 
were overcome and retired in a confused rout, 
but Beauicgaid did not pursue them — victory 
had caused confusion in his forces too. It was 
Bull Run that cominccd the Union that a long, 
hard war lay ahead. Lincoln ceiled General 
McClellan to Washington the next day and put 
him in charge of organising a large Union army 
for the eastern theatre of war. Foi the rest of the 
year McClellan, who became Gencral-in-Chicf 
on November 1, systematically built up a large, 
well-equipped and organised army with the 
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object of striking one crushing and decisive blow 
upon the Confederates when he was ready. To 
the annoyance of politicians, and even of Lin- 
coln himself, he refused to do more. 

* x In 1862 McClellan decided at length, and 
with' much pushing from Lincoln, to make an 
attack upon Richmond. Now, between Washing 
ton and Richmond the country was most difficult 
— wooded, marshy, cut by rivers — and Mc- 
Clellan believed that the best way in which to 
attack Richmond was not by the diiect approach, 
but by a roundabout route. He decided to ship 
his troops by sea to the Peninsula between the 
York and James rivers and then to march upon 
Richmond up the peninsula aertrss country 
which offered less natural obstruction. The 
drawback of this plan was that it would leave no 
army between Washington and Richmond to 
protect the Union capital. McClellan argued 
that if he made a vigorous attack in strength 
upon Richmond, the manoeuvre would draw off 
the Confederate forces, and that the capture of 
Richmond would finally remove all threat to 
Washington. Lincoln, however, was persuaded 
to provide for the defence of Washington, and 
he ordered the organisation of three armies for 
the purpose — one in Western Virginia under 
Fremont, th^ explorer and Republican candi- 
date of 1856, one in the Shenandoah valley 
under Banks, to guard the back door to Wash- 
ington, and a third under McDowell in Wash- 
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mgton itself So McClellan set off, deprived 
oi some of those troops upon which he had 
counted Nor did he have any chance of getting 
them, for the Confederate general Stonewall 
Jackson tied up the three defending armies *■ /*a 
series of clever manoeuvres until the end of 
June He then moved his own foices to Rich- 
mond and joined General Robert E Lee in the 
defence against McClellan On June 25, 1863, 
began the seven da)s’ battle bdoic Richmond 
111 which McClellan’s arm) was repulsed He 
held on thioughout J uly and the aims was le 
called to Washington m August 

Meanwhile Lincoln had it pi iced McClellan 
as General in Chief bv Hcnn \V Halltck, and 
had placed General Pope m chaige of the thice 
armies defending Washington — those of Fie 
mont. Banks and McDowell But Pope was no 
more successful Tow aids the end of August he 
was defeated at the second battle of Bull Run, 
and on September 2 McCicllan was called upon 
to resume command Gcneial I ee moved his 
forces up the Shenandoah valley into Maryland 
in the hope of causing that state to use and join 
the Southern side, and so to lsolit^ and captuie 
Washington McClellan slowly followed him and 
missed his chance of attacking I ee s fortes when 
they were divided At last, on September 17, the 
armies met along the banks of An it tam Cieek, 
a tributary of the Potomac, neai Sharpsburg, in 
Maryland McClellan’s superior forces defeated 
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Lee, though with gieat losses. But once more he 
failed to exploit his victory, and in spite of all 
the hints and oideis of Lincoln, McClellan did 
not follow until five weeks had elapsed. In 
November Lincoln relieved him of his command 
and appointed General Burnside in his place. 
But Burnside did no better. He fought the 
Confederate troops at Fredericksburg in Vir- 
ginia, but was defeated. 

So in the eastern theatre the year 1862 had 
seen no decisive move by cither side. The war 
was seen to be costlv and bitter. A new element 
came into the struggle after the battle of 
Antietam. Lincoln chose the relative victory of 
the Union as the occasion for publishing his 
proclamation of emancipation for slaves in cer 
tain areas. He declared that on January 1, 1863, 
‘all persons held as sla\es within any state or 
designated part of a state the people whereof 
shall be in tebellion against the United States 
shall be then, thenceforward and forever free.* 
This proclamation, made public on September 
22 , had as its object the strengthening of the 
Northern cause fiom the military point of view. 
Tt was mad<' by Lincoln as Commander-in- 
Chief, and it related only to those parts of the 
United States actually in rebellion. A fuller 
discussion of its moaning and its place in the 
history of the Civil War is undertaken in 
Chapter XL 

The western theatre of the war in 1862 pre- 
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sented a contrast to tlie eastern Here a steady 
advance in the fortunes of the Union can be 
traced. The strategic impoitance of this area foi 
the Union's attack on the South lies in the fact 
that it contained a system of water and rail c.rff 
munications by which the Northern forces could 
penetrate right into the Southern states at a 
variety of points and in the end come down to 
the lowest part of the South and so advance up 
to Virginia, entnehng the whole area. There 
was the Mississippi, the Ohio joining it, and two 
tributaries of the Ohio, the Cumberland and the 
Tennessee, the last two 1 mining into Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Alabama. There wcic railways 
inteiscctmg these rivers at points the command 
of which was ot great impel tancc to the opposing 
sides. The fighting was a combinition of navai 
and military waifaie, with gun boats on the 
livers acting in cooperation with land forces, 
and with naval forces opeiating ftom the Gulf 
of Mexico working up the Mississippi to effect 
a junction with those of the Noith r lhe whole 
scheme was not cariied thiough 1865, but a 
substantial part of it was accomplished. 

The Union's opeiations in the# thcatie are 
associated largely with the name of Uivsses S 
Grant, acting at this time undci the orders of 
General Halleck, before the latter had been 
appointed to succeed McClellan a> General 111- 
Chief. The Confederates had established defen- 
sive fortifications at points on the Mississippi, 
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Tennessee and Cumberland rivers to prevent 
the Union forces from advancing along them 
into the states of Tennessee and Kentucky. 
There was Island No. 10 on the Mississippi, 
to** Henry on the Tennessee and Fort Donel- 
son on the Cumberland. Quite early in the year 
1865 the Union forces had dealt with these 
strong-points. Forces under Grant captured Fort 
Henry on February 6 and Fort Donelson on 
February 16. These, the first victories of the 
Union in the war, led to the occupation of Nash- 
ville, the capital of Tennessee, situated upon a 
railway which ran from the Noith light down 
into Georgia and South Carolina. Island No. 10 
was captured in April. At the same time the 
Union obtained its second gieat victory at the 
battle of Shiloh, where 100,000 men were en- 
gaged on both sides and 20,000 of them were 
casualties. The result of the battle was that 
Corinth, an important railway junction, and, 
later, Memphis, on the junction of the Missis- 
sippi with the railway, were evacuated by the 
South. In this way the Union came to control the 
Mississippi down to Vicksburg. About the same 
time a naval force under Farragut bombarded 
the Southern forts at the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, and finally, weary of trying to reduce 
them, ran pa^t them and captured New Oileans. 
In this way the Union gained a mastery over the 
lower Mississippi. 

All this had been achieved by April 1862. 
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Vicksburg alone remained on the Mississippi as 
a Confederate post of any importance A second 
Confederate line had its strongest point at Chat- 
tanooga on the Tennessee river and the railway 
farther to the east of Coimth and Memphis Bart 
nothing was done m 1862 to conquei what re 
mained, though Grant was anxious to act It was 
not until 18G3 that the western theatre came 
finally under Union contiol On July 4, 1863, 
Grant captuicd Vicksburg When, five days 
later, a smallei fortification, Foit Hudson, far 
down the iivei in Louisiana, also sui rendered, 
the Union had command of the whole stietch 
of the Mississippi and encuthcl the South ‘The 
1 athet of Waters,’ said L mcoln in a memorable 
phrase, ‘again goes un\e\cd to the sea ' By two 
iurthei battles, Chickainauga, in Geoigia, on 
September iq-20, and Chattanooga on Novem- 
ber 23-25, the Confcchiare armies were ovei 
come, though with tieinendous losses on 
both sides The U11101 tons stood, in the 
winter of 18(13, in a position of gieat strategic 
possibilities 

In the eastern theatre no such startling pos%i 
bill ties had been opened up in 1^63 The same 
stoiv seemed to be told again that had been told 
in 1861 and 1862 Geneials are appointed, they 
lose battles and thc> aic supciscdcd On Decem- 
ber 13, 1862, General Burnsia* supeiseding 
McClellan, had been defeated at Prcdencks- 
burg, Viigima, as alread) mentioned He was 
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superseded by General Hooker, who, on May 
2-4, lost the battle of Chan cel lorsville, near 
Fredericksburg. In June Hooker was removed 
and General Meade was appointed in his stead. 
^ 4 ^ade obtained a victory. Lee had advanced 
into Pennsylvania. The armies fought at Gettys- 
burg and Lee was obliged to withdraw. His 
casualties were 22,000. Meade's were 18,000. But 
Gettysburg, like Antietam in 1862, was not 
followed up w T ilh sufficient vigour. Lee retired 
into Viiginia and resumed his position standing 
guard over Richmond. 

The victoiy of Gettysburg wa\ on July 3, 1863, 
that of Vicksburg on ]uly 4 . They were great 
gains for the Lnion. The c t isis of*the war was 
past; the future of the Union was never so dark 
again. In September Lincoln attended the dedi- 
cation of a cemetery at Gettysburg, and made 
the short speech, the Gettysburg speech, or 
oration, as it is called, which became so famous 
latci as a statement of the belief of the Union in 
freedom. But while Vicksburg was a victory 
wdiich opened up great possibilities, Gettysburg 
started nothing. The defensive strategy of Lee 
had held th? Confederate line through both 
battles of Bull Run, the Peninsula campaign, 
Antietam, Fiedericksbuig, Chancellorsvillc and 
even Gettysbuig. Meade was no nearer to Rich- 
mond than McClellan had been. 

And in 1864 Lee’s magnificent powers of 
defence continued to be seen. Ulysses S. Grant 
i|* 
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was placed in control of all the armies of the 
Union on March 10. He created, with Sherman, 
a great plan for converging upon the Con- 
federacy from the north, west and south, and 
steadily reducing it to powerlessness. But 
the eastern theatie, where Grant himself was in 
command, he found the plan most difficult to 
execute. He fought three great engagements — 
at the Wilderness near Chancellorsville on May 
5-6; at Spottsylvania Court House, about ten 
miles south-east of the Wilderness, on May 
10-12; and at Cold Harbour, less than fifteen 
miles noith-castof Richmond, on Mav 31 But 
from none of them did he obtain \ictory He 
had 1 educed the Confederate numbers, but the 
result so lai was stalemate Giant was obliged to 
try another plan He withdiew his forces and 
began to make a new approach from the south 
upon Richmond, lading siege to Petersburg, 
twenty miles due south of Richmond, on the 
Appomattox rner, 111 Jn .e 1 SO-j For the lest of 
the year the siege continued Lee managed to 
hold out, though his cause was v-akening 
It was weakening, not because of Grant's 
siege, but because of the enormous success of 
that part of Grant’s plan which w r as being cai- 
ried out in the western theatie by Sherman. In 
1861, while Grant was lighting uj the Wilder- 
ness, Sherman set out horn Chu-Mnnooga along 
the line of the Western and Atlantic Railroad, 
towards Atlanta m Georgia, about no miles 
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away. On September 2 Atlanta fell. He 
announced at once that he proposed to destroy 
all factories and public stores, so that the city 
should not be available again for the Con- 
’S ^derate army. It had become their greatest 
source of supplies. Atlanta was set on fire, after 
non-combatants had been withdrawn, and Sher- 
man set out on his march across Georgia towards 
the sea. On December 21 he reached Savannah 
on the coast. This, with the capture of the port 
of Mobile, on the Gulf of Mexico, by Farragut 
in the previous August, placed all the important 
sea bases in Union hands. Anti these successes 
perhaps did as much as anything to secure the 
re-election of Lincoln to the Presidency, against 
General McClellan, in November 1864. 

In 1865 the consequences of Sherman’s march 
and the «vhole strategy of Grant in the western 
theatre became apparent. Sherman began to 
march noith fiom Savannah on January 14; a 
little over a month later he captured Columbia, 
the capital of South Carolina, and on the same 
day, February r8th, Charleston surrendered to 
the Union fleet. Sherman continued his advance 
to the north. Lee realised that the fall of Peters- 
burg and then of Richmond was now a matter of 
time. He began to withdraw his forces, and 
Grant’s armies prepared to close upon him. 
On March 29 their forward movement began. 
On April 2 Petersburg was taken by storm. On 
April 3 President Davis and the Confederate 
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government lett Richmond. On Api il 4 Lincoln 
visited Richmond and walked thiough the 
capital, almost unattended. On April 9 Lee sur- 
rendered to Giant at Appomattox Court House 
in Virginia. That \\as the end o£ the fighting 



Chapter Eight 

The Head of the Union 


‘While 1 live and bieatlic, 

I mean to saw the Union if I ran, 

And by whatever means my hands tan find 
Undei the Constitution ’ 

Sit-PiifN Vim jm Bimi: John Brown's Body 

T HE Presidency of the United States is in 
modem times the gieatest secular office to 
which a mail may be elected by the fiee votes of 
his fellows. It has not always been so Many 
forces ha\e operand to make it what it is now. 
Not least among th< m was the tenuie of the 
office by Abraham Lincoln himself. Lincoln 
stands with Thomas Jellei son, Anchew Jackson, 
Woodiow Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt as 
one of the men who, by their own holding of the 
office, made the lhcsidency a greater office than 
it had been Ik foie. r l Ins does not mean that 
thcii slkus^ojs necessarily Used up to the poten- 
tialities of the office in many cases they piovcd 
to be weak and unimpressive. But the office 
itself became gicatu through the work of these 
great Presidents and it gave greater opportuni 
ties to men even of oidinaiy intelligence and 
honest, eneigetic ability. It is of some interest, 
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therefore, to consider in detail the story of Lin- 
coln's Presidency. 

Within the office of President of the United 
States there are comprised three distinct func- 
tions which in few countries are held by 
same officer — the function of head of the Union, 
the function of head of the government and the 
function of Commandcr-in-Chief. In the United 
Kingdom, foi example, the King is the head of 
the state, and the Commander-in Chief of all his 
forces, but the Prime Minister is the head of the 
government. In many European republics there 
has been a Pirsident with powers similai to 
those of the British King — the head of the state 
and the nominal Gommandci in-Chiet, but he 
has not been the head of the government. In 
the United States the President has all three 
functions, and there is no reason why he should 
not exercise them all to the full. In studying 
Lincoln’s Piesidcncy, it will be best to consider 
each of his functions separately, and to begin 
with that of head of the Union. 

In normal times the Presidents function as 
head of the Union is important and valuable, 
he is the symbol that the states stc united. In 
Lincoln’s time, as in no other, his function as 
head of the Union was in the vciv forefront of 
controsersy and stiugglc. hor with* his election, 
the states of the low T ei South declai ed that they 
had left the Union, and when they attempted 
to put their decision into ellect, war began 
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Then it became clear that for Lincoln his func- 
tion as head of the Union was all-important, 
tor he was prepared to maintain the Union by 
force of arms if necessary. Theie was nothing 
Ww in this. He had always held this view. In 
the course of the Presidential campaign of 1856, 
when he was speaking for Fremont, he had said 
at Galena, Illinois: 

‘We, the majoiity, would not strive to dis- 
solve the Union; and it any attempt is made, it 
must be by you, who so loudly stigmatise us as 
disunionists. But the Union, in any event, will 
not be dissolved. We don’t waht to dissohe it, 
and if you attempt it, we won’t let you. With 
the purse and sword, the army afid navy and 
treasuiy, in our hands and at our command, you 
could not do it. This government would be very 
weak indeed, if a majority with a disciplined 
army and navy and a well-filled treasuiy could 
not preserve itself when attacked by an un- 
armed, undisciplined, unorganised majority. All 
this talk about the dissolution of the Union is 
humbug, nothing but folly. We do not want to 
dissolve the Union; you shall not.’ 

Lincoln’s devotion to the Union is, in its 
intensity and supremacy, almost startling. He 
was prepared to go much farther to prevent the 
break-up of the Union than ever he proposed to 
go to prevent the extension of slavery. Yet he is 
usually thought of primarily as the liberator of 
slaves and the great enemy of slavery. He had 
ig8 
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said himself that slavery was a wrong and that 
its extension in the Territories of the United 
States should be resisted. But he never said that 
it should be resisted by the secession of the North 
from the Union or by the expulsion of the Soutitf 
from the Union, and above all he never said that 
it should be resisted by force of arms. He was 
ready to sec the slavery question settled by 
vote and to abide by the result, and this, too, 
although he felt sure that the result would be 
that the United States became all slave or all 
free. But none the less he held that whether 
the Union be a 1 fiee Union or a slave Union, 
he was determined that he must preserve the 
Union. And when he came in the course of 
the war to ptnclaiin the emancipation of slaves, 
he did so as a measure to help preserve the 
Union; it was a measuie of military necessity. 
Abraham Lincoln went to war, not to prevent or 
abolish slavery, but to preset ve the Union of 
which he had been elec ted head. 

There is much in Lincoln’s attitude here that 
is puzzling. His attitude to slat cry is perhaps 
not so puzzling as his attitude to the Union. 
After all, as will have been appreciated from the 
account given so far, Lincoln’s attitude on 
slavery was consistent all through his political 
life, lie opposed its extension in the Territories, 
but he opposed also interference with sla\ery in 
the states; and whenever he consideied aboli- 
tion, it was gradual and with compensation. He 
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was on the slavery issue a moderate, not an 
abolitionist and not an extensionist. Yet, if this 
were so, when the states of the lower South 
seceded, why not let them go? They were slave 
-^tes; Lincoln did not ad\ocate interlering with 
slavery in them; outside the Union they could 
have no influence upon Union policy, no in- 
fluence upon the Tenitories Suicly it would 
have been bettor, from the point of view of pre- 
venting the extension of slaveiy, to let them go? 
That was what some people in the Noith advo- 
cated. In January i8(>i, befoie Lincoln’s in- 
auguration, Horace Gieclcy u,cd the phrase: 
‘Wayward sistcis, dcpait in peace’ \nd, who 
knows, had tliev gone, might they* not, after a 
decade or so, have abolished slaveiy, and have 
been ready to return to the Union? To none of 
these aigumcnts was Lincoln piepaicd to assent 
The Union must be prescived. Theie could be 
no half-measuies here. 

It would not be accurate to say that whereas 
on the slavery question Lincoln was a moderate, 
on the Union question he was an extremist. In 
one respect he was an extremist on both ques- 
tions: he desired without qualification that all 
men everywhere should be ftee, and he desired 
without qualification that the Union should be 
preserved. Bijt w’heieas on the slavery question 
he was content to defer to the wishes of the 
minority, on the Union question he was not. As 
he said himself, in legard to his plan for the 
ity> 
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abolition of slavery on December 1, 1861, ‘This 
would be compiomise; but it would be com- 
promise among the triends, and not with the 
enemies of the Union.’ Yet even on the Union 
question his methods, though firm trom the firs*, 
were not extreme He did not immediately 
make war upon the seceding states. His messages 
and speeches had a note of conciliation in them. 
In February 1861, on his journey to Washington 
for his inauguration, he said to the state 
assembly of New Jersey: ‘I shall do all that may 
be in my power to promote a peaceful settle- 
ment ol all our difficulties The man does not 
live who is more di voted to peace than I am, 
none who would do inoie to presene it, but it 
may be nccessarv to put the loot down In ml).’ 
Always there was this note of conciliation, but 
with it the determination to maintain the 
Union. On the issues that di\ided North and 
South, and especially upon the issue of slavery, 
Lincoln was prepared to negotiate, to be 
moderate, to compromise, but it must be nego 
tiation inside the Union On the question of the 
Union theic could be no negotiation, no com- 
promise. 

In his First Inaugural Addiess on March 4, 
1861, the position was clearly stated: ‘In youi 
hands, my dissatisfied fellow' countlymen, , he 
said, addressing the South, ‘and i.ot in mine is 
the momentous issue of civil war. The govern- 
ment will not assail you. You can have no con- 
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Hict without being youi selves the aggressors.' 
But to this was added this significant sentence: 
‘You have no oath rcgisieied in Heaven to 
dcstioy the government, while I shall have the 
^ost solemn one to “preserve, protect and 
defend” it.* When, at Fort Sumter, the Union's 
forces were attacked, the act of aggression had 
been committed, and Lincoln was ready at once 
to resist with force. 

How did Lincoln justify his supreme devotion 
to the Union? First of all, he believed that seces- 
sion was illegal; it was contrary to the terms of 
the Constitution of the United States. In his 
First Inaugural he said: 'I hold, that in con- 
templation of universal law and of the Constitu- 
tion, the Union of these states is perpetual.’ The 
legality of secession was a subject of intense 
dispute in the days of the Civil War and after- 
wards. It was not only the South which believed 
in the legality of secession. There were men 
both in North and South who were Unionists 
at the lime of Lincoln’s election, but who none 
the less believed in the legality of secession, 
although they did not favour its exercise in 
this particular case. The most careful exposi- 
tion of the legality of secession was found in- 
deed in the writings of Alexander H. Stephens, 
who, as was mentioned earlier, favoured the 
maintenance of the Union and advised his 
own state, Georgia, not to secede. When secession 
was decided upon, he went with his state 
162 
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and became Vice President of the Confederacy. 1 

Was Lincoln’s view of the Constitution cor- 
rect? If the Constitution itself is considered as 
an isolated document, there is no doubt that it 
contains no provision, express or implied, coii-' 
fcriing a unilateral right of secession upon any 
state, whether upon the government of the state 
oi the people of the state. It was true that the 
Tenth Amendment to the Constitution, passed 
in i7<)i, gave some support to the contention of 
the secessionists It lan: ‘The powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved 
to the states respectively, or to the people.’ It 
now became a matter of argument what powers 
had been delegated to the United States The 
argument of the secessionists was that, what- 
ever powers had been delegated, the states — and 
by the states they meant the people of the states, 
not the governments — had ictained their 
sovereignty and were thn* fully empowered, if 
they thought fit, to withdraw from the Union 
The Tenth Amendment, in the omnion of Jef- 
ferson Davis, foi example, as stated in his First 
Message to the Confederate Congress, had placed 
‘beyond anv pictence of doubt tlic reservation 
by the states of all their sovereign rights and 
powers not expressly delegated rp the United 
States by the Constitution * 

1 His case is stated in 1 Constitutional View of the Late 
War Between tht States 
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So there arose the question whether or not 
‘sovereignty* had actually been surrendered by 
the states. The discussion of this question soon 
involved an historical argument. What had the 
framers of the Constitution themselves believed 
that they had done? Did they think that they 
had cicated a sovereign government over the 
states, or did they believe that they had left 
sovereignty entirely with the states? On this 
broader historical argument it is necessary to say 
that there was a good case on both sides. T he 
Fathers of the Constitution had not all thought 
the same thing and some of then- had not spoken 
unambiguously. Lincoln had a case; so had 
Jefferson Davis and Stephens. And of the two, 
it must be said that Lincoln o\ei stated his case. 
He said in his First Inauguial: ‘The Union is 
much older than the Constitution. It was 
formed, in fact, by the Articles oi Association in 
1774. It was matui ed and continued by the 
Declaration of Independence in 1776. It was 
further matured and the faith of all the then 
thirteen states expressly plighted and engaged 
that it should be perpetual, bv the Articles of 
Confederation in 1778. And finally, in 1787, one 
of the declared objects for oidaining and estab- 
lishing the Constitution was “to form a more 
perfect Union ” * In fact, although some form of 
association between the states was older than the 
Constitution, those forms of association were 
different from the Union. The Union which 
.64 
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existed m 1861 was produced hy the Constitu- 
tion. To say that it was older was to fall back on 
an histoncal cnor. 

Taking I in coin’s case moderately however, 
and putting it beside the secessionist case, it V 
not easy to say by a leference to the opinions of 
the Fathers of the Constitution which was the 
tiue mterpictation But the contest m 1861 was 
earned on in extreme turns The secessionists 
claimed full sovereignty foi the states; their 
opponents claimed lull sovereignty for the 
Union What the Constitution of the United 
States actually did was to divide sovereignty be- 
tween the Union and the states It created a 
government foi the Union, not a mere agent of 
the states, it left governments for the state-*, not 
mcie subordinate admmistiative agencies But 
the contestants of i8bi could not speak in terms 
of divided sovereignty The political conceptions 
of an absolutist theory of sovereignty wue still 
accepted It was onlv alrc 1 the Civil Wai, when 
the doc time of the light of secession was de 
feated bv force of arms, that its histone al and 
logical foundations became disc edited. The 
South had a case winch was sfiong in past 
history, but it proved to have no futuie 

Some passages horn Lincoln’s message to the 
special session of Congiess which, he call'd for 
July 4, 1861, show his argument at its best: 

‘Unqucst ion a blv the Stitcs have the powers 
and rights reserved to them in and bv the 
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national Constitution; but among these, surely, 
are not included all conceivable powers, how- 
ever mischievous or destructive; but, at most, 
such only as were known in the world at the 
time, as governmental powers; and, certainly, a 
power to destroy the government itself had never 
been known as a governmental — as a merely 
administrative power. This relative matter of 
national power and State rights, as a piinciple, 
is no other than the pi inciple of generality and 
locality. Whatever concerns the whole should be 
confided to the whole — to the General Govern- 
ment; while whatever concerns only the State 
should be left exclusively to the State. This is all 
there is of original principle about it^ . . / 

One icsult of the victoi) of the North in the 
Civil War was that the \iew of the Union as 
indestructible came to prevail. It received official 
sanction frtim the Supieme Court in 1868 in the 
case of Texas v. White. The language used by the 
Court in this case follows so closely the line of 
reasoning set forth bv Lincoln in his First Inaug- 
ural and in his First Message to Congress, that it 
is worth while quoting a passage. For in this way 
some notion rq ay be gained of the influence which 
Lincoln had upon the idea of American Union: 

‘It is needless to discuss at length the question 
whether the right of a State to withdraw from 
the Union for any cause, regarded by herself as 
sufficient, is consistent with the Constitution of 
the United States. The union of the States never 
16.6 
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was a purely artificial and arbitral y relation. It 
began among the colonies, and grew out of com- 
mon origin, mutual sympathies, kindred prin- 
ciples, similar interests, and geographical rela- 
tions It was confirmed and strengthened by the 
necessities of war, and recmcd definite form, 
and chaiacter, and sanction from the Ai tides of 
Confederation By these the Union was solemnly 
declared to “be perpetual * And when these 
Articles were found to be inadequate to the 
exigencies of the country, the Constitution was 
ordained “to form a inoie pcilcct union* It is 
difficult to convey the idea of indissoluble unit) 
more cleail) than b> these words A\ hit can be 
indissoluble if a pcrpctuil union, made more 
perfect, is not 5 But the perpetuity and indissolu 
bilit\ of the Union by no means implies the loss 
of distinct and individual existence, 01 ol the 
light of self government by the States Under the 
Articles of Confederation each State retained its 
sovereignty, fieedom ana independence, and 
every power, jurisdiction ind light not expiessh 
delegated to the United States Ui ler the Con 
stitution, though the {rowers of the Slates were 
much restneted, still, all powders not dele 
gated to the United States, noi piohibited to 
the States, are reset ved to the States respectively 
or to the people. And we have. said . the 
people of each State compose a Stt'c, having 
its ow T n government, and endowed with all the 
functions essential to sepaiate and independent 
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existence/' and that "without the states in 
union, there could be no such political body as 
the United States." Not only therefore can there 
be no loss of separate and independent 
Autonomy to the states, through their union 
under the Constitution, but it may be not un- 
reasonably said that the preservation of the 
states, and the maintenance of their govern- 
ments, aTe as much within the design and care 
of the Constitution as the preservation of the 
Union and the maintenance of the National 
government. The Constitution in all its pro- 
visions looks to an indestructible Union, tom- 
posed of indestructible states.' 

From this argument the Supreme Couit con- 
cluded that Texas, notwithstanding its ordin- 
ance of secession, ‘continued to be a state and a 
state of the Union.' This had been Lincoln's 
view throughout the war. He considered, as he 
said in his First Inaugural, ‘that in view of the 
Constitution and the laws, the Union is un- 
broken/ and he acted upon this belief, not 
merely in the woik of suppressing rebellion, 
but, as will bc,seen later, in planning the recon- 
stiuction of the divided Union. 

But the dispute between Lincoln and the 
seceders was not merely a legal dispute. Both 
sides were anxious, it is true, to prove that their 
actions were legal. But they believed also that 
they were morally justified in the action they 
16? 
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took, and they were supported throughout in 
their conflict by the sense of moral rightness. 
Here one leaves the ground of a legal right of 
secession and moves to the ground of a moral 
right of rebellion or revolution. Abraham Lin- 
coln could not deny, in the light of his country’s 
history, that there were circ umstances in which, 
in the words of the American Declaration of 
Independence in 1776, *it becomes netessarv for 
one people to dissolve the political bonds which 
have connected them with another/ He ad- 
mitted the existence of the moial right to iebel. 
But he asserted ifhat in i860 and 1861 the seced- 
ing states had 110 adequate justification for exer- 
cising this light. And he gave several reasons for 
so thinking. 

Hist of all, he said that secession did not pro- 
vide the remedy foi the grievances which the 
South professed to have Fen what was the dis- 
pute? ‘One sec (ion of our country believes 
slavery is right, and ought to be extended, while 
the other believes it is wrong, and ought not to 
be extended ’ How can secession sol.e this prob- 
lem? It makes the extension of slaveiy impos- 
sible, so that the South gains noting there. It 
makes it hauler, not easier, to deal with questions 
like fugitive slaves and tariffs. Vet these ques- 
tions are bound to ause, for the two unions will 
be side by side. ‘The foreign slave tiade, now 
imperfectly suppressed, would be ultimately re- 
vived, without restriction, in one section, while 
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fugitive slaves, now only partially surrendered, 
would not be sui rendered at all by the other. . . . 
Suppose you go to war, you cannot light always; 
and when, after much loss on both sides, and no 
'gain on cither, you cease fighting, the identical 
old questions as to terms of intercourse are again 
upon you.' These words were used in his First 
Inaugural. The aigument was developed in 
more detail in his Annual Message to Congress 
in December 1863. Secession is indict tual as a 
means of settling the disputes. It will achieve 
nothing except to break up the Union. It 
achieves a wrong and it sets nothing right. 

And this leads Lincoln to Iris next aigument. 
He believes noL only that secession is morally 
unjustified because it will do no good; he be- 
lieves also that it will do positive harm. It will 
be a blow to democratic and free government all 
over the world. It will make people believe that 
democratic government lacks the qualities neces- 
sary for good and effective government. In his 
First Message to Congress, in their special 
session, July 4, 1861, he used these words: 

‘This issue embraces more than the fate of 
these United^ States. It presents to the whole 
family of man the question whether a constitu- 
tional iepublic or democracy — a government of 
the people by the same people -can or cannot 
maintain its territorial integrity against its own 
domestic foes. It presents the question whether 
discontented individuals, too few in numbers to 
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control administration according to organic law 
m any case, can always, upon the pretences made 
in this case or any other pretences, or aibitrarily 
without any pretence, break up their govern 
nicnt and thus practically put an end to free 
government upon the eaith. It forces us to ask: 
“Is there, in all iepublics, this inherent and fatal 
weakness?" “Must a government, of necessity, 
be too stiong for the liberties of its own people, 
01 too weak to maintain its own existence?" * 

And it was this same idea he had in mind 
when he said, in the famous remarks at Gettys- 
burg on NoveinLci uj, 1863, that the Civil Wai 
was testing whether a nation ‘conceived m 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal’ could long cnduie; that 
the object of the war was to ensure ‘that govern 
ment of the people, bv the people, and lor the 
people, shall not pciish from the earth ’ Lincoln 
opposed secession because it struck a blow at 
democratic government. 

Yet it is natural to ask, has a minority no 
light of rebellion m a democratic government? 
More particularly, if bv democratic government 
is meant the rule of the majority, may there not 
be occasions when the majonty is tyrannical 01 
wheie the division of opinion between majority 
and minority is so acute, that tlif minoiity is 
entitled to leave? It is not certain wh«* f Lincoln's 
answer would be to a very general question of 
this sort. It is likely that he would admit that 
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there could be circumstances in which a minority 
would be justified in rebelling against a 
majority. But in a true democracy, as he con- 
ceived it, where all sides had the right freely to 
advocate their view, the minority must acquiesce 
in the proposition of majority rule. More par- 
ticularly was the South obliged to acquiesce 
when its right to perpetuate slavery in its own 
borders was conceded by the majority. Lincoln's 
argument seems to be that, although the 
majority may not always be right, the conse- 
quences of rejecting majority rule are so serious 
—they produce anarchy — thar it is better to 
follow the majority than to rebel. 

In his First Inaugural he said: ‘Plainly, the 
central idea of secession is the essence of anarchy. 
A majority held in restraint by constitutional 
checks and limitations, and always changing 
easily with deliberate changes of popular 
opinions and sentiments, is the only true 
sovereign of a free people. Whoever rejects it 
docs, of necessity, fly to anarchy or to despotism. 
Unanirnitv is impossible; the rule of a minority, 
as a permanent arrangement, is wholly inadmis- 
sible; so that, rejecting the majority principle, 
anarch) or despotism in some form is all that is 
left.' It was therefore justifiable in a democracy, 
when its central principle was attacked, to put 
down by force those who resisted it. This was 
the substance of a passage in the message to 
Congress at its special session in 1861 : 
ija 
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‘Our popular government has often been 
called an experiment. Two points in it our 
people have already settled — the successful 
establishing and the successful administering 
of it. One still remains — its successful mainten- 
ance against a formidable internal attempt to 
overthrow it. It is now for them to demonstrate 
to the world that those who can fairly carry on 
election can also suppress a rebellion: that 
ballots are the lightful and peaceful successors of 
bullets; and that when ballots have fairly and 
constitutionally decided, there can be no success- 
ful appeal back K> bullets; that there can be no 
successful appeal, except to billots themselves, 
at succeeding elections. Such will be a great 
lesson of peace; teaching men that what they 
cannot take by ari election, neither can they take 
by a war. teaching all the follv o£ being the be- 
ginners of a war.’ 

This is a hard saying for a permanent 
minority. It means that the) must acquiesce per- 
petually in a line of politic a l action of which 
they disapprene. Majority rule and the ballot 
box hold out hope to a minority th.*t has some 
likelihood of becoming itself a majority one day. 
But for the South there seemed no such likeli- 
hood. Be the government as demon at ic as it pos- 
sibly could be, with e\civ sakguaid of fiee 
speech, the slave states were now in a minoiity 
and they could never become* a majority Their 
way ol life, their social organisation, could not 
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prevail; on the contrary, they might well suffer 
in the Union. What comfort was there for them 
in recourse to the ballot box? What chance for 
them in a system of majorities ‘always changing 
easily with deliberate changes of popular 
opinions and sentiments?’ That was the position 
of the South. Yet it seems clear that Lincoln 
held fast to the view that, permanent minority 
as they were, they must acquiesce in the views of 
the majority. To do otherwise would be wrong, 
for it would destroy government. 

It is startling to realise that Lincoln did not 
believe in the principle of sclhdetermination of 
peoples. The South claimed themsehes to be a 
distinct people; the) stio\e for independence as 
the Irish strove to liee themselves # from the 
United Kingdom. Yet Lincoln fought against 
them with moce deteimination than any British 
Prime Minister fought against Ireland in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Perhaps 
Gladstone’s s>mpathy tor the South is more 
understandable if this aspect of the case is con- 
sidered. He saw them as a nation struggling to 
be free. ‘Jefleison Davis and other leaders of the 
South,’ he said, ‘base made an army; they are 
making, it ap*peais, a navy; and they have made 
— what is more than either — they have made a 
nation.’ Gladstone’s statement was resented by 
the North and remembered against him. It 
was certainly unwise, because he was a 
Cabinet Minister at the time. But he made it 
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because he favoured the lights of small nations. 

To those who associate the principle of self- 
determination with the United States it comes 
as something of a shock to find that Abraham 
Lincoln, associated in one’s mind with liberty 
and democracy, should argue so firmly against it. 
Yet the fact is unavoidable. Woodrow Wilson, 
the greatest President of the United States be- 
tween Lincoln and Franklin Roosevelt, advo- 
cated the principle of sell -determination for the 
settlement of national-minority problems in 
Europe. He was not a blind and absolute be- 
liever in the efficiency of the principle, nor, we 
may assert, was Lincoln a blind and absolute 
opponent of it. Rut Woodiow Wilson may be 
said to have given pre-eminence to self-deter- 
mination, to secession and to disintegration as 
agents for good go\ernment; Lirfcoln gave pre- 
eminence to majority rule, to union and integra- 
tion. It is interesting to notice that Lincoln was 
a Republican and Wilson a Democrat; Lincoln 
was a Westerner, a frontiersman, allied with the 
North; Wilson was a Southerner, and, when 
Lincoln delivered his Fust Inaugural, he was a 
little boy of five, living in a Presbyterian 
parsonage in Augusta, Georgia, one of the seced- 
ing and Confederate states of America. 

Yet ruthless as Lincoln's determination wa» to 
put down secession and to preserve the Union 
by force, he retained always a sublime gift of 
seeing all the states, whether seceded 01 waver- 
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ing or united, as part of the Union. He never 
spoke in ievcngeful terms of the seceded states, 
and he never thought of them as outcasts or 
foreigneis. One of the finest examples of this 
is his great oration at Gettysburg in 18G3, where 
he spoke upon a battlefield wheie the dead of 
Union and of Confederate armies still lay un- 
buned. Thcic was no revenge in his speech and 
no talk of victory. It is so gieat an oration that 
it desenes reproduction here 111 full, 

Lincoln was not the orator of the day. Those 
lesponsible for the dedicatoi) ceremonies had 
invited Fdward Fverett, a torlner Secretary of 
State, ex president ol Huvard Urmersity, a 
great scholar and man ol lcrteis, to deliver the 
oration of the day. Lincoln was invited to attend 
the cciemony a little more than a lortnight 
beforehand Winn the da> came Everett de- 
livered a fine oiation of two hours or so in 
length. Lincoln followed with a few words he 
had written out rathei caiefully. They were not 
received with any paiticulai enthusiasm at the 
moment, but theie is an obvious explanation of 
this Lincoln’s words were heard by only a few 
hundred people of the many thousands gathered 
at Gettysburg For he had a poor speaking voice 
— rather squeaky and high-pitched — and the 
gathering was, of course, in the open air. After 
Everett’s fine delivery, Lincoln’s voice was not 
effective. And in any case the spectators were 
more interested in the ellorts of a photographer 
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to get a picture ot the President speaking than 
in what he was actually saying. 1 But when the 
speech was published it soon became famous; in 
Lincoln’s lifetime it was already in great de- 
mand. And since that time valiant research 
workers have examined every line and word of 
the speech to determine its meaning and 
authenticity. In particular the phrase 'govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the 
people’ has been traced to various sources, in an 
attempt to discover if, in Lincoln’s oration, it 
was original. It seems likely that Lincoln had 
already seen it, perhaps in the writings of Theo- 
dore Parker, an abolitionist preacher, who in 
1850 spoke of ‘democracy, that is, a government 
ot all the people, by all the people, for all the 
people.’ But it matters not who said it before 
Lincoln. If Lincoln had not said ii‘, it would not 
now be said. 

As head of the Union, President Lincoln 
spoke these woids at Hettvsburg on Novem- 
ber 19. 18G3: 

'Four score and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the pio 
position that all men are created equal. 

'The photographci failed llm was m 1 lie du\* befoie 
newspapet phiitogiaphcis had developed to *1 1 s full efficient) 
then shameless and luihless technique vd'nh permits them 
nowadays to stand m the forefront ot any national occasion, 
howevci solemn, and obliterate for the speclatois all sight and 
sound of the ccicnionies by the opciaLion of their cameras. 
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‘Now we are engaged in a great civil wai, 
testing whether that nation, or any nation so 
conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. 
We are met on a great battlefield of that war. 
We have come to dedicate a portion of that 
field as a final resting place foi those who hcie 
gave their lives that that nation might live. It is 
altogether fitting and proper that we should do 
this. 

‘But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate — 
wc cannot consecrate — we cannot hallow — this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here, have consecrated it far above out 
poor powei to add or detract. The world will 
little note, nor long remember, what w r e say 
hcie, but it can never forget what*they did hcie 
It is foi us the living, lathci, to be dedicated 
here to the unfinished woik which they who 
fought here have thus tar so nobly advanced. It 
is rather for us to be heic dedicated to the great 
task remaining bcioie us — that fiom these 
honored dead wc take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gave the last lull 
measure of devotion — that we here highly re- 
solve that these dead shall not have died in vain 
— that this nation, under God , 1 shall have a new 
birth of freedom — and that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth ' 

1 These noids, ‘under God,’ utre nor m ihe written diaft 
Lincoln held in his hand, lu* added than while ^taking 
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Chapter Nine 

The Commander-in-Chief 

If I could move that battle with ni) hands! 

No, it don't work. I’m not a general. 

All I can do is trust the men who are.’ 

Stephen Vincjm Rim'i: John Bi own \ Body. 


T HE Piesident of the Untied States is not 
only the head of the Union, he is, in the 
words of the Constitution, ‘Commander-in-Chief 
of the arm) and the navy of the United States, 
and of the militia of the several states, when 
called into the actual seivice of the United 
States.’ These two functions of head of the state 
and Commander-in-Chief are commonly united 
in the person of the same officer in the constitu- 
tions of modem states, but when this is done it 
is not always intended that the exercise of the 
powers of Commander-in-Chief should be more 
than nominal. In the United States, however, 
where the President was intended, to be moie 
than a figurehead, it was nor to be assumed that 
he would not exercise his powers in all his capa- 
cities. In the case of Abraham Lincoln it is 
found that his use of his powers as Commander- 
in-Chief brought in a new conception of the Pre- 
sident's i ole in this office, and left a permanent 
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mark upon the governmental system ot the 
United States 

There aie two aspects in which Lincoln s exei- 
cise of his powers may be studied. In the first 
place, it is woith while to study his inter pi eta- 
tion ot the scope ot these powers — what, in his 
view, weie the powers which the President was 
entitled to exeicise in his capacity as Com- 
mandei-in-Clnef. This will involve a consideia- 
tion oi what he considcicd the proper functions 
ot Congress in the sphcic of war poweis. The 
second aspect of the question is the actual exei- 
cise of such powers as, in Lincoln’s view, per 
tained to the Commander in-Cliiet. What w T eie 
his relations as a layman with the piofessional 
soldiers? By what method did he execute the 
poweis which in law were confided to him? 
Each of these two aspects will be treated in turn 

Let us begin with the scope ol the powers of 
the Piesidcnt as Commander in Chief. It is 
worth noting that the Constitution of the United 
States does not by any means confer the whole 
of what is loosely called ‘the wai power upon 
the President. For one thing the power to de- 
dal e war is not given to him; it is given to Con- 
gress — that is to both Houses, the House of 
Representatives and the Senate. Fuither, Con- 
gress, not the President, is given power ‘to raise 
and support armies,' ‘to provide and maintain a 
navy,' ‘to make rules for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces,' ‘to pro 
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vide for calling forth the militia to execute the 
laws of the Union, suppress insuirections and 
repel invasions,* 4 to provide for organising, arm 
mg and disciplining the militia, and for go\em 
ing such part of them as may be employed in the 
su\kc of the United States * 

Horn a study ot these ptssages in the Consti 
lution it would be icasonable to conclude that 
‘the wai power* ot the Piesidcnt amounted to 
no more than the command ot such armies and 
fleets as Congress pi o\ id id I incoln himself hid 
held this view strongh, n will be lecalkd when, 
as a Congicssnun in iSj8 lie criticised Piesi 
dent Polks actions which hid brought on the 
Mexican Wai When his fnend Herndon had 
uiticised Ins view lie it plied in this pissige 
Vllow the Pit side lit to inv tele a neighboin 
mg nation whenevei he shill deem it necessaiv 
to lepel an invasion and vou allow him to do so 
whenever he mav choose to siv he deems it 
meessai) tor such pui pi e in d vou lllow him 
to make war at pleasure Sirulv to see it )ou 
ean fix am limit in this lcspcct after vou have 
given him so much ts )on pioj ose 1 he 

provision of tlu Const it ui ion giving the wai 
making powei to Congress w is elirt ited as I 
understand it, by the following u isons kingN 
had alwa)s been involving anei impoverishing 
their people in wars, pretending generallv, it 
not alwa>s, that the good of the people was then 
objeet This, our convention understood to be 
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the most oppressive of all kingly oppressions, 
and they resolved to so frame the Constitution 
that no one man should hold the power of bring- 
ing this oppression upon us. But your view 
destroys the whole matter, and places our Presi- 
dent where kings have always stood/ 

There was a good deal to be said for this view. 
It was advocated by many members of both 
Houses of Congress during the Civil War. But 
it was not the view which Lincoln himself 
adopted when he came to exercise his poweis 
When Foit Sumter was bombarded on April 14, 
1861, Congiess was not in session When Lin- 
coln resolved that force must be iepelled by 
force, it might have been anticipated that he 
would have taken steps to calJ Congiess together 
at the earliest moment, Congiess, the body with 
power to raise armies and to provide for the 
calling foith of the militia to execute the laws of 
the Union and to suppicss insurrections. In fact, 
he acted himself with promptness. Under the 
Militia Act of 1793 he was entitled to call forth 
the militia under ceitain conditions. Under the 
authority of this act, he issued his proclamation 
of April 15, gating that whereas the laws of the 
United States were opposed by combinations too 
powerful to be suppressed by the ordinary 
course of judicial piocecdings, the militia of the 
several states of the Union, to the aggregate 
number of 75,000, was called forth to suppress 
the said combinations and cause the laws to be 
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duly executed. The period of service under this 
call was to be three months. The Militia Act 
required also that Congress should be called 
together in such circumstances as these. Lincoln 
accordingly summoned Congress into special 
session, but he fixed its date of meeting as July 4 
— almost three months ahead. 

Long before this date events had made it 
necessary for the President to take action upon 
a scale be)ond that contemplated by the Militia 
Act. He proceeded without hesitation to per- 
form acts which Congiess was competent to per- 
form and which, in the opinion of many, Con- 
gress alone was competent to pci form. On May 3 
a new proclamation was issued by which the 
Piesidcnt proposed to raise an Anny. He called 
for 45,000 \olunteers to serve foi three years; he 
increased the icgular Army of the United States 
by 23,000 men, and he added 18,000 men to the 
Navy for the blockade service. For none ol these 
actions, all within the competence of Congress, 
had he any authorisation by Congressional Act. 
Money was needed to support these military pre- 
parations. Lincoln gave oiders for the purchase 
of ships and supplies which pledged the credit 
of the United States up to the sum of about a 
quarter of a billion dollars. He advanced 
$2,000,000 to a Union Safety Comipittcc in New 
York from unappropriated funds »n the Treasui v 
of the United States. The Constitution said: 
‘No money shall be drawn fiom the Treasury, 
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but in consequence of appropi iations made by 
law/ To these actions was added a proclama- 
tion declaring a blockade of Southern ports; the 
writ of habeas coipus was suspended in certain 
places; orders weio given for the arrest and de- 
tention of pei sons who were represented to the 
President as being engaged in or contemplating 
treasonable practices; and the post office was 
closed to treasonable correspondence. All this 
was done ‘either without one whit of statutory 
authority or with the merest figment thereof/ 
But was it unconstitutional? Lincoln thought 
not. He justified his actions to ^Congress when it 
met on July 4 bv two lines of aigumcnt. First 
of all, lie said that he had done nothing ‘beyond 
the constitutional competency ?>f Congiess/ 
nothing, theiefoic, which Congress could not 
legalise by subsequent action In this case Con- 
gress did legalise his acts. But the claim was 
intcicstmg It suggested that in an emergency 
the Picsidcnt could take action upon matters 
within the competence of Congiess, trusting to 
Congressional appro\al at a later stage. This 
invohed an extension of the Commander -in- 
Chiet’s poweis beyond the narrower inteipreta- 
tion of thein which Lincoln himself had 
favoured in his lcttei to Herndon. But he went 
farther than this. He claimed that in an emer- 
gency of this kind the President was endowed, 
under the Constitution, with powers in his own 
light, to take action to suppress rebellion and to 
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safeguard the safety of the Union. These powers 
existed independently of Congressional powers, 
although in many matters they could be exer- 
cised concurrently. A good example of this view 
is his defence of his exeuise of the power to 
suspend the writ of habeas corpus . 

The Constitution of the United States says: 
The privilege ot the writ of habeas corpus shall 
not be suspended, unless when in cast s of re- 
bellion or invasion the public safety may require 
it/ The Constitution docs not sav that Congress 
alone or the President alone or both may sus- 
pend the wiit. It is silent on this point. Lincoln 
believed that the Piesulcnt was entitled to sus- 
pend the writ indcprndentl\ of Congressional 
action, though he did not deny that Congress 
also might do so. His exercise of the power led 
him into conflict with Chief Justice Taney of 
the Supreme Court, who, in a famous case called 
ex parte Mciryman, attempted to sene the wiit 
upon a general who held as prisoner Meiryman, 
an officer of a secessionist drill company in 
Maryland. The general refused to obey the wiit, 
and Chief justice Tane\ was ot liged to put on 
rccoid his opinion that the Picsident’s action in 
suspending the writ w r as unconstitutional. 

Lincoln’s problem was how to deal w 7 ith acti 
vities which in modern times have come to be 
called ‘fifth column’ and ‘quisling ' There were 
those who discouraged enlistment, aided deser- 
tion, attempted sabotage on behalf of the South, 
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destroyed enrolment lists, undertook espionage. 
The ordinary processes of Congressional legisla- 
tion were not considered sufficient: neither the 
Conspiracies Act of July 31, 1861, nor the 
Treason Act of July 17, 1862, proved effective 
for controlling the anti-Union activities in the 
North. But before Congress had assembled on 
July 4, 18G1, Lincoln had issued his proclama- 
tion of April 27 suspending the writ of habeas 
corpus, and he continued to issue such proclama- 
tions after Congressional action had been taken. 
On September 24, 1862, a general proclamation 
was issued providing that ‘dui-ing the existing 
insurrections and as a necessary measure foi 
suppressing the same, all rebels and insurgents, 
their aiders and abettors within* the United 
States, and all persons discouraging volunteei 
enlistments, resisting militia drafts, or guilty of 
any disloyal practice affording aid and comfort 
to rebels against the authority of the United 
States, shall be subject to martial law, and liable 
to trial and punishment by court martial 01 
military commissions/ and persons so arrested 
and punished were denied the privilege of the 
writ of habeas corpus. The number of persons 
arrested under these provisions ran into thou- 
sands. Over 13,000 cases were listed in the 
records of the Federal commissary-general of 
prisons, and to this must be added those arrested 
by the Navy and the State Department. 

Lincoln justified his action repeatedly. A 
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famous passage in the message to Congress at its 
special session on July 4, 1861, may be quoted, 
but similar statements can be found in two 
letters — one to Erastus Coming, dated June 12, 
1863, and the other to M. Birchard, dated 
June 29, 1863, both of which are piinted in 
Volume 2 of Lincoln’s Works. He claimed first 
that the Constitution gave him power to sus- 
pend the writ in the express terms set out. But 
over and above all this he claimed the duty to 
save the Constitution by breaking one small part 
of it, if that proved neccssaty. The two points 
arc set out as fol'ows: 

‘The provision of the Constitution “that the 
pnvilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not 
be suspended, unless when, in cases of rebellion 
or invasion, the public safety may require it,” is 
equivalent to a provision — is a proMsion — that 
such privilege may be suspended when, in case 
of a rebellion or an invasion, the public safety 
does require it. It was decided that we have a 
case of rebellion, and fhai the public safety 
does requiie the qualified suspension of the 
privilege of the writ w T hich was authorised to 
be made. Now it is insisted that Congress, and 
not the Executive, is vested witA this power. 
But the Constitution itself is silent as to which 
or who is to exercise the poivci; and as the pro- 
vision was plainly made for a dangerous emer- 
gency, it cannot be believed the framers of 
the instrument intended that in every case the 
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danger should run its course until Congress 
could be called together, the very assembling of 
which might be prevented, as was intended in 
this case, by the rebellion.* 

The second argument, the argument of over- 
riding necessity to preserve the government, was 
made in the following passage: 

‘The whole of the laws which were required 
to be faithfully executed wexe being iesisted 
and failing of execution in nearly one-third of 
the states. Must they be allowed to finally fail 
of execution, even had it been perfectly dear 
that by the use of the means “necessary to their 
execution some single law, made in such ex- 
treme tenderness of the citizen’s libeity that, 
practically, it ielieves more ol the guiky than 
of the innocent, should to a very limited extent 
be violated? To state the question more directly, 
are all* die laws but one to go unexecuted, and 
the government itself go to pieces lest that 
one be violated? Even in such a case would not 
the official oath [“to take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed*’] be biokcn if the govern- 
ment should be oven hi own, when it was 
believed thaf disregarding the single law would 
tend to preserve it?* 

The controvcisy between those who held that 
the President had the light to suspend the writ 
of habeas corpus and those who denied it was 
not settled even when Congress passed a habeas 
corpus act of Match 3, 18G3. In this act it was 
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piovided that ‘during the present rebellion, the 
Piesident of the United States, whenever, in his 
judgement, the public safety may require it, is 
authorised to suspend the privilege of the writ 
of habeas corpus in any case throughout the 
United States, or any part thereof.’ But some 
maintained that in this act Congress was doing 
no more than recognising the right of the Presi- 
dent to suspend the writ; others believed that 
Congress was actually conferring the right upon 
him. The ambiguous wording was intentional; 
it was a compromise to meet the conflicting 
\iews of those who favoured and those who 
opposed the principle of the exclusive power of 
Congress to suspend. The question remained 
open throughout the Ciul War and afterwards; 
the Supicme Court as a whole — lor Chief Justice 
Taney rendered his opinion alone, in a case tried 
on circuit — has not pronounced upon the point. 

But Lincoln did not confine his claim to the 
possession of powers r\h! h Congress also might 
have. He asserted that as Commander-in-Chief 
the President could do things vhich Congress 
could not do The great exampL of this asser- 
tion is his action to emancipate thj slaves. Lin 
coin believed that Congress, even in war-time, 
had no power to interfere with slavery in the 
states. That was his opinion befoui he became 
President, as was seen in earlier chapters, and 
the progress of the war did not change his view. 
He did, in fact, assent to certain emancipating 
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measures of Congress, although in July 1864, 
when Congress passed what was called the Wade- 
Davis Reconstruction Bill, which contained, 
among othei things, a provision to emancipate 
the slaves in the r^bel states, Lincoln lefused to 
assent to it and in a pioclamation stated his 
views in these words: ‘1 am . . . unprepared . . . 
to declare a constitutional competency in Con- 
gress to abolish slavery in the states/ Yet he 
claimed and exercised himself as Commander- 
in-Chief a power to emancipate slaves in certain 
areas. 

The story of emancipation* is told in a later 
chapter. 1 What must be stressed heie is Lincoln’s 
firm adherence to the view th.i^ only military 
necessity could justify his action. He issued his 
proclamation of September 22, 1862, ‘by virtue 
of the powrer in me vested as Commander in- 
Chief of the aimy and navy . . . and as a lit and 
necessary war measure.' It was an act ‘warranted 
by the Constitution upon military necessity/ 
‘As Commander-in-Chief/ he once said, ‘1 sup- 
pose I have a light to take any measuie which 
may best subdue the enemy/ ‘I think the Con- 
stitution invests the Commando -in-Chief with 
the law of war in time of war/ and lie believed 
that the law' of war gave the right to take pro- 
perty ‘whcie taking it helps us or hurts the 
enemy/ Speaking of the proclamation, he said 
it ‘has no constitutional 01 legal justification, 

- 1 See Chapter XI 
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except as a military measure.' And this doctrine 
is borne out by the terms in which the pro- 
clamation was made. It applied only to states or 
parts of states actually under rebel control; those 
portions of Confederate territory which were 
under Union conti ol were, in general, exempted 
fiom the terms of the proclamation. Nor, of 
course, was any emancipation decreed among 
slave states still loyal to the Union. 

There is some doubt among constitutional 
authorities about the legality of Lincoln's action. 
He himself was not certain of it. And he saw 
also the difficulties that w'oulri arise if no more 
comprehensive action w T cre taken. What, for 
example 4 , would be the status of freed slaves after 
the war? Would those freed on grounds of mili- 
tary necessity remain free when the necessity 
was over? And what should be done for slaves 
in loyal states? These problems led Lincoln 
to advocate action by constitutional amendment, 
the (ouise of which will be described later. 

For this assumption of the w T ai power to the 
extent so far described Lincoln w r as called a 
dictator in his owm day, and it u still common 
to speak of his period of office as one of ‘Presi- 
dential dictatorship.’ Yet this terfti cannot be 
applied accurately, if it is to be used in the 
sense and with the associations which it has in 
modern times. Professor James G Randall made 
a careful and detailed study of the working of 
the United States Constitution in the Civil War 
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period, the results of which were set out in his 
Constitutional Problems under Lincoln. In his 
later book. The Civil War and Reconstruction, 
the best book on the subject so far written, he 
makes the following statement, based upon his 
earlier researches: ‘Lincoln’s practice fell short 
of dictatorship as the woid is understood in the 
fourth decade of the twentieth century. He did 
not think of suppressing his legislature and 
i uling without it. He did not pack his Congress 
or eject the opposition. Theie was nothing in 
his adniinisiiation comparable to a Napoleonic 
(ouf) d'etat or a Ciomwellian purging of Pail la- 
ment No pait\ emblem was adopted as the flag 
oi the counti) No rule toi the univeisal saluting 
of Lincoln was imposed Theie was no Lincoln 
party constituting a supei state and \isiting ven- 
geance upon' poluical opponents Ciimmal 
violence was not emploved sub rasa after the 
fashion of modem dictatorships No undue 
advantage was taken of the emergency to force 
aibitraiy rule upon the country to promote pci- 
sonal ends Lincoln half expected to be defeated 
in 1864 I he people were lice to defeat him if 
they chose at the polls The Constitution was 
indeed stretc Med, but it was not subverted.' 

Something may be said now of the other 
aspect of Lincoln's excicise of his powers as 
Gommandcr-in-Chicf It concerns the problem 
of the proper lclations between a civilian Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the mil ltaiy and naval men 
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who arc his cxpcit advisers and the instruments 
through which his polities are to be executed. 
How r tar should the civilian interfere with mili- 
tary matters? The problem has Arisen in the 
United States, not only in Lincoln’s time, but 
later also, under the presidencies of Woodrow 
Wibon and Franklin D Roosevelt. It has arisen 
in Britain under Llo)d George and Win- 
ston Churchill. No simple answer (an be given 
to what is an extremely difficult question 
Yet, at the risk oi appearing a little naive and 
doctrinaire, one may suggest a few principles of 
an elementary kind which may be applicable to 
such a situation. II they do no more than serve 
as a useful method of judging Lincoln’s record 
as Commander-in-Chief, the\ will have served 
their purpose. When Walter Bagehot considered 
the relations of a constitution .! 1 monarch in 
Britain with his Ministers, lie suggested that the 
monarch had thiee rights — the right to be con- 
sulted, the right to encourage and the right to 
wain. And, he added, ‘a king ol gloat sense and 
sagacity would want no others.’ Would it be 
reasonable to suggest that a civilian Commander- 
in-Chief possesses these same three rights in re- 
lation to his generals — the right ttfbe consulted, 
the right to encourage and the right to warn? 
And if we add to these three two others, of 
undoubted validity— the right to* appoint good 
generals and the right to dismiss bad ones — could 
we not say that, with these five, a President 
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‘of great sense and sagacity would want no 
others*? There is much in Lincoln's career as 
Commander-in-Chief which would seem to sup- 
port this view. Let us review briefly what he did. 

It may be said at once that Lincoln was not 
prepared to be a cipher. Though he might not 
intend to follow the advice of his Attorney- 
General, Edward Bates, who urged him to 
become ‘the Chief Commander* and ‘command 
the commandeis,* to exercise his full legal 
powers in fact, he did intend to exeicisc in 
fluence. Yet his equipment was so scanty — he 
knew nothing of strategy nor of military men. 
He was the essence of a civilian Hcie he was at 
a disadvantage m comparison with Piesident 
Jefferson Davis, who had himself acted as Sccie- 
tary of War undei Piesident Polk, duiing the 
Mexican War/ as was mentioned earlier, and 
who had an intimate knowledge of the officers 
and equipment of the United States Army. As 
many of these officeis, in regular service, seceded 
with the Southern states, Jefferson Davis had to 
hand more than enough material fiom which to 
organise his hjgh command. Lincoln had none 
of this knowledge and none of this material. He 
had to seek hiV best men by the costly process of 
trial and error. 

Some indication of his experiments will have 
been gained from the short sketch of the course 
of the war given in a previous chapter. Lincoln 
was always subjected to political pressure and 
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personal intrigue where the conduct of the war 
was concerned. Two factors in particular 
operated here. There was the position of Wash- 
ington, vulnerable to Confederate attack, which 
meant that the President was urged constantly 
to allow no military movement which would 
leave Washington undefended. The second 
factor was the existence of a Congressional Com- 
mittee on the conduct of the war, which busied 
itself in inquiiics and ad\ice to the President. 
Lincoln was not always able to resist it. 

When the war began Lincoln inherited Major- 
General Winfiel 1 Scott as his Chief of Stafr — an 
old veteran of the Mexican and the Texan 
wars, whose methods were thorough and slow. 
Lincoln appointed McDowell to rhe command 
of the army in fiont of Washington, but the 
defeat of Bull Run meant that a change must be 
made. Scott made some complaint that Lincoln 
had foiced him to act before he was leady. Lin- 
coln denied the accusation and brought 
McClellan to Washington, first to succeed 
McDowell and soon to succeed ^cott as Genet al- 
in-Chief of the armies of the Union. It is in his 
relations with McClellan that Lincoln's partici- 
pation in military affairs is most Aarked and his 
influence discussed with most controveisy. 

McClellan was only thirty five .when Lincoln 
appointed him to command the army of the 
Potomac. He was most efficient, thorough, a 
good disciplinarian, yet popular. Lincoln began 
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by giving him his full confidence. McClellan set 
to woik to organise an aimy which with one 
shatteimg blow would decide the wai He said 
himself that his plan was ‘to display such an 
overwhelming stieng'h as will convince all oui 
antagonists, especially those of the governing, 
auslociatic class, of the uttei impossibility of 
lcsistancc ' But to do this, as McClellan wanted 
to do it, took a very long tunc He was appointed 
in July 1861, bv ISovcinbci mau> people 
thought that the aimy must be icadv, but Me 
Clellan refused to mo\e I he Joint Committee 
of Congress was set up 111 December and it m 
creased the pressuie upon Lincoln to uige 
M< Cle llan to mov t But no pet suasion iiom I in 
coin could achieve this object * McClellan 
snubbed Lincoln he ivoidcd him, he began to 
pick quarrels wnh the government 

At this stage 1 liicoln took a step which seems 
suipusingly naive but which piobablv achieved 
its object He issued a ‘General Wai Oidci that 
a foiward movement was to be made bv the 
aimy of the Potomac and the western armies on 
Febiuaiv 22, 1862 It was an extieme step It 
seems to have aiouscd McClellan to some action 
and no doubt Chat is what 1 incoln wanted I11 
fact, however, no forward move was made 011 
Lehruiry 22, and the Congressional Committee 
wms anxious that Lincoln should dismiss McCJel 
Ian But McClellan had conceived the idea of 
the Peninsulai Campaign and Lincoln w*as pic 
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pared to trust him, if only he would get ahead 
with something. Lincoln had a belief in 
McClellan, and that belief was justified. 
McClellan had undoubted professional gifts as a 
soldier, and his wa) of making war, by slow and 
thorough preparation toi one stupendous blow, 
is pci haps America's most successful way of 
making war. But it is a method which imposes 
an enoimous task upon the civilian Commander- 
in-Chicf in a democratic countiy, the task of 
maintaining the moiale and the patience of the 
nation while the blow 7 is piepaied. This was 
Lincoln's task, and it is fait to say that Mc- 
Clellan seemed to ha\e no knowledge of it and 
no sympathy w 7 ith it 

In the Pcninsul.ii Campaign Lincoln’s intci 
vention w r as most notice able, and it nia) well be 
that it served to handicap McClellan and to assist 
lus failure. No soonei had McClellan set oft, 
than Lincoln, yielding to piessuie and advice in 
Washington, ordeied McD 'well and his corps 
to guaid Washington McClellan had counted 
upon having them with him. 

Lhcie has been a gieat controversy about the 
lesponsibility for the failuie of the Peninsular 
Campaign On the whole it* seems that 
McClellan was given good support by the 
government, and that where there were mis- 
understandings and quarrels, McClellan himself 
must take a larger share of the responsibility But 
there lemains the fact of Lincoln's intervention 
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to withhold the forces under McDowell. Here 
there had been a legitimate difference oi 
opinion between Lincoln and McClellan. Lin- 
coln had agreed to the Peninsular Campaign, 
with the stipulation that Washington must be 
covered. McClellan had accepted the stipulation. 
His view was that the best defence of Washing- 
ton was a vigorous attack on Richmond, which 
would require the enemy to hold back all his 
forces to save the Confederate capital. After 
McClellan had left, Lincoln's advisers — and they 
were military men as well as politicians — per- 
suaded him that he must ensure an actual aimy 
stationed around the District of Columbia. In 
the opinion of many military historians this 
caution of the President was excessive and un- 
wise and his action should be considered as 
partly responsible for the failure of the Penin- 
sular Campaign. It may be added peihaps that, 
even without McDowell’s troops, McClellan, 
after two months of hard fighting, was before 
Richmond with 100,000 men in June, as 
against 70,000 on the Confederate side, under 
Lee. 

After the failure of the Peninsular Campaign 
Lincoln began Iro change generals in fairly quick 
succession. When McClellan set out on the cam- 
paign he was replaced as Gencral-in Chief by 
Halleck, who had commanded in the west. Pope 
was placed in charge of the tiiree armies around 
the area of Washington. But after the second 
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, battle of Bull Run, in August 1862, he was dis- 
missed, and McClellan was called back. Once 
more the old struggle went on between those 
who proposed action and pursuit and McClellan 
with his plans for carciul pieparation and re- 
organisation. lie won the victory of Antictam 
on September 17, 1862, but he allowed five 
weeks to elapse before he entcied Virginia in 
pursuit of Lee, who had ample time to prepare 
to receive him. On No\ ember 7 Lincoln relieved 
him of his command and replaced him by Bum- 
side. who in his turn was to fail. McClellan was 
finally out of tl e war. His one further act in the 
history of the Civil Wai was to stand in opposi- 
tion to Limoln in the Presidential election of 
1864. 

Lincoln’s relations with McClellan none the 
less come near the model of ubat a civilian 
Commander-in-Chief’s relations with his 
generals should be. He had picked a good 
soldier; he gave him his confidence; and he 
reserved to himself the right to be consulted, 
the right to encourage and the right to warn. 
His correspondence with MtC^llan shows him 
attempting to exercise all three rights. It was 
only when he felt that McClell&n was not pie- 
pared to play his part, and when finally he came 
to doubt, in November i 8G2, after Lee’s retreat, 
whether McClellan was really very much dis- 
turbed that Lee had got away, that he finally 
removed McClellan from his command. 
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Before Lincoln was to come to the end of his 
troubles with his generals by the appointment of 
Ulysses S. Grant, he was to pass through the 
experience of the disasters associated with 
Burnside and Hooker, relieved at the last by the 
victory at Gettysburg under Meade. The most 
interesting document of this phase of the war, 
from the point of view of Lincoln’s development 
as Commandei -in-Chief, is the letter he wiote to 
Hooker upon his appointment to succeed Bum 
side. A passage deserves quotation: 

‘I have placed you at the head of the army of 
the Potomac. Of course 1 have done this upon 
what appears to be sufficient reasons, and \et I 
think it best for you to know that tli^re are some 
things in regard to which l am not quite satisfied 
w r ith you. I believe )ou to be a bra\e and skilful 
soldier, which of course 1 like. 1 also believe you 
do not mix politics with your profession, in 
which you are right. You have confidence in 
v ourself, which is a valuable, it not an indis- 
pensable quality. You are ambitious, which, 
within reasonable bounds, does good lathei than 
harm; but 1 think that during Geneial Burn- 
side’s command of the army you have taken 
counsel of your ambition and thwarted him as 
much as you could, in which you did a gieal 
wrong to the country, and to a most meritorious 
and honorable brother officer. I have heard, in 
such a way as to believe it, of your recently 
saying that both the Army and the Government 
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•needed a Dictator. Ot course it was not for this, 
but in spite of it, that 1 have given you the com- 
mand. Only those generals who gain successes 
can set up dictators. What I now ask of you is 
military success, and I will risk the dictatorship. 
The Government will support you to the utmost 
of its ability, which is neither more nor less than 
it has done and will do for all commanders. I 
much fear that the spirit which you ha\e aided 
to infuse into the army, ot criticising their com- 
mander and withholding confidence from him, 
will now turn upon you. T shall assist you as far 
as I tan, to put it down. Neither you noi Napo 
leon, it he weie alive again, could get anv good 
out of an army while such a spirit picvails in it. 
And now beware of rashness. Beware of rashness, 
but with eneigv and sleepless vigilance go for 
ward and give us victories/ 

So fat had Lincoln developed. But with this 
there went still that spirit which had led him to 
say of McClellan's behrviour towards him that 
he w'ould ‘hold General McClellan’s stirrup for 
him it he will only win us vic'oiies/ 

After the disaster of 18(13 erme the appoint- 
ment of Grant at the beginning of 1864 and the 
working out of that great co-ordiAated campaign 
in west and east which was to w in the war foi 
the Union. Lincoln had not met Grant until the 
latter came to Washington in March 1864, to 
take up his appointment as Lieutenant-General, 
a rank not held since Washington and requiring 
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an act of Congress to legalise it. Grant 
approached Lincoln cautiously, but soon a com- 
plete confidence came to exist between the two, 
and Lincoln’s letter to Grant gives some sign of 
this: 

'Not expecting to see you again before the 
Spring campaign opens, I wish to express in 
this way my entiie satisfaction with what you 
have done up to this time so far as I under- 
stand it. The particulars of your plans I neither 
know or seek to know. You are vigilant and 
self-reliant, and, pleased with this, I wish not to 
obtrude any constraints or lestyaints upon }ou. 
While I am very anxious that any great disaster 
or capture of our men in great nunjjaers shall be 
avoided, I know these points are less likely to 
escape your attention than they would be mine 
If there is anything wanting which is within iny 
power to give, do not tail to let me know it. 
\nd now, with a biave army and a just cause, 
may God sustain you.’ 

For the remainder of the war Lincoln and his 
chief soldier were in accoid and there were no 
examples of that intervention which, up to the 
end of 1863, provides the chief evidence upon 
which to base* an estimate of Lincoln’s work as 
Commander-in Chief. 

To estimate his woik is difficult because so 
much controversy has surrounded his relations 
with his generals. But it may be asserted here, as 
an opinion to which many writers no doubt will 
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rake exception, that Lincoln did not as a rule 
overstep the bounds which should surround the 
activity of a civilian Commander-in-Chief. He 
did not take on more than he should. Within 
the sphere appropriate to him he was at first 
hesitant and ill-advised; he was also inevitably 
ill-informed- But characteristically he began to 
learn. He read books about strategy and the his- 
tory of war after the first battle of Bull Run. 
And he was ready to converse with anybody who 
had something to tell him. He had sense and 
intelligence and constancy and patience — all in- 
valuable qualities for the civilian Commander- 
in-Chief, and he used them all to the full. Some 
of his biographers speak of him as the greatest 
strategist of the war. That is going much too far. 
What is easier to maintain is what was said by 
Frederick L. Paxson in The American Civil 
War: 4 His disposition and attitude were exactly 
what ought to be aimed at by the political leader 
charged with the conduct of a war. Respectively 
he chose generals, placed full confidence in 
them, saw them fail, and felt forced to intervene 
with his amateur strategy.’ 

No picture of Lincoln as Commander-in-Chief 
is complete which omits to mention his grief at 
the loss of life which accompanied the war and 
of the suffering, misery, squalor^ and foulness 
which were the lot of the w r ounded and the pri- 
soners on both sides. One of his hardest tasks 
was the consideration of the death sentences 
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imposed by court martial on those who had 
deserted or spied or broken some serious regula- 
tion in the military code. He pardoned too many 
of them for tfie happiness of his generals, though 
he could be stem at times. His visits to hospitals 
and battlefields imposed a great strain upon 
him; he frequently wept and his habitual melan- 
choly was deepened. Sometimes it forced him to 
a seemingly callous display of humour or insen- 
sitiveness, but it was too much feeling, not too 
little, that caused it. At other times his feelings 
found expression in a short speech or a letter. 
The Gettysburg oration is the supreme example. 
But heic is the lcttci lie wrote to Mrs. Bixby, of 
Boston : 

' Executive Mansion , November 21, 186,1 

‘Dear Mad^m, — I have been shown in the 
hies of the War Department a statement of the 
^djutant-Geneial of Massachusetts that you are 
the mother ot five sons who have died gloriously 
on the field oi battle. 1 1 feel how weak and fruit 
less must be any words of mine which should 
attempt to beguile you from the grief of a loss so 
overwhelming. But I cannot retrain from ten- 
dering to you' the consolation that may be found 
in the thanks of the Republic they died to save. 
I pray that our heavenly Father may assuage the 
anguish of your bereavement, and leave you only 

* It proved oilicnwse, Mis Bixby had lost only two sons. 
But Lincoln did not know ot this when he wiote 
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jhe cheiished memory of the loved and lost, and 
the solemn pride that must be yours to have laid 
so costly a sacrifice upon the altar of freedom. 
‘Yours \ery sincerely and respecthillv, 

‘Abraiiam Lincoln/ 
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Chapter Ten 

The Head of the Government 

‘And one most lonely man m a diahy White House 

Whose everlasting melancholy unis 

Like a deep stream under the funny stones.' 

Siepiiin Vinci nt B*n*t: John Btown’s Body. 

T HE office of Picsidcnt of the United States 
is often compared with tha* of Prime Minis- 
ter of the United Kingdom. Each is head of the 
government, each has a Cabinet wl^ose members 
he appoints and dismisses. Yet the positions 
differ so much that it is better not to think oi 
these resemblances. The President holds office 
foi a fixed term of four years and can be removed 
only by impeachment — a piocess of trial 
initiated by the House of Representatives and 
carried out before the Senate. It has been 
adopted once only in relation to a Picsidcnt, and 
then unsuccessfully, in the case of Andrew 
Johnson, Lincoln's successor. The Prime 
Minister, on Ihe other hand, has no fixed term 
of office; he holds office so long as the House 
of Commons suppoits him. The President 
may not be a member of Congress; the Prime 
Minister must be a member of Parliament, and 
usually nowadays of the lower House. And 
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finally, the President's Cabinet is not a Cabinet 
in the English sense In England Cabinet 
Ministers aie Members ot Parliament, and they 
form a team under the leadership* of the Prime 
Minister. In the United States Cabinet Minis- 
ters are political heads of departments, but they 
may not be members of Congress; they are not a 
team; they owe obedience to the President 
alone; they are under his control. Not all Presi- 
dents have thought it necessary to call their 
Ministers together regularly in a Cabinet meet- 
ing, as Lincoln did. 

What the Am rican Cabinet is today is a re- 
sult of the proceedings of a succession of Presi 
dents since the Constitution began to work. To 
no President does it owe more than to Abraham 
Lincoln. He used to the full the powers which 
the Constitution gave him as chief executive, 
and he treated his Cabinet accordingly. It is 
worth while perhaps to recall the powers of the 
President as head of the government. 

The Constitution expressly says that ‘the 
executive power shall be vested in a President of 
the United States of Amenca.’ It is assumed that 
he will have officials to assist him, for it says, ‘He 
may require the opinion, in writiAg, of the prin- 
cipal officer m each of the executive depart- 
ments, upon any subject relating to the duties 
of their respective offices.’ But he has not the 
sole power to appoint the officials. In this execu- 
tive act he must have the advice and consent of 
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the Senate. ‘Ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court and 
all other officers of the United States* require the 
Senate's consent to the President's appointment, 
subject to the proviso that ‘Congress may by law 
vest the appointment of such inferior officers, as 
they think proper, in the President alone, in the 
courts of law and in the heads ol departments.' 
The Piesident’s powers in foreign affairs are 
controlled by a piovision that he may make 
treaties with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur. He has power ;o giant pardons. 
He has the duty to take care that the laws of 
the United States be faithfully executed. 

All these powers Lincoln was ready to exercise 
to the full. And he was prepared also to use the 
power, granted him by the Constitution, to give 
to Congiess from time to time information on 
the state of the Union and to recommend to 
their consideration such measures as he judged 
necessary and expedient. But he thought that 
the President should not interfere unduly 
with Congress. On his journey to Washington as 
President-elect he said in a speech at Pitts- 
burg: ‘My political education strongly inclines 
me against a very fi ee use of any of these means 
by the executive to control the legislature of the 
country. As a rule, I think it better that Con- 
gress shall originate as well as perfect its 
xpeasures without external tics.' 
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• And it is true that, on the whole, he adhered 
to this view. It must be remembered that his 
conception of the extent of the President’s own 
inherent powers was liberal, as a study of his 
work as Commander-in-Chief has shown, so that 
inevitably he presented Congress with faits 
accompli $ which it might regard as an invasion 
ol its own proper sphere. Where legislation was 
concerned, however, Lincoln confined himself 
to a strong recommendation, and even in this 
held it is noteworthy that very little legislation 
was initiated or carried through by the Presi- 
dent. And when Congiess in 1864 passed an act 
on the subject of icconstruction contrary to Lin- 
coln’s own advice and plans, he did not veto the 
bill. Instead he put it in his pocket, neither 
\etoing it nor approving it. Since Congress 
adjourned within ten days of presenting this bill 
to the President, by the terms of the Constitu- 
tion the bill lapsed. But in a proclamation issued 
soon after, Lincoln agreed to regard the pro- 
cedure outlined in the bill as appropriate and 
to consider it, along with his own pioposed pro- 
ceduxe, as fit to be put into open* t ion. Similail) 
he was careful to leave to Congress its right to 
determine whether Representative! and Senatois 
from rebel states should sit in the Houses, while 
he himself claimed a light to # decide what 
governments in rebel states should be recog- 
nised. 

This is not to say that Lincoln’s relations with 
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Congress were harmonious or that he liked ti 
woik with Congress. On the contrary, he liked 
to work apart from Congress. He tried to mark 
off his own executive department and keep 
within it. But here Congress disputed with him 
about the extent of his powers, and endeavoured 
to control him. And, in any case, the Constitu- 
tion was against him. For although it separates 
the executive from the legislature to some ex- 
tent, the separation is not complete. The laws 
which the President must enfoice are the laws of 
Congress. He may veto its bills, but two-thirds 
ol Congress may override the, veto. He iclies 
upon Congress for appropriation of money. He 
cannot make appointments withoyt senatorial 
approval. 

On the whole Lincoln was not successful with 
Congress. He neglected Congress. We have seen 
how at the outset of the Civil War he saw no 
need to summon Congress at once. ‘His chief 
effort,' says Professor Randall, ‘to bring about 
a reform by legislative act— his scheme for 
emancipation of the slaves with Federal com- 
pensation — resulted in mere paper approval by 
Congress; it was never carried to the point of 
application. Cm the other hand, Congress passed 
several measures, such as the West Virginian 
Bill and the second Confiscation Act, of which 
Lincoln disapproved, but which he nevertheless 
signed. . . . Lincoln, in fact, seemed to prefer a 
legislative recess; he regarded Congress often as 
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fjn embarrassment. Finding himself opposed in 
House or Senate by a powerful element (the 
“Jacobins'* or Radicals) within his own party, he 
yielded to them where necessary, sinking his 
own preferences in so doing and using his well- 
tempered tact to pi event them from taking 
authority too much out of his hands. Meanwhile 
fai -reaching acts of executive authority were 
performed in disregard of the legislative 
branch/ 

This aroused the hostility of Congiess. And it 
is fair to say that much of the tumble which 
Lincoln's successor was to undergo in his rela- 
tions with Congress, leading at Iasi to its attempt 
to remove him by impeachment, had begun 
during the regime of Lincoln and to a large 
extent from his two principles of firstly, enlaig 
ing the extent of the executive powers, and 
secondly, of exercising that powci so far as pos- 
sible in isolation. 

On the executive side 1 self Lincoln showed a 
similar desire to act alone. Cabinet meetings 
were held, bur they were, accord’ ng to Gideon 
Welles, Lincoln's Secretary of the Navy, ‘infre- 
quent, irregular and without system.' ‘Little was 
before the Cabinet, w hich of late £an hardly be 
called a council. Each department conducts and 
manages its own affairs, informing, the President 
to the extent it pleases.’ ‘Stanton 'Secretary of 
War) does not attend one half of the Cabinet 
meetings. When he comes he communicates but 
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little information. Not infrequently he has n 
private conference with the President in the 
corner of the. room, or with Seward (the Sccie- 
tary of State) in the library/ ‘The President did 
not join us today in Cabinet. He was with the 
Secretary of War and General Halleck, and sent 
word there would be no meeting. That is wrong, 
but I know no remedy/ 

Lincoln’s Cabinet was inevitably ill-assorted. 
Presidents have seldom an absolutely free hand 
in appointing their Ministers. Party interests, 
states’ interests and campaign pledges all lie their 
hands to some extent. In Lircoln’s case there 
were two campaign pledges in which he had no 
part personally, but which his supporteis had 
given. Simon Cameron, of Pennsylvania, had 
been promised Cabinet office in leturn for 
swinging his state's support to Lincoln at the 
Republican Convention, and Caleb Smith had 
been given a similar promise in return for the 
support of Indiana. Lincoln appointed Cameron 
to be Secretary of War and Caleb Smith to be 
Secretary of the Interior. Seward was appointed 
Secretary of State because of his outstanding 
position in the Republican party; Chase was 
appointed Secretary of the Treasury because of 
his prominence as anti-slavery leader, his ability 
and his rivalry to Lincoln as a Presidential can- 
didate in his own party. But the appointment of 
both men — Seward and Chase — was clearly 
justifiable on grounds of ability. Welles was 
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made Secretary of the Navy. He was chosen as a 
New Englander — Connecticut was his state. 
Edward Bates, of Missouri, as Attcymey-General, 
and Montgomery Blah, of Maryland, as Post- 
master-General, represented border slave states. 
Lincoln tried to get a rcpiesentative of the lower 
South, but he failed. 

On the whole Lincoln’s Cabinet was abler 
than that of Jefferson Davis. In Chase, Seward 
and Welles he had men of fnsr-rate ability. His 
weakest appointment was Cameron, who had no 
administrative ability to compensate for his skill 
as a mere politician. But in 1862 it was possible 
for Lincoln to move Cameron out of the Cabinet 
by appointing him as Minister to Russia. He 
appointed in his place Edward M. Stan ion, a 
Democrat and a member of President 
Buchanan's Cabinet, a leading law>ei who had 
snubbed Lincoln when, in 1855, Lincoln ap- 
peared as his assistant counsel in an important 
legal case. 

Lincoln’s peculiar gift for acting alone and 
for holding on tenaciously in the midst of vexa- 
tious lobbying is well illustrated from the 
appointment of his Cabinet. He told Gideon 
Welles that when, on the night of liis election as 
President, he came out of the telegraph office at 
Springfield, he had decided upon, the member- 
ship of his Cabinet. After four morths of debate 
and pressure, he appointed in March 1861 sub- 
stantially the Cabinet he had decided on iij 
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November 18G0. Of his final seven, four-*- 
Seward, Chase, Bates and Blair — were his per- 
sonal choice; pne, Welles, was suggested by Han- 
nibal Hamlin, the Vice-President; and two, as I 
have said, were already fixed for him — Cameron 
and Smith — by his party managers at the 
Chicago Convention. If wc look at the party 
affiliations of the seven, we notice that Lincoln 
held the balance carefully. Three were formei 
Whigs — Seward, Smith and Bates — and foui 
were foimcr Democrats — Chase, Cameion, Blau 
and Welles. The new Republican party was a 
fusion of Whigs and Free Sois Democrats. Lin- 
coln saw to it that both elements were 
rcpiesented. And when a Whig friend said to 
him that he had given ihe Democrats a majority 
in the Cabinet, Lincoln reminded him that he 
himself would be in the Cabinet. When it came 
to choosing Cameion’s successor, Lincoln acted 
alone once more and chose in Stanton, not a 
former Democrat, but an actual Demociat, the 
hist to be admitted to olhce in his Cabinet. 

Lincoln’s supreme example of solitaiy action 
came with the loimulation and announcement 
of his policy^ upon emancipation. He produced 
the draft of his proclamation at a Cabinet meeting 
on July 8, 1862. He had informed two members 
of the Cabinet — Seward and Chase — beforehand 
of what he intended to do. When he presented 
the draft, he informed his Cabinet that he was 
t not asking their appioval, but he would be in- 
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forested to have their opinions. He certainly 
took notice of what one of them said — Seward — 
and decided to postpone making the proclama- 
tion until a victory had been achieved. When 
the time arrived, he showed the final draft of 
the proclamation to the Cabinet and again re- 
mained that lie did not ask their appioval. It 
was his own allair, and he chose to act through- 
out on an issue of lit st-iate impoitance in policy 
on his own responsibility. 

Lincoln had made it clcai upon his assump- 
tion of office that he w T ould leserve to himself 
the pow r er of ultimate control over policy. His 
Secietaiy of State, Seward, was a man of gieat 
ability and confidence, and had had far gi eater 
cxpei icnce of national politics than Lincoln lie 
thought that he could manage Lincoln, who had 
great confidence in him. When. rLeiefore, weeks 
passed after Lincoln’s inauguration and the 
President still took no decisive action to deal 
with the growing crisis ; n + hc Union, Seward 
took the initiative and presented to Lincoln a 
memorandum entitled ‘ Though r* for the Presi- 
dent’s Consideiation/ It was dated April 1, 
1861, and began: 4 We aie at the end of a 
month’s administration, and y& without a 
policy, either domestic or foreign.’ It went on to 
sketch a policy of great \igom. *1 would main- 
tain every foit and possession in the South. I 
would demand explanations from Spain and 
France, categorically at once. I w T ould seek 
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explanations from Great Britain and Russia, and 
send agents into Canada, Mexico and Central 
America, to arouse a vigorous spirit of inde- 
pendence on this continent against European 
intervention. And if satisfactory explanations 
are not received from Spain and France, would 
convene Congress and declare war against 
them.’ There was the policy. But next Seward 
came to the central question. ‘Whatever policy 
we adopt,’ he said, ‘there must be an energetic 
prosecution of it. For this purpose it must be 
somebody’s business to pursue and direct it in- 
cessantly. Either the President must do it him- 
self, and be all the while active in it, or devolve 
it on some member of his Cornet. Once 
adopted, debates on it must end, and all agree 
and abide. It is not my especial province. But 1 
neither seek to evade not assume responsibility/ 

Here was an unmistakable hint from the 
Seuctary of State that in his view Lincoln was 
unlikely to show the capacity to act with suffi- 
cient strength and vigour to cope with the crisis 
and that he should devolve his functions upon 
Seward himself. It may seem a cool and pre- 
sumptuous proposal. But it is to be remembered 
that Lincoln’^ inactivity was exasperating to his 
colleagues. Seward’s protest had some justifica- 
tion in it, the more so in that it probably assisted 
to force Lincoln into action. 

Lincoln’s response is interesting. He replied 
the same day. He ignored the personal criticisms 
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ip the memorandum, except to remark that the 
policy he was pursuing was one to which Seward 
had given his assent at the outset. And he con- 
cluded that, so far as the energetic prosecution 
of policy was concerned, ‘if this must be done, 
I must do it. When a general line of policy is 
adopted, I apprehend there is no danger of its 
hi ing thanged without good reason or continu- 
ing to be a subject of unnecessary debate; still 
upon points arising in its progress I wish, and 
suppose I am entitled to have, the advice of all 
the Cabinet.’ This was a rebuke to Seward. But 
he took it well. Neither he nor Lincoln appears 
to have divulged the all air to anv other person 
nor to have rdeircd to it again. Lincoln’s secre- 
tary Nicolay saw the correspondence, and he 
published it only after the two men were dead 1 

The incident illustrates Lincoln’s strength 
and weakness as head of the government. He 
had strength, but not continuing energy. The 
first-rate administrator needs both. A great 
American, Alexander Hamilton, writing of the 
Presidency in The bederalisl in 1788, had said: 
‘Energy in the Executive is a leading character 
in the definition of good government.’ Lincoln 
was ready in some things to act* alone and in 
opposition to his Cabinet. But he wa» not an 
omnipresent supervisor of the administtation. 
He left it to his separate secretaries to control 

1 The document is contained 111 tin Lincoln papeis 
lonneily in the custody of Robett Limoln, now m the Libiary 
of Confess and made available to the public on July 26, 1917 
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their own departments. As a result there wa& 
inter-departmental warfare; there was a lack of 
co-ordination; and there was delay. 

One fuither incident involving Seward illus- 
trates Lincoln’s strength and weakness as an 
administrator. On April 9, 1861, Lincoln 

decided, without consulting his Cabinet, that 
two expeditions should be sent, one to lelieve 
Fort Sumter and the other Fort Pickens. In the 
execution of the plans a serious muddle 
occurred. 1 The President authorised the Secre 
tary of the Navy, Welles, to issue orders 
assigning a powerful waiship, , f he Powhatan , to 
the Sumter expedition. But Sewatd. who thought 
that the relief of Fort Pickens was more im- 
portant, drew up an order transferring the 
Powhatan to the Fort Pickens expedition. This 
order he placed before Lincoln, who signed it 
without leading it. Seward was, of course, inter- 
fering with a department that did not concern 
him, but if one admits that he was entitled to 
draw the President’s attention to the subject, the 
President should have troubled to iead the order 
placed before him. When Lincoln discovered 
what he had done, he overruled Seward and 
ordered him to restore the ship to the Sumter 
expedition. Seward sent the new order, but sent 
it in his own name. The commander of the 
Powhatan refused to obey it because it conflicted 
with his previous orders, which were in the 

• See P|J I {0-1 
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president’s name. So the Powhatan did not sail 
with the Sumter expedition, and without it the 
expedition could not succeed. 

Commenting on this incident, Professor Ran- 
dall says: ‘In this extraordinary episode one sees 
cross-purposes in the Lincoln cabinet, admini- 
strative looseness in the sending of a dispatch 
which the President signed without reading, 
struggle for authority on the pait of Sewaid, 
inteiference by one department with the affairs 
of another, confusion among naval officeis when 
confronted with conflicting orders, and ineffi- 
ciency (some might say audacity) in having a 
peremptory order ol the President sent out in 
the name of a cabinet secretary ’ 

Lincoln had little interest or belief in 
‘administiation ' He left that to his Ministers 
and their departments. As a man from the 
frontier, he thought buicaucracv was unneces- 
sary and over-elaborate He had had no 
administrative experien r ~, v> that he was not 
awaie even of the virtues of a bureaucracy. Had 
it not been for the skill and cle\otion of his two 
personal pihatc secretaries. Nit >lay and Hay, 
the conduct of his own office w r ork would have 
been chaotic. Hay wrote of him.* ‘He was ex- 
tremely unmethodical: it was a four years’ 
struggle on Nicolay's part and mine to get him 
to adopt some systematic rules. He would break 
through every regulation as fast as it was made. 
Anything that kept the people themselves aw ay 
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from him he disapproved — although they nearly 
annoyed the life out of him by unreasonable 
complaints and icquests. He wrote very few 
letters. He did not read one in fifty that he re- 
ceived/ He conducted a good deal of business 
with his youngest and favourite son. Tad, sitting 
upon his knee or lying about in the office. 

Yet, with all this, Lincoln could assume con- 
trol when he wanted to and wheic lie wanted to. 
Some of his most striking intei ventions came in 
the State Department, particularly in the early 
days of the war. It is of interest to English 
readers to see how Lincoln’s influence was deci- 
si\e, on the American side, in keeping peaceful 
relations with England. Nor that .Lincoln had 
any strong affection for England. It is tiue that 
he was originally of English descent: on his 
father’s side his ancc^tiy has been traced back 
to Samuel Lincoln, a weaver’s apprentice who 
emigiated from Hingham in Noifolk in 1637 
and settled at Hmgham, Massachusetts. But in 
the years of sojourning and tiavelling Irom 
Massachusetts to Pennsylvania, to Virginia, to 
Kentucky and then on to Indiana and Illinois, 
the Lincolns had beioine Americans, and 
Abraham Lirfcoln was essentially an Amencan. 
He thought of England as an aristocratic countiy 
in contiast to Ameiica as a democracy, and he 
was ready to belli ve — and theie was evidence for 
it — that many influential Englishmen favoured 
the cause of the South. Gladstone’s statement 

1 
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already quoted is one example of it None the 
less, Lincoln was wise enough to see that no good 
could come to the Union’s cause by alienating 
the greatest naval Powei m thc'woild of that 
time His actions in a crisis were, therefore, un 
faltenng 

Soon aftei the outbreak of the Civil War, 
Britain declaied itself a neutral as between the 
contending parties, both of which it lecogmsed 
as ‘belligerents ' This was disappointing and 
irritating to the Union which regarded the 
South not as an independent state but as rebels, 
md it thought th it Bntish ution m spe iking of 
‘neutialitx ttnded to ek\ itc the Southern 
government into an independent state Mote 
ovci, ceitain agents of the South had gone to 
Fngland to obtain assist mie and the\ had been 
unoflicnll) in contact with the Bntish govern 
ment Sew aid decided that a stiong protest 
should be tmde to the Bi.tish government 
against this action, and 1' th lfted a dispatch for 
the United Stitcs Minister in London, Mr 
Adams It contained man) vigorous and pio\o 
cative pissiges It asst i ted tint if Biitain should 
come to recognise the South as an independent 
state ‘we shall fiom that hour ceas* to be friends 
and become once moic, as we hive twice bcfoie 
been foiccd to be, enemies of C*reat Britain 
And the dispatch concluded wi*h a passage 
which warned Britain and accused her of pro 
Yoking the Civil War. 
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The dispatch was shown to Lincoln. He 
worked through it carefully. He cut out ceitain 
provocative passages; he watered down others. 
He deleted in particular the passage just quoted, 
putting a ring round it and writing ‘Leave out/ 
And he advised that the whole of the final para- 
graph be deleted and that these words, addressed 
to the United States Minister, should be added: 

‘ This paper is for your own guidance only and 
not [to] be read or shown to anyone/ The sequel 
was interesting. Seward adopted the suggestion 
that the dispatch should be for Mr. Adams’s 
guidance only, but he retained his final para- 
graph. It w r as innocuous, not to say futile, once 
it became clear that the Minister alone would 
read it. 

The great crisis in the Union’s relations with 
Britain came *in 1861 over what is called the 
Trent affair. A Union warship stopped a British 
merchant ship, the Trent , which was canying 
two Southern envoys to Euiope, one James M. 
Mason, on his way to Biitain, and the other 
John Slidell, on his wav to France, and earned 
oft the two envoys. This incident caused gieat 
indignation in Britain and there was talk of war. 
O11 the Britfsh side Palmerston's threatening 
dispatch to the Union government was greatly 
modified at the suggestion of the Prince Consort 
and Queen Victoria; on the Ameiican side Lin- 
coln intervened to ensure moderation. As he 
said, he did not want ‘two wars on his hands at 
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pne time.' He was caicful to make no public 
reference to the incident. In his Annual Message 
to Congress on December 3, 1861, nothing was 
said about it, though it was a topic everyone was 
discussing. Lincoln himself was ready to propose 
arbitration. In the end, by lus caieful and un- 
obtrusive handling of the situation, it was pos- 
sible for the United States to release the 
Southern envoys with a good grace. In the course 
of the incident it became clear to Lincoln and 
the Union too that theie were forces in Britain 
that stood on their side, and in particular John 
Blight and Richard Cobden stood out as friends 
of ihe Union. There were to be further incidents 
after this which caused difficulty between Britain 
and the Union. But at no time did Britain 
lccognise the Confederacy; after 1862 she fur- 
nished no warships to the South; and if we 
contrast Britain’s attitude with that of France 
under Napoleon III, which took advantage of 
the Union’s plight to s' pport the invasion of 
Mexico and the placing of a Hapsburg upon the 
1 hr one there, we shall feel that thi British recoid 
is relatively good, if not indeed sympathetic. 

Yet as the war progressed Biitish admiration 
for Lincoln increased. It is true?* that in 1861 
Lord John Russell said: ‘President Lincoln 
looming in the distance is a still greater peril 
than President Buchanan.* Even Richard Cob- 
den, who saw Lincoln at Springfield just after 
his election, wrote of him as ‘a backwoodsman 
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of good sturdy common sense, but . . . unequal 
to the occasion.’ Lord Lyons, the British Minis- 
ter at Washington, called Lincoln 4 a rough 
farmer — who began life as a farm labourer — and 
got on by a talent for stump speaking.’ In fair- 
ness to these critics, it is right to say that Lincoln 
grew with his tenure of the Presidency. The 
powers and the opportunities that the headship 
of the government gave him brought out his 
great resources of strength and steadfastness. One 
of his rewards was the address he received at the 
end of 1862 from the working inert of Man- 
chester, who suffered great privations thiough 
the Civil War because of the shortage of cotton 
for the mills of Lancashire, but who declared 
themselves in favour of the cause of the Union. 
In his reply to their address Lincoln concluded 
with these wohJs: ‘Whatever misfortune may 
befall your country or my own, the peace and 
friendship which now exist between the two 
nations will be, as it shall be my desire to make 
them, perpetual.’ 

Perhaps one of the best indications of Lin- 
coln’s attitude to his Cabinet is contained in the 
story told of a debate at a Cabinet meeting in 
which all the members were oppo.scd to him. 
Lincoln is alleged to have said : ‘Seven nays, one 
aye, the ayes have it.' It is worth recording too 
that Lincoln made full use of the power of 
patronage which was — and still is, though to a 
le # ss extent — the acknowledged instrument by 
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which an American President influenced Con- 
gress and politicians. Lincoln was not above the 
full use of these powers. He had in his gift a vast 
patronage, including quite minor offices, such 
as postniasterships in small villages. In his 
appointments to the most important offices — 
such as Cabinet posts — the Constitution re- 
quired that he obtain the consent of the Senate. 
For the inferior offices custom required that he 
should consult the Senators and Reprcsen latives 
of his own party from the locality concerned. In 
this way he could ensure their goodwill, and he 
could ensure fuither that the officers of the 
United States were loyal to the administration, 
a qualification of tiansccndent importance at 
that critical time. In these minor posts, therefore, 
he used his power of patronage to provide the 
greatest measure of support for 4iis administra- 
tion. In the highest posts he followed wider 
principles in some cases. The appointment of 
Stanton was an exam pi » where mere party and 
personal considerations were put aside. 

The whole business of patronage, of dealing 
with office-seekers, was arduous and vexatious. 
‘There are too many pigs for the tits/ he said. 
At the beginning of his first term'of office, some- 
one saw Lincoln looking especially worried. 
‘What is the matter, Mr. President?’ he said. ‘Is 
there bad news fiom Fort Sumter?' ‘Oh, no/ 
Lincoln replied, ‘it’s the Post Office at Baldins- 
ville/ Appointments too could lead to disputes 
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with members of the Cabinet. Chase, the Secre f 
tary of the Treasury, maintained that his recom- 
mendations for appointments under that depart- 
ment should prevail over the suggestions of local 
politicians. Lincoln could not, as a rule, accept 
this proposition. There was a scries of four difli- 
culties on this point in 1863-5. On the first 
occasion Chase had written out his resignation, 
but did not send it in; on the second he iesigncd, 
and Lincoln felt obliged to persuade him to 
withdraw it. Chase carried his point on the third 
occasion. On the fourth he picpared his resigna- 
tion, and when he had once {pore carried his 
point, he sent it in. This time it was accepted. 
Vet it was Chase whom Lincoln nominated for 
the Chief Justiceship of the Supreme Court 
within six months of this date, in spite of their 
disputes and in spite of their rivalry for the 
Presidential nomination in 1864. 

As head of the government Lincoln was, of 
tout sc, the target for all criticism and complaint 
that anyone had to make against the administra- 
tion. And lie was the irresistible subject of the 
cartoonists* ait; their repicsen tat ions varied 
from the savage ape to the benevolent father of 
his people. Perhaps the most interesting medium 
of criticism and comment on the war is found in 
the writings of the humorous authors of the 
time. The most famous of these was Artemus 
Ward, who published in May 1862 a work en- 
titled Arternus Ward: His Book . He specialised 
Wo 
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tn quaint spelling and phrases and in droll 
stories. Lincoln was vciy fond of his work and, 
as will be seen later, actually read it aloud to 
his Cabinet on a fateful occasion. It is inteiest- 
mg to notice that all the great American 
humorists of the time weic on the side of the 
Union, and showed a remarkable undci standing 
of Lincoln. Their support undoubtedly assisted 
the Union cause There was Ai tennis Ward, 
whose real name was Charles Farrar Browne, 
and who was only twenty eight when he pub- 
lished his book; there was David R Locke, who 
called himscli the Revcicnd Pctiolcum Vesuvius 
Nasby, and was a yen older than Ward; and 
theie w 7 as Robert II Newell, also under thirty, 
who created Oipheus C Ken (a pun cm the 
words Office-Scckei) Lincoln read these men 
wdth great delight and lomfort, and they m their 
turn appear to have icspcctcd him As Carl 
Sandburg savs — and his account of these wiiteis 
and of Lincoln’s humou in the third volume 
of his Abraham Lincoln The War Years is the 
classic tieatment of this theme - they shaded 
then foolery and colored their jests as if in the 
White House was one of their own, a fellow of 
the craft of clowning who nevertheless carried 
merit and dignity/ It is not possible to appre- 
ciate Lincoln fuUy unless one reads these 
writers; they are moie revealing than most 
learned studios. They help one to understand 
how it was possible for the following story to be 
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told about the melancholy, sad man of th$ 
White House and to ring true : 

‘Two Quakeresses were travelling in a train, 
and one was heard to say to the other: 

* “I think Jefferson 1 will succeed.” 

* “Why docs thee think so?” 

4 “Because Jefferson is a praying man.” 

4 “And so is Abraham a praying man.” 

4 “Yes, but the Lord will think Abraham is 
joking.” ' 

And here is part of an Artemus Ward story 
which tells much truth by fiction of the ways, 
particularly the story-telling wagvs, of the head of 
the government. It is cast as an alleged interview 
tvith Lincoln: 

‘I called on Abe. He received me kindly. 1 
handed him my umbreller, and told him I’d 
have a check far it if he pleased. “That,” sed he, 
“puts me in mind of a little stor). There was a 
man out in our parts who was so mean that he 
took his wife’s coffin out of the back winder for 
fear he would rub the paint off the doorway. 
Well, about this time there was a man in an 
adjacent town who had a green cotton um- 
breller.” 

4 “Did it fit<-him well? Was it custom made? 
Was he measured for it?” 

* "Measured for what?” said Abe. 

4 “The umbreller.” 

1 Meaning Jeflerson Da\js, the Picsidem oi the Con- 
federacy. 
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‘ “Well, as I was sayin’,” continued the Presi- 
dent, ti eating the interruption with apparent 
contempt, “this man sed he’d knpwn that there 
umbrellei ever since it was a parasol. Ha, ha, 
ha!” 

'“Yes,” sed I, laifin in a tcspccthil manner, 
“but what has this man with the umbieller to 
do with the man who took his wife’s coffin out of 
the back winder?” 

* “To be sure,’ sed \be, “what was it? I must 
have got two stories mixed together, which puts 
me in mind of anolhci lit ” 

‘ “Never mind, Youi Excellency. I called to 
congratulate you on \our caieecr, which has 
been an honest and a good one — unseal cd and 
unmoved b> Secesh in tiom of >ou and \bbolish 
at the back of you — each one of which is a little 
wuss than the othci if possible! *. . 

‘1 took my depend “Goodbve, old Sweet- 
ness! ” sed Abe, shakm me 'oulyully by the 
hand. 

'“Adoo, my PtahaMie flowed” 1 icplicd 
and made my exit “Twent) five thousand 
dollars a year and found,” I soliloquised, as I 
walked down the street, “is prctt\ wMges for a 
man with a modist appvtite, but I reckon that 
it is worth it to uin the White House.” " 
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Chapter Eleven 

The Emancipator of the Slaves 

11 ( »od ic ids 

The hearts of men as dtaily as He must 
To be Himself then He e m rc id in nunc 
And has, loi twenty ycirs the old scirred wish 
I hit the list slue should be len t\ci bee 
Here, in this countr) 

Stfphfn Vinci \t Binit John Bunin % Body 

O NE ot the most startling sentences that 
Lincoln utt< icd on the question of sla\ei\ 
ts this ‘What I clo about slivci) and the 
coloured lace, I do bee ruse I belie\c it helps to 
save the Union, and what 1 foibtai, I foibeai 
because I do not belies e it would help to sne 
the Union* To so many people Lincoln's name 
is associated with the abolition of slavery m the 
United States that it must come as a shock to 
find that his object m the Ci\il Wai was ‘to save 
the Union, and not eiLhcr to save or to destroy 
slavciy * He held this as his policy, although he 
cherished an ‘oit expressed pcisonal wish that all 
men everywhere could be lice' 

It helps us to get propoitions light, too, if we 
remember that Lincoln expressly denied the 
equality of white and black m the United States 
He did not favour intermarriage between the 
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$ices, and he believed that the b£st solution was 
for the negroes to be transported to some other 
country and found a colony of their own. He 
told a deputation of educated negroes on August 
14, 1862, that their presence in America caused 
them great suffering, but it caused the white 
people great suflering also on their account. He 
said : ‘Even when you cease to be slaves, you are 
>et far removed from being . . on an equalit) 
with the white race ... It is better for us both 
... to be separated.' 

Lincoln asserted his policy consistently from 
the beginning. In his First Inaugural Address, 
before the war had begun, he quoted from one oi 
his earlier speeches: ‘I have no purpose, directly 
or indiiecth, to interfere with the institution ol 
slavery in the stales where it exists. I believe 1 
have no lawful right to do so, and I have no in- 
clination to do so.’ After the war began he had 
opportunities oi maintaining this policy. In 
August 1861, Frdmont, v, ho had been Republi- 
can Presidential candidate in 1856, and whom 
Lincoln had appointed to command the Depart- 
ment of the West, determined to link the slavery 
question with the Civil War. He issued a 
proclamation on August 30 establishing martial 
law in Missouri and declaiing that ‘the property, 
real and personal, of all persons in the state of 
Missouri who shall take up artns against the 
United States, or w 7 ho shall be directly proven 
to have taken an active part with their enemies 
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m the field, is declared to be confiscated to thf 
public use, and their slaves, if any they have, 
aie hereby declared free men * To many people 
this seemed a justifiable proclamation What 
was the use of fighting a civil war and preserving 
the Union if at the same time slavery was to be 
piesened, slavciy, the very cause of the struggle 
and disunion? What more reasonable than that 
the rebel states should lose then slaves? And 
was not this a shiewd militaiv blow against 
them? Would it not reduce their sinews ol 
war? 

Lincoln immediately saw dangers in 1 1 < 
mont's proclamation To begin with, he did not 
believe that it was justified by military necessity 
at that time And even more impoituit, he saw 
that such a policy would lo>.e the Union the 
support of tho»e shve states which still adhered 
to it, and esj)t(idlly Kcntuckv, whose decision 
was still in the balance He expressed his views 
to Fremont in a pnvate letter He said that ‘the 
liberating slaves of traitorous owners will 
alaim our Southern Union friends and turn 
them against us, perhaps mm oui rather fair 
prospect of Kentucky * He uiged the gtneial to 
modify his prfclamation But Tiemont was un 
willing and obliged the President himself to 
order the change 1 iemon t obtained popularity 
among antislaverv men b\ this action, Lincoln 
was placed upon the defensive Even his close 
friend Senatoi Bi owning felt unhappy about his 
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policy and wiote to him to say fco. Lincoln le- 
plied at length to justify his action. 

He said that Fremont's proclamation ‘is 
purely political, and not within the range of 
military law or necessity.’ If the general needs 
the slaves, ‘he can seize them and use them, but 
when the need is past, it is not for him to fix 
then pei manent fu tm e condition That must be 
settled a* cording to laws made by law-makers, 
and not by military proclamations * ‘So much as 
to principle. Now as to policy. No doubt the 
thing was popular in some quarters, and would 
have been more so if it had been a general de- 
claration of emancipation.’ That is one side of 
the question, but the Piesidenr must look at 
another. The Kentucky legislature would not 
budge till that proclamation was modified; and 
General Anderson telegiaphed me that on the 
news of General Fremont having actually issued 
deeds of manumission, a ishole company of our 
\olunteeis threw down then arms and dis- 
banded ... I think to lose Ken tuck) is 
neaily the same as to lose the whole game. 
Kentucky gone, we cannot hold Missouri, nor, as 
I think, Maryland. I liese all against us, and the 
job on our hands is too large for»us.’ 

These arguments have a special interest be- 
cause, a year later, Lincoln himself, as Com- 
mand er-m-Chief, was to issue a •p'orlamation of 
emancipation on grounds of military necessity. 
Events pushed him in September 1862 to a 
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policy which, ih August 1861, he did not believf 
to be justified. But in the meantime Lincoln's 
policy was not purely negative. On the contrary 
he recommerfded and supported measures for 
the abolition of slaver) by gradual methods in 
line with the proposals he had advocated in the 
early years of his political career. In 1861 he 
had an opportunity of supporting these methods 
in the small state of Delaware, a slave state still 
adhering to the Union cause. Lincoln made a 
proposal to the representatives of Delaware in 
Congress that the state legislature should adopt 
a scheme of gradual compensated abolition, by 
which the United States should pay to the state 
four hundred dollars for each slave •in annual 
instalments spread over a period of thirty-one 
years, the state distributing the money to the 
individual owners. There were only 1,798 slaves 
in Delaware, but if this state could begin a 
movement of gradual and compensated emanci- 
pation, in co-operation with the Union govern- 
ment, Lincoln hoped that Maryland and other 
states might follow. But Delaware rejected the 
proposal by one vote in Lhe state's Senate. 

Lincoln next brought his proposal to the legis- 
lature of thedJnited Stares itself. In a special 
message to the two Houses of Congress, on 
March 6, 186a, he recommended them to adopt 
the following joint resolution: 

‘That the United States ought to cooperate 
with any state which may adopt gradual abolish- 
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rpent ot slavery, giving to such state pecuniary 
aid, to be used by such state, in its discretion, to 
compensate for the inconveniences, public and 
piivatc, produced by such change ot system.’ 

Here was a moderate proposal, the proposal 
of a man who, as he said himself in this message, 
believes that ‘gradual, and not sudden emanci- 
pation is better foi all.’ And it respected the 
claims of the states to regulate slavery within 
their own borders. The two Houses passed the 
joint resolution. This was the greatest success 
that Lincoln was to have in enlisting the sup- 
port of Congicss^for his plan of compensated 
emancipation. But it was not followed up by 
any further Congirssional action except in one 
small respect. In April 1862 Congress passed a 
bill for the immediate emancipation of the slaves 
in the District of Columbia, on payment to their 
owneis of about three hundred dollars for each 
slave, and for the appointment of a commission 
to assess and award the compensation. 

Lincoln did not cease to urge upon the loyal 
slave states the wisdom of his plan of gradual 
and compensated emancipation. A few days 
after sending his message to Congress he called 
together the representatives in Congress from 
these states and attempted to persuade them to 
commend this plan to their states. But no pro- 
gress was made and radical Abolitionists were 
very critical of the President’s moderate mea- 
sures, which, in their view, did nothing to 
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decrease slavcVy, and, on the contrary, dis- 
heartened and alienated many supporters of the 
Union's cause in the war. 

The radical Abolitionists were soon to have 
one more incident to excite their hopes and to 
irritate their feelings towards the President. In 
May 186s another example of attempted emanci- 
pation by military order occurred. General 
Hunter, the Commander of the Department of 
the South, issued a military order on May 9 in 
these terms: 

‘Slavery and martial law in a free country are 
altogether incompatible; the f persons in these 
three states — Georgia, Florida and South Caro- 
lina — heretofore held as slaves are thercfoic 
declared forever free.’ 

As soon as the President heard the news he 
acted at once to overrule the order. He asserted 
in a proclamation that the policy of the Union 
in regard to the emancipation of slaves had been 
declaicd by Congress in its joint resolution. It 
was gradual and compensated emancipation. He 
urged the slave states to accept these proposals 
tor, he warned them, less attractive policies 
might come to be adopted in the future. ‘You 
cannot, if you* would/ he said, ‘be blind to the 
signs of the times/ 

And indeed it was this note of warning which 
was most significant about Lincoln’s proclama- 
tion to annul General Hunter’s order. He gave 
unmistakable hints that the slave states were 
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Uemg given a last chance. He made it clear that 
emancipation by reason of military necessity was 
not necessarily out of the question now. It was 
still true that no single military commander 
could take this action without the authority of 
the President. But, he added, ‘whether it be 
competent for me, as Commander-in-Chief of 
the army and navy, to declare the slaves of any 
State or States free, and whether, at any time, 
in any case, it shall have become a necessity 
indispensable to the maintenance of the govern- 
ment to exetcise such supposed jjower, arc ques- 
tions which, undci my icsponsibility, I reserve 
to myself, and which I cannot feel justified in 
leaving to the decision of commanders in the 
field/ There is no longci the unequivocal asser- 
tion of the letter to Senatoi Bi owning, that the 
permanent future condition of slaves must not 
be settled by military proclamations, no longer 
the certainty that a PiesLdent must not ‘make 
permanent rules of property bv proclamation/ 
On the contrary, these couxscs may he necessary. 
The President himself, as Comm^idcL-in-Chiet, 
must decide. Meanwhile the slave states were 
urged to accept the Union's oiler of compen- 
sated emancipation while theic w»s still time. 

But no encouraging response came. Lincoln 
had interviewed the Congressional representa- 
tives of the loyal slave states *o/oe more on 
July is, 1862, and had urged his policy upon 
them. But to no avail And so at last Lincoln 
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determined uj)on a measure of emancipation 
upon the ground of military necessity. We can 
describe in his own words what led him to this 
decision. ‘Things had gone on from bad to 
worse,’ he said, ‘until I felt that we had reached 
the end of our rope on the plan of operations 
we had been pursuing; that we had about 
played our last card, and must change our tactics 
or lose the game. I now determined upon the 
adoption of the emancipation policy; and with- 
out consultation with, or the knowledge of, the 
Cabinet, I prepared the original draft of the 
proclamation, and after much # anxious thought 
called a Cabinet meeting upon the subject. . . . 
I said to the Cabinet that I had lesoived upon 
this step, and had not called them together to 
ask their advice, but to lay the subject matter 
of a proclamation before them, suggestions as to 
which would be in order after they had heard it 
read.* Two members of the Cabinet had, in fact, 
been informed of his intentions a couple of days 
after his last interview with the representatives 
of the loyal slave states — the Secretary' of State, 
Seward, and the Secretary of the Navy, Gideon 
Welles. To the remainder it was a surprise. 

The policy •adopted in the proclamation was 
not complete emancipation throughout the 
United States. It proposed to grant freedom to 
all persons held as slaves within any state or 
states wheicin the constitutional authority of the 
United States was not practically recognised. The 
2^8 
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slaves of loyal states were not to be emancipated 
I his discrimination was natiually resented 
by radical Abolitionists It could be justified 
only on grounds of expediency and of mill 
taiy necessity The slave owners of rebel states 
were to be depnved of their property as a means 
of defeating them Morcovei, due notice ol 
emancipation was to be given It was to take 
effect fiom January i, 1863 Meanwhile the pro 
damation leiteratcd the President’s intention to 
it commend to L-ongiess once mote ‘the adoption 
of a piactical me ism e loi icndtnng pecuniary 
ud to the free thpice or rejection ol any and all 
state* whidi mi} then he lecogmsing md piae 
lieally sustaining the authority of the United 
States, and which may then have voluntarily 
adopted, or theie liter mav \olumarilv adopt, 
gradual abolition of slavciy withm such state 01 
states ’ 

The proclamation based itseU upon militaiv 
necessuv It desnibed cnianut) mon is ‘a ht and 
necessary mihiaiy measure’ for piosecuting the 
war And it was to give no tempi, aiy fneclom 
Slaves emancipated by its opeiatiou ‘shall then 
them etorw aid and foicvei be free’ The Piesi 
dent had come at last to ‘make permanent rules 
of propeity by proclamation,’ the couise which 
in his lettei to Senatoi Browning of a year be- 
foie, he had declared subversive* of the govern 
ment of the United States Yet any other form of 
emancipation would have been ridiculous What 
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value to proclaim that slaves in the rebel states 
should be free ‘until the end of the Civil War 
and thereafter if Congress provides or if the 
Constitution be amended accordingly/ Lincoln 
had decided upon the policy; its constitutionality 
would have to be decided later. Emancipation 
was necessary if the war was to be won. If the 
war were lost, that was an end of emancipation; 
if the war were won, emancipation might then 
become adopted as the basis of the Union by 
constitutional amendment. 

Lincoln’s Cabinet were ready to support the 
policy of his proclamation, though they differed 
about the best method of making it known. His 
Postmaster-General, Blair, saw at onefe that the 
policy would certainly affect the Republican 
party adversely in the forthcoming Congres- 
sional elections; he thought they would lose. In 
the end the advice of the Secretary of State 
was accepted by the President, that the publica- 
tion of the proclamation should be postponed 
until some victory of the Union forces. The war 
news had been bad. To announce the new policy 
at such a moment would suggest that the Union 
governmcht had become desperate. The result 
was, said Lincoln, ‘that I put the draft of the 
proclamation aside . . . waiting for a victory/ 

The appropriate victory did not come until 
two months later, at Antietam. In the meantime 
the agitation of the Abolitionists did not cease. 
Lincoln had taken his decision, but he was not 
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yet ready to announce it. It was during this 
time that he made the pronouncement with 
which this chaptei opened. Horace Greeley, a 
strongly anti-slaveiy Republican, had published, 
on August so, 1862, in the New York Tribune, 
ot which he was editor, an open letter addiessed 
to the President in which he lepioarhed him for 
not acting moie vigorously against slavery. Lin 
coin replied on August ss' ‘My paramount 
object in this struggle is to save the Union, and 
is not either to save or to destroy sla\eiy. If I 
could save the Union, without freeing any slave, 
I would do it; ai»,d if I could save it by lreeing 
all the slaves, I would do it; and if I could save 
it by fleeing some and leaving otheis alone, I 
would also do that ’ Here was a cautious uncom- 
municative answer But at least it did fore- 
shadow to the Abolitionists that?, il necessary, 
the President would be icady to act against 
slaveiy, and it did warn the slave states that if 
the war continued and they resisted, they must 
expect to risk the loss of then slaves. 

On September 13, 1862, a deputation from 
four teligious denominations of Chicago wanted 
upon the Piesidcnt and urged a proclamation of 
universal emancipation. Again he Sound it neces- 
sary to speak of the objections to such a course 
and to conceal his own decision in the mattei. 
His reply to the deputation cbnuuns a most 
thoughtful criticism of his intended course of 
action; it says all that can be said against the 
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proclamation. *But, having made these points, he 
admitted his right as Commander-in-Chief, in 
time of war, to emancipate slaves as a measure 
which might best subdue the enemy. ‘I have not 
decided against a proclamation of liberty to the 
slaves/ he said, 4 but hold the matter under 
advisement/ The deputation was not pleased. 

Four days later, September 17, 1862, the battle 
of Antietam began, and when it became clear 
that a victory for the Union might be claimed, 
Lincoln called his Cabinet together. They met 
on September 22. The President of the United 
States then read to them the following: 

4 In the Faul of 1856, 1 showed my show in 
Utiky, a trooly grate sitty in the StStc of New 
York. 

‘The people gave me a cordyal recepshun. 
The press wai loud in her prases. 

4 i day as I was givin a desciipshun of my 
Beests and Snaiks in my usual dowry stile what 
was my skorn and disgust to see a big burly 
feller walk up to the cage containing my wax 
figgers of the Lord's Last Supper, and ccese 
judas Iscarrot by the feet and drag him out on 
the ground. He then commenced fur to pound 
him as hard is he cood. 

4 44 What under the son are you abowt?” cried 

I. 

‘Sez he, “What did you bring this pussylaner- 
mus cuss here fur?" and he hit the wax figger 
another tremenjis blow on the hed. 
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% /Scz I, “You cgrejus ass, that an*s a wax figgci 
— a reprcsentashun of the false Toslle ” ’ 

‘Sez he, “That’s all veiy well fur you to sa\, 
but I tell you, old man, that judas Iscai rot can’t 
show himself in Utiky with impunerty by a darn 
sire!” with which obseivashun he kaved in 
Judissis hed The young man belonged to 1 of 
the lust famerlies in Utiky I sood him, and the 
Joory biawt in a vciduk ot \ison in the <$d 
degree ’ 

Hus was a chapter fiom Artcmus Wauls 
book, which the author had just sent to the Piesi 
dent The chapter was entitled ‘Highhanded 
Outrage at Utica * 

11ns humoious composition itself and Lin 
coin’s reading of it at such a tune outraged the 
feelings of the Secretary of Wai, Stanton, who 
was a serious and earnest mm So indeed was 
Abraham Lincoln, but a u iding hom Artemus 
Waid was the characteristic w a) in which he ex 
pressed and relieved his sc riuus and e irnest feel 
mgs He followed his reading with a statement to 
the Cabinet that his mind was no. made up 
lie did not ask for then achice, lie knew their 
opinions already He proposed now to publish 
the pioclamation Postmaster General Blau 
again mentioned the adverse effect such an 
announcement might have on the elections But 
the Cabinet approved In any case, i mcoln had 
determined to make the pioclamation, and he 
did so forthwith 
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To some thfe proclamation came as the greqjL 
moral justification of the war. Horace Greeley 
exclaimed on seeing the proclamation ‘Hence- 
forth and forever we shall be free people.* But 
he was obliged to admit later that it was in 
advance of public opinion. And the victories of 
the Democrats in some of the Northern states in 
the elections of the autumn, 1862, proved that 
Postmaster-General Blair had prophesied aright. 
Democrats were able to say that the war was a 
war against slavery, not a war for the Union. 
The Southern States were nerved to fight harder. 
And for the time being, of cquise, 110 practical 
change in the status of the slaves occurred. 
Emancipation must wait upon Northern vic- 
tories and the occupation of rebel states. 

But compensated emancipation was not 
thrown overboard. The President in his pro 
clamation had expressed his intention of press- 
ing on with his plan and had declared that 
emancipation under war powers was confined 
only to slaves in states actually in rebellion. 
What of those loyal slave states and those which 
might be induced to return to their former 
loyalty? it was necessary to provide for them. 
On December 1, 1863, therefore, a month before 
the Emancipation Proclamation was to be issued 
in final and effective form, the President, in his 
Annual Message to Congress, proposed that it 
should pass a joint resolution initiating a con- 
stitutional amendment. This amendment would 
i+4 



gV*nt compensation to ever} * state which 
abolished slavciy before 1900, it would secure 
freedom for ever to all slaves released by the 
chances of war, but would prov ide compensation 
to all loyal owners of such slaves, and it would 
authonse Congress to appropriate money fox 
colonising slaves in foreign countries Here was 
a plan, again gradual and compensated, to 
abolish slavery, and it offered to the rebel stites 
an alternative to pers >ting with the w lr Antie 
tarn had not been followed by furthei \1ct011es 
I he outlook was still dnk And Conguss for 
the piesent made no 1 espouse 

Lincoln’s gradual progicss towanls the policy 
embodied in the proci ini ition of |muuy 1, 
1863, is most interesting to follow It is best 
summarised, perlnps in a pissige horn a letter 
he wiote to a friend m the middle c#i 1X63 which 
is worth quoting as his own justification of what 
he did 

‘I am natuially antislavuy If silvery is not 
wiong, nothing is wiong I cannot icmcmbei 
when I did not so think and feel, ai I yet I h ive 
never understood that the Presidency corf cued 
upon me an unrestricted light to act 'officially 
upon this judgement and feeling fct was in the 
oath that I took that 1 would to the best of my 
ability, protect and defend the Constitution of 
the United States 1 could not tak the office 
without taking the oath Nor was it mv view 
that I might take an oath to get power and 
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break the oath 4 in using the power. I understood, 
too, that in ordinary civil administration this 
oath even forbade me to practically indulge my 
primary abstract judgement on the moral ques- 
tion of slavery. 1 had publicly declared this 
many times, and in many ways. And 1 aver that, 
to this day, I have done no official act in mere 
deference to my abstract judgement and feeling 
on slavery. I did understand, however, that my 
oath to preserve the Constitution to the best of 
my ability impressed upon me the duty of pre- 
serving, by every indispensable means, that 
government, that nation, of vyhich that Consti- 
tution was the organic law. Was it possible to 
lose the nation and yet pieserve th<f Constitu- 
tion? By general law, life and limb must be pro- 
tected, yet often a limb must be amputated to 
save life; but a life is never wisely given to save 
a limb. I felt that measures otherwise unconstitu- 
tional might become lawful by becoming indis- 
pensable to the preservation of the Constitution, 
through the preservation of the nation. Right or 
wrong, I assumed this giournl, and now avow it. 
I could not feel that, to the best of my ability, I 
had ever* tried to preserve the Constitution, if, 
to save slavery or any minor matter, 1 should 
permit the wreck of government, country and 
Constitution all together. When, early in the 
war. General" Fremont attempted military 
emancipation, 1 forbade it, because I did not 
then think it an indispensable necessity. When, 
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^little later, General Caineron, then Secretary 
of War, suggested the arming of the blacks, I 
objected because I did not yet think it an indis- 
pensable necessity. When, still later, General 
Hunter attempted military emancipation, I 
again forbade it, because I did not yet think the 
indispensable necessity had come When in 
March and May and July, 1863, I made earnest 
and successive appeals to the border states to 
favour compensated emancipation, t believed 
the indispensable necessity for militaiy emanci- 
pation and arming the blacks would come un- 
less averted bv that nicasuic. They declined the 
proposition, and *1 was, in m> best judgement, 
driven to the alternative of eithei sunendeiing 
the Union and with it the Constitution, or oi 
laying stiong hands upon the colored element. 
I chose the latter.* 

Throughout the vear iSh^ Lincoln laboured 
to establish emancipation. Tie issued his pro- 
clamation upon reconstruction at the end of the 
year and made it clear that the new governments 
of former rebel states cc uld be recognised onh 
if they supported the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. That was an essential parAof his terms. 
Any government desiring recognition must in- 
clude die suppoit ol emancipation in its oath 
‘While I remain in my present p >dtion,* he 
said, ‘I shall not attempt to restiict or modifv 
the Emancipation Proclamation; not shall I 
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return to slavery any person who is free by tbe 
terms of that proclamation, or by any of the acts 
of Congress. For these and other reasons, it is 
thought best that support of these measures 
should be included in the oath.* Some progress 
was made in 18(53 along these lines, and in 1864 
a few states actually reorganised themselves with 
free constitutions — Aikansas adopted emancipa- 
tion in January 1864, Louisiana in September 
1864, while early in 1865 Tennessee, Missouri 
and Maryland adopted free constitutions. 

Meanwhile the President did not cease to urge 
Congress to initiate a constitutional amendment. 
But the opposition was strong. A resolution pto- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution pro 
hibiting slavery throughout the United States 
was passed by the Senate by the necessary two 
thirds majority on April 8, 1864 But when it 
i\ as considered by the House of Representatives, 
it failed to obtain the two-thirds majority. This 
constitutional requirement of a two-thirds 
majority was an additional obstacle to the Presi- 
dent’s wishes, and it increased the power of the 
minority of Demon ats who were opposed to 
emancipation. 

The Presidential election was to be held in 
1864, and with it the Congressional elections. 
The Republican party adopted Lincoln as their 
candidate once more, and they inserted a plank 
in their platloim in favour of a constitutional 
amendment abolishing slavery With the success 
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the Republicans in the elections it became 
clear that the new Congress could be expected 
to pass a joint resolution in favour of amend- 
ment. But this new Congress, thotigh elected in 
November 1864, could not meet until December 
1865, under the provisions of the Constitution. 
The old Congress held office until March 1865, 
and it was this old Congress which met in 
December 18(54 and t0 which the President 
addressed his Annual Message on December 6. 
He reminded them of their icfusal to propose 
the amendment in April 1864, and of the verdict 
of the people on the emancipation issue in the 
elections ot November 1864, and he advised 
them to reconsider their position. 

Action soon followed. The resolution was 
brought up for discussion in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on January (1, 1865, anrl it was finally 
approved by the requisite majority on 
January 31. 1 It had now to go to the legislatures 
of the states, for it would not come into effect 
until approved by three -fourths of them. But 
thiec-fouiths of which stales? The loyal states 
only, or all the states, loyal and rebel? Lincoln 
himself appears to have thought that Jthc better 
policy was to require tlircc-fouyhs of all the 
states — their verdict would be ‘unquestioned and 
unquestionable.* In the event it fell to Lincoln's 
successor, President Andrew Johnson, to decide 

1 As mentioned abmc, it h.td alrcad) passed the Senate on 
Aptil N. i SH f 
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this question, *and he chose the course whiefe 
Lincoln appears to have favoured. It was not 
until December 18, 1865, that Secretary of State 
Seward was able to announce that the amend- 
ment had received the support of the legislatures 
of twenty-seven states, three-fourths of the thirty- 
six states which then composed the Union. 

The Amendment, the Thirteenth, runs: 

‘Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
except as a punishment for crime whereof the 
part)' shall ha\e been duly convicted, shall exist 
within the United States, or any place subject to 
their jurisdiction Congress shall have power to 
enfoice this article by appropriate legislation.' 

To Lincoln’s great pride, Illinois, his own 
state, was the first to ratify the amendment. And 
among the twenty-seven were four — Virginia, 
Louisiana, Tennessee and Arkansas — in which 
he had seen initiated his own plans foi recon 
struction. 
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Chapter I toelve 

Reconstruction 


‘And the long woik ot binding up the rounds 
Not yet begun 

SiLPHrN Vinci m Binii John B>oun\ Body 

T HE penod of Amencan history which fol- 
lows the conclusion of the Civil War is 
called the period of leconstruction But the 
process ot reconstruction had to begin bcfoie 
the Civil Wai ended hor one thing, it was 
necessaiy for the Union government to con 
sider before the war was won Vhat policy it 
intended to pursue towaids the defeated states 
When the Union was lestored by foicc ot aims, 
how' should it be xeconstructed? Secondly, it was 
necessaiy for the Union government to take 
decisions in cases wheu individual states weie 
occupied by the Union foices betoie the final 
surrender and end of the war 'ccuritd These 
decisions inevitably involved sonVc policy, how 
ever provisional, about leconstruction Clearly a 
most obvious duty tested upon those vs hose war 
aim was to pieserve the Union to consuiei how 
best the Union could be reconstructed, how the 
forces which had led to discord and secession 
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could be nullified and how people who had beey 
fighting to be free from the United Mates could 
be made a pait once more of the Union. It was 
a most difficult task Reconstruction after any 
war is difficult, but alter a civil wai it is most 
difficult of all In a war between separate conn 
tries what is needed at the end of the war is that 
the combatants should c ichrecovei then stiengtli 
and health, but theie is no question of uniting 
them togethci in a single state under one govern 
merit But m a civil wai, in a war ol secession, 
when union wins, the combatants have to be 
made once nioic into a united state 

Abraham Lincoln, horn the beginning of his 
term as President, saw the pioblem of lccon 
struction ahead the pioblem ol n making the 
Union His life ended be foie the tnu period ol 
reconstiuctiondiad ically begun But before the 
war was over he had ahead* made known his 
owm principles of reconstruction aiul he had 
ilreaclv put th m into piactice in \ few states 
wheie the Union had prevad cl 

In the eaiiy stages oi the war movements had 
occurred in two states Missouri and Vngima, 
which nu*lc teronstiuc non possible wiihoui am 
mteivention of the Union government In 
Missouri a stitc convention, c died in 1861, had 
refused to iatil) the ordinance of secession which 
the legislature had passed It organised a pro 
visional state government, and it provided foT 
the election of Representatives and Senators to 
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tjic Congress of the United States.* The President 
iccognised the provisional government and Con- 
gress admitted the Representatives and Senators, 
and then by popular action wifhin the state 
itself, Missouri was restored to its former rela- 
tion to the Union. In Virginia the proceedings 
were more complicated. After the state seceded 
in 18G1 a minority organised a new state govern- 
ment loyal to the Union, with Francis H. Pier- 
point as its governor. Rcpicsentatives and Sena- 
tors were elected to Gongiess. The Union gave 
full recognition to these steps Then, in 18G2, a 
part of the state of Viiginia was cut oft and 
oiganised as a new slate of West Viiginia, loyal 
to the Union. This new state of West Virginia 
was admitted to the Union by Congress: its 
government was recognised, and Repiescntati\es 
and Scnatois weic admitted Those proceedings 
involved a ceitain amount of legal fiction. Lor 
the Constitution provides that ‘no new state 
shall be founed or erected within the juiisdic- 
tion of any othei state’ without the consent of 
the legislatuie ol the state concerned as well as 
of Congiess. The consent of the legislatuie oi 
Viiginia had therefore to be obtained? Congiess 
decided that the Piei point government and 
legislature should be tieated as the lawful 
government and legislatuie of Viiginia and that 
their consent ivas sufficient. Although its repre- 
sentatives in Congress continued to be recog- 
nised tor sometime, the Piei point administration 
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had little authority. It was called the *ves#- 
pocket government' because it was so small and 
ineffective. 

Different problems were presented by states 
which had resisted the Union forces and had 
eventually been overrun. What steps should be 
taken to initiate a government there? Were 
loyalists to be discovered and placed in power? 
Were rebels to be pardoned and trusted again? 
For the initial stages Lincoln followed the course 
of appointing military governors in the sub- 
jugated states. By the end of 1863 five of the 
seceding states — Virginia, JVorth Carolina, 
Tennessee, Arkansas and Louisiana — were sub- 
jugated in whole or in part. So far as Ten- 
nessee was concerned, Congress ha*l decided to 
allow Andrew Johnson, a Senator from the state, 
who was on the Union side, although his state 
had seceded, to retain his seat, and it admitted 
similarly into the House two Representatives 
from the state who were loyal. On March 5, 
1862, Lincoln appointed Senator Andrew John- 
son to be military governor of Tennessee. It w r as 
this Andrew Johnson who was elected Vice- 
President of the United States under Lincoln in 
the election o( : 1864 and who was to succeed, on 
Lincoln’s death in 1865, to the overwhelming 
burdens of reconst motion. Here we find him 
introduced to these problems in his home state 
in 1862 by Lincoln's action. It is to be noticed 
that Lincoln took care to appoint, not some 
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Northern Republican to th< post.-lmt a Southc lu 
D emocrat, a man of the state itself 
In the other subjugated states military gover- 
nors were similarly appointed, bufit was only in 
Louisiana that leprescntatives wcic elected and 
admitted to Congicss By the end of 1803, when 
Lincoln was to make a bold intci vcnLion upon 
the whole question of icconstuiction, there W( u 
Mill no piovisional state governments existing m 
any of these five subjug ited states Lhe milit uy 
governor was still in (huge Not that Lincoln 
dcsiitd this stale of aHans to continue for long 
He instituted his military governors to tike all 
steps tliev could to cue out lge the people of then 
states to choos m< mheis fot Congu ss and to set 
up a state government But tins government 
would be recognised up m conditions And after 
the pitliminu) linint pition P*ocl unation of 
September zz, 186a, one of I incoln’s conditions 
was the acceptance of fins pr or lunation Toi this 
teason he w is obliged to itfme i piopnsil that 
the old constitution of Louisiina which per 
nntted slavciy, should be revived ‘For mv own 
pirt/ he wiote, *1 think I slnll not, in any 
event, retract the emmcipatin pio?l imation, 
nor, as executive c\ci uturn t ■> sVivciy my per 
son who is freed by the tennis of that proelama 
tion or bv anv of the acts of C( nsress 1 On the 
othei hand, it was not within the powci of the 
Piesident to si\ whcthei prisons elected to Con 
giess by Louisiana under a slave constitution 
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should be admitted to sit there That was a 
mittei for Congress 

The trend of Lincolns thoughts on recon 
stiuction was ‘displayed from time to time as 
the pioblem arose in Louisiana ‘What we do 
want,* he said in 18G2, ‘is the conclusive evi 
dcnce that respectable citizens of Louisiana arc 
willing to be members oi Congicss and to sweat 
suppoit to the Constitution and that other re 
spcctable citizens there aie willing to \ ote for 
them and send them * But it must be a genuine 
thing It must express the actual wishes of the 
people ‘ JTo send a parcel of Northein men heie 
is representatives, elected, as would be under- 
stood (and pcihaps really so) at the point of the 
b nonet, would be disgraceful and # outiagi 011s, 
and were 1 1 membci of Congiess here, 1 would 
vote against admitting an> such man to a seit * 

When he came to speak of what sort of con 
stitution Louisiana should draw up, he sud on 
August 5, 1863- ‘I would be glad for her to 
make a new constitution recognising the emanci 
pation pioclamation and adopting emancipation 
in those pirts of the state to which the proclama- 
tion does not apply* But he icahsed that there 
must be a giauual readjustment of the relation 
between the two races So he goes on imme 
diately to speak in practical terms of this ‘And 
while she is at rt, I think it would not be objec 
tionable for her to adopt some practical svstem 
bv which the two races could gradually live 
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themselves oul of then old relation to each 
other, and both come out better prepared for' the 
new. Education foi voung blacks should be in- 
cluded in the plan.’ And a little Liter he wrote: 

‘If a new state government acting in haimony 
with this government and consistently with 
general freedom, shall think best to adopt a 
icasonable Umporaiy airangcnient m relation to 
the landless and houseless freed people, I do not 
object; but my woid is out to be for and not 
against them on the question of their pcimanent 
freedom.' 

Here weie some mam lines of the new Union. 
Model ation maiVs some ot them Generosity * 
indeed maiks Lincoln's terms towaids the rebel 
states. All he asks is genuine lepentancc If the 
people of the state say h'mcsth that they wish to 
ictiun to thur old allegiance ^nd give some 
simple prool of it, they will be accepted. But one 
hard condition is now attached which before 
September 22 , i 8 (u>, mmht not have been there, 
slavery must be abolished in the repentant 
states He has committed himself to it now. 
Mere allegiance to the Union is not enough. 
Slavery must go This was a drastic decision, 
though una\oidable once tho^ Emancipation 
Proclamation was out But its consequences, of 
course, were senous. If the seceding states must 
abolish slavery as the price of j cunning to the 
Union, what was to happen in those loyal states 
wheie slavery had not been abolished? Must it 
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not go fiom there too? We have seen that Lity 
coin thought that it should, though he had no 
power to force its disappearance It is easy to 
sec, howevci, fhat by his adoption of emancipa- 
tion as a principle of reconstruction in the 
seceded states, he had taken his stand against all 
those still within the Union who favoured the 
retention of slavery 

Towards the close of 18655, with military 
gov cinois in eomrol of the five states of Vnginn 
JNoith Carolina, Tennessee, Yrkansas and 
Louisiana, and with only two of them — Ten 
nessee and 1 ouisiana — repiesented in Congiess 
I ineoln made his publie intervention upon the 
pioblem oi reconstruction On December 8 
i86g, he issued a proclamation ol ynnesty and 
reconstrue tion and on the same dite he ex 
plained Ins polifv in his Vnnual Message to Con 
giess He enunciated the bioad pioposition that 
a full pardon would be issued to all persons — 
with certain exceptions — who had been in re 
bell ion against the United States if thov sub 
«cribcd an oath to support the Constitution of 
the United States to abide bv and support all 
acts of Congiess passed during the war with 
reference to sWies and all proclamations made 
bv the Pi evident during the w r ar with reference 
to slaves With this proposal of amnesty there 
was joined \ method of reunion If, in any of 
the rebel states, persons to the number of one 
tenth of the number of voters in the state in 
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tjie Presidential election of i860 were to be 
found willing, having taken the oath and 
acquired the pardon, to establish a state govern- 
ment upon principles consistent Aith the oath, 
the Picsident declared himself ready to recog- 
nise the government so established to be die 
government of the state and to maintain it 
according to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

It was not a free paidon all round. There 
weie exceptions. ‘All who are, or shall have been, 
civil or diplomatic ofliccis or agents of the so- 
called Confederate Government; all who have 
left judicial stations under the United States to 
aid the rebellion; all who are or shall have been 
mililai) or naval officers of the said so-called 
ConledciJte Government above the rank of 
colonel in the army or lieutenant in the navy; 
all who left seats in rhe United States Congress 
to aid the rebellion; all who resigned commis- 
sions in the army or navy of the United States 
and afterwards aided the rebellion; and all who 
have engaged in an> way in treating coloured 
persons, or white persons in charge of such, 
otherwise than lawfully as prisoners ofewar, and 
which persons may have been tfound in the 
United States service as soldiers, seamen or in 
any other capacity* — to all these no pardon could 
be extended upon taking the oath. 

Yet, even with these exceptions, the proposals 
were generous and simple. They were intended, 
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as the proclamation itself said, ‘to present to thf 
people of the states wherein the national 
authority has been suspended, and loyal state 
governments Wave been subvei ted, a mode in and 
by which the national authority and loyal state 
governments may be reestablished within said 
states 01 in any of them; and while the mede 
presented is the best the Executive can suggest, 
with his piesent impiessions, it must not be 
understood that no other possible mode would 
be acceptable ’ It was stiessed that the ptoposiis 
had no reference to loyal state governments, and 
that, wheieas the Piesident claimed the power to 
lecognise new state governments, Congress alone 
could determine whether lepuscntativcs elected 
in newly consul uted states should l^c pc 1 nutted 
to sit in the Houses And finally it was indicated 
that any mcayne which a reconstituted state 
might adopt to provide tcmpoianly lor the fieecl 
people would not be objected to bv the Presi- 
dent, so long as it was consistent with their free- 
dom Proposals for contract labour which might 
prevent the heecl slaves from wandering about 
workless and homeless would for c\ tmple, be 
approved • Complete freedom in practice, un- 
regulated by Mw would lead to chaos and dis 
order. Gradual emancipation in practice follow 
ing upon complete emancipation in law once 
more commended itself to Lincoln 
The President expounded this plan in his 
message to Congress and urged it upon them 
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jjfith a variety of arguments. In »its essentials it 
is seen to be in line with what he had proposed 
lor Louisiana and the other subjugated states. 
There was pardon for those wh?> honestly re- 
pented, but there must be also emancipation for 
the slaves. 

The President's message was received by Con- 
gress with great enthusiasm. His secretaries 
John G. Nicolay and John Hay wrote: ‘The 
Executive Mansion was filled all day by a rush 
of Congressmen, congratulating the Piesidcnt 
and assuring him of theii suppoit in his wise 
and humane policy. The conservatives and 
radicals vied witli each othei in claiming that 
the message represented their own views of the 
crisis. . . . For a moment the most prejudiced 
Democrats found little to say against the mes- 
sage; they called it “\ery ingenious and cunning, 
admirably calculated to deceive/' One represen- 
tative, Francis W. Kellogg of Michigan, went 
shouting about the lobby of the House: “The 
President is the only man. There is none like 
him m the world He sees more widely and moie 
clearly than any of us." Horace Gieelcy said the 
message was “devilish good." Ou en L#vcjoy, the 
leading Abolitionist of the WeaeVn States, said: 
“How beautiful upon the mountains arc the feet 
of him that brought good tidings. 1 shall live to 
see sla\cr\ ended in America."*' ‘Men acted as 
though the Millennium had come,* John Hay 
wrote m his diary. And this enthusiastic accept- 
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ance of his policy naturally pleased Lincoln Ilf 
set so great stoie upon the reconstruction of 
the Union that he can haidly have tvei hoped 
that his proposals would receive such wide 
support 

But the beginnings of opposition wcic tlieie 
Henry Wintci Davis, a Representative from 
Maryland, moved at once that the part of the 
President’s message which refen ed to i construc- 
tion should be letcned to a special committee 
on the rebellious states Davis was a man of high 
character, but he had come to dislike Lincoln 
intensely, and he was dctumined to resist the 
Piesidcnt's policy He was made chan man of 
the special committee, and on Februaiy iz>, 1SG4, 
he brought foiwaul a plan of n^constiuction 
opposed to Lincoln s Jt ujccted the notion that 
the rebellious states weie still within the Union, 
it boldh declared them to be out of it Congress 
was not pieparcd to accept this dogma without 
question, and the pioposition was deleted from 
the bill But the idea behind it, that the rebel- 
lious states had no tights undei the Constitution, 
pervaded the test of the bill It rejected Lin- 
coln’s plan lor ‘ten percent’ reconstiuction In- 
stead it proposed that Congress should appoint 
a piovisional governor in each of the states in 
rebellion, and that, aftci the military resistance 
to the United Suites should have been suppressed 
and the people sufficiently returned to then 
obedience to the Constitution and the laws, the 
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Ttfhite male citizens of the state* should be en- 
rolled, and then, when a majority of them liad 
taken the oath of allegiance, the loyal people ol 
the state should be entitled to elect delegates 
to a convention to re establish a state govern- 
ment. This convention was required to insert 
into any constitution three provisions: First, a 
provision to prevent prominent civil or military 
officers of the Confederate government from 
voting for or becoming members of the legis- 
lature or governor: second, a provision that in- 
voluntary servitude is for ever prohibited and 
the freedom of all poisons guaranteed in these 
states; and third, that no debts created by the 
rebel staLe government should be recognised or 
paid by the new state. 

Further, as Davis objected to the exercise of 
Presidential power in this sphere, the bill con- 
tained provisions which ensured that no stage in 
the process of a state’s readmisNion into the 
Union could be carried through finally without 
the approval of Congress For he asserted that 
Congicss alone had authority in the rebellious 
Territories. Therefore his bill provided that when 
a convention had adopted a constitution, or it 
had been ratified by the electors M the state, the 
President, after obtaining the assent of Congress, 
should by pioclamation lccognise the govern- 
ment so established and none other as the consti- 
tutional government of the state. Moreover, from 
the date of such recognition and not before, 
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Congressmen and Presidential electors might 
elected for the state. And finally the bill emanci- 
pated all sla\es in the rebel states and declared 
any person fiereafter holding any important 
office, civil or military, in the rebel service not 
to be a citizen of the United States. 

With some of the provisions of the bill Lin- 
coln obviously agreed, but its terms were more 
severe than those he had proposed. The pi oofs 
of repentance required of a rebel state were 
much more exacting. Moreover, he did not 
acknowledge that Congress, under the Constitu- 
tion, had power to emancipate slaves in the 
rebel states. That power might belong to the 
executive as a war measure, but never to Con- 
gress. To this Davis replied that by rebellion the 
states were no Longei states ol the Union; they 
were outside the pale ol the Constitution. Con- 
gress might legislate for them as it saw fit. 

So effective was Davis’s advocacy of this bill 
in the House that it passed on March 22 , i86f, 
by seventy-three votes to fifty nine. It was intro- 
duced into the Senate by Benjamin I . Wade, 
of Ohio, and it was finally passed. It was pre- 
sented to -the President for his signature on the 
last day of thef session of Congress. Lincoln was 
not prepaied to approve it. The bill would have 
nullified the attempts at reconstruction in 
Louisiana and Arkansas which he was then en- 
couraging and supporting. At the same time he 
was not prepared to say that the method of 
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reconstruction proposed in the *bill was com- 
pletely unacceptable. But it must not be pre- 
scribed as the only method. He was not prepared, 
therefore, to veto the bill or to sigA it. He put it 
in his pocket and took no action. And by the 
terms of the Constitution the bill lapsed. 

But he did not leave it at that. On July 8, 
18G4, he issued a proclamation, giving the text 
ol the ‘Wadc-Davis* Bill, as it was called, and 
explaining the reasons for his action. He said 
that he was unprepared, by a formal appioval of 
the bill, to be inflexibly committed to any single 
plan ol restoration, nor was he ready to set aside 
and hold for naught the free state constitutions 
and governments established in Arkansas and 
Louisiana. He denied the constitutional com- 
petence of Congress to abolish slavery in the 
states; he hoped that the constitutional amend- 
ment to abolish slavery would soon be passed. 
And he concluded by sa)ing: ‘1 am fully satis- 
fied with the system of restoration contained in 
the bill as one very proper plan for the loyal 
people of any state choosing to adopt it, and 1 
ant, and at all times shall be, prepared to give 
the executive aid and a^sistanee to# any such 
people, so soon as military re$stance to the 
United States shall have been suppressed in any 
such slate, and the people thereof shall have 
sufficiently returned to their obedience to the 
Constitution and the laws of the United States, 
in which cases military governors will be 
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appointed, with dilections to proceed according 
to the bill/ 

It is important to remember that these 
measures we're undertaken in the year of a 
Presidential election. Lincoln and his opponents 
and supporters were all fully aware of the im- 
plications of their actions. Lincoln's opponents 
could hope to discredit him in his party as luke- 
warm against slavery and as usurping the power 
of Congress. They could go further and insin- 
uate that Lincoln's willingness to recognise state 
governments established by a mere 10 per cent 
of the people of the state was intended to ensure 
that he could obtain the Presidential votes of 
that state in the coming election. The recon- 
structed governments would be his*creation and 
his pawns. Wade and Davis did not hesitate to 
make this charge in a manifesto issued on 
August 5, 1864, in the New York Tribune. 
‘The President,’ they said, ‘by pieventing this 
bill from becoming a law, holds the electoral 
votes of the rebel states at the dictation of his 
personal ambition/ But in the outcome these 
chaiges failed to defeat Lincoln. 

As it turned out, no states chose to come into 
the Union unoer the proceduie pioposed in the 
Wade-Davis Bill. Lincoln had continued, 
throughout the contioveisy, to encourage the 
reconstruction of Louisiana, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee and Virginia upon the principles which 
he had adopted and had formulated in his pro- 
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evaluation of December 8, 1863, and his message 
to Congress of that date. In April 1864 a Con- 
vention in Louisiana established a free-state 
constitution by 6,836 votes to 1,506 and, as the 
affirmative vote was more than 10 per cent, of 
the voters in i860, Lincoln recognised the new 
government. But Congressional recognition was 
withheld and there was uncertainty about 
Louisiana's future right up to the time of Lin- 
coln's death Thereafter the state underwent 
reconstruction under a system whi'h Congtcss 
was later to establish. 

In Arkansas also, although a constitution 
was adopted m *Maich 1864, which Lincoln 
recognised, Congress refused to legard it as satis- 
factory and denied admission to its Representa- 
tives and Senators. Again, in Tennessee, aftci 
much dispute and struggle, a constitution was 
adopted which Lincoln recognised in February 
1865, and again Congress refused to admit Repre- 
sentatives and Senatois from the state eitliei in 
the Thirty-Eighth Congtcss (1863-5) or in the 
Thirty-Ninth Congiess, which assembled in 
December 1865, after the death of Lincoln and 
when a citi/cn of the state, Andrew, Johnson, 
was by then President of the Unijed States. 

There is a final comment on the failure of 
Lincoln's plans for reconstruct ion. Virginia, 
whose ‘vest-pocket’ government of Pierpoint had 
been recognised, was to have its representation 
denied admittance to the Thiity-Nmth and 
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Foitieth Congresses, while in the Thirty-Eighth 
Co'hgicss it was represented in the Senate only. 
Its final reconstruction was to be undertaken by 
Congress without regard to the Piei point 
regime. 

In the end Lincoln failed to put his plans of 
reconstruction into complete operation in any 
state. He was picoccupied with the subject right 
up to the last When the news of the capitulation 
of the South reached Washington and the Presi- 
dent was called upon to speak to the people, his 
leply was a careful defence of the Louisiana 
experiment. And his Second Inaugural Adduss 
on March 4, 18(15, concluded with that great 
passage which epitomised his principles of re 
consti uction* 

‘With malice toward none; with chanty foi 
all; with fnmjiess m the right, as God gives us 
to see the right, let us strive on to finish the 
work we are in, to bind up the nation’s wounds; 
to care for him who shall have borne the battle, 
and for his widow, and his oiphan — to do all 
which may achieve and cliuish a just and lasting 
peace among ouisehcs, and with all nations' 



Chapter Thirteen » 

‘ Now he belongs to the Ages * 

‘Until there is nothing thcic 
That e\er knew a master or a sla\e 
Or blooding on the s\n»bol of a vviong 
Tlncw down the 110ns in the field of peace' 

SiiriiiN Vi\ci\r Bin/ i John Biouris Body 

G LNFRAL RDBERJ F LEE sui rcndci cd 
at Appomattox Couit House oil April 9, 
18(15 lhesidcnt Jefferson Davis had fled with his 
Cabinet and his Congiess Lincoln said: T 
should not be sorry to ha\e them out of the 
country; but I should be for folloVing them up 
pretty close, to make sure of their going.* 1 He 
felt now a great relief; tevenge which he had 
never invoked in war remained in peace almost 
be>ond his comprehension. ‘Enough lives have 
been sacrificed/ he said to his Cabinet on 
April 14 ‘We must extinguish our resentments 
if w 7 c expect harmonv and union ’ 

Aftei the Cabinet meeting on Af>ril 14 Lincoln 

1 D«i\is was eaptuied in Georgia on Ma\ 10 lmpusoned in 
Fouress Monroe foi two )ears brought bctoie the Umtid 
States Cncuit Court in Virginia to stand >his tml 1 01 ticison, 
hut was r< leased on bdil ind (malls testified to the lull lights 
o ( citizenship (cvtpi the light to Jiold otticcj at the end of 
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took a drive alone with his wife. He talktyl 
about the future. ‘Mary/ he said, ‘we have had 
a hard time of it since wc came to Washington, 
but die war is over, and with God’s blessing we 
may hope for four years of peace and happiness, 
and then wc will go back to Illinois and pass the 
rest of our lives in quiet.’ He had had a horrible 
and disturbing dream a few nights previously. 
He saw in his dream a dead man lying in state 
in the White House, and he asked, ‘Who is dead 
in the White House?' and a soldier answered: 
‘The Piesident. He was killed by an assassin ’ 
And he heard so loud a burst of grief from the 
ciowd that he awoke horn hi 4 dream. Lincoln 
had these disturbing dreams quite olten. lie 
told his wife of this one, and she ai^d he tiied to 
iorget it. But it disturbed him. 

Apiil 14 jvas Good Friday. It was not 
observed in the United States with the same 
general suspension of worldly activities as in 
Fuiopc. Theatres, for example, were open as 
usual. Lincoln decided that he would attend 
Ford’s Theatre in Washington that night to see 
a humorous piece called Our American Cousin . 
His wife, and some friends accompanied him. 
They arrived jlate and were given an ovation. 
While they sat in their box and the play pro- 
ceeded, John Wilkes Booth stole into the box. 
Booth, a fanatical Southern sympathiser and a 
melodramatic actor by profession, had joined in 
a conspiracy to murder the leading members oi 
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tfce government. As the last incident in a care- 
hilly planned campaign of hallucinatory re 
vengc, he fired his pistol point blank at the Presi- 
dent’s head. Then he leapt over tlie front of the 
box and fell upon the stage shouting 'Sic Semper 
Tyranms and was gone. 1 

Lincoln was moi tally wounded He made no 
sound or sign as they earned him down the stairs 
and acioss the load to a house and laid lnm upon 
a bed in a small 100m on the ground floor His 
wife and family weie theie, and soon most 
mcnibcis of the Cabinet and many others — too 
mam -wcie in the loom and in the house It 
was about 10 15 pm when Lineoln was laid 
upon the bed in the small room He died at a 
little after twenty past seven next morning, 
Saturday, Apnl 15 1 he stout, great heart had 

( eased to beat 

Stanton, the Secretary of War, had stood foi 
a long time by the bedside It is told that when 
he hc\ud that Lincoln was dead, he said: ‘Now 
he belongs to the ages ’ Whether he said it or 
not, it is suggested by Gail Sandbuig, for ex- 
ample, that he was very icady to have it thought 
that he said it, and ‘ b\ his w A sh [i#] became 
legend beyond recall ’ We do noSneed to know 


1 He csiaptrl on hoisdnrk was cnn»ht at last on Apnl 45 
in V irgmia, and, ielusini> to suirtridci was shot and died on 
the morning ot April -.(> His fellow tuifspu.ilois were ntd 
and punish* d by death or imprisonment They hid succeeded 
also in infhttiu" «tnous injuius bv slabbing Seward, 
the Secretary of State, as lie lay 111 bed at his home 
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whethei these -words were said, or if: they wer*, 
wli6 said them. But we may well consider 
whether they ate true or not. 

Abraham Lincoln did great things for his 
party, for his country and for the world. Yet 
what he himself would most have wished to do 
for his party died with him, if not beiore him. 
What he did for his country and for the world 
glows larger and clearer as the years go by. We 
must consider these things a little. 

If anyone who had made no special study of 
American history were asked to say to which 
party he thought it likely that Abraham Lincoln 
belonged — the party of Franklin Roosevelt and 
Woodiow Wilson or the party of Heibeit Hoovci 
and W 7 arren G. Hat ding, it is jaxtty certain 
that he would place Lincoln in the same paity 
as Fianklin Roosevelt and Woodiow Wilson, the 
two great Presidents of the United States since 
Lincoln. But he would not be light. The party 
of Hoover and Harding, the Republican party, 
is the party of Abraham Lincoln. He was the 
first President that that party provided for the 
United States and the gieatest. He has been 
followed by a succession of Republican Presi- 
dents — with ftf lr exceptions — to this day, but no 
one of them has reached his stature. Some, like 
Theodore Roosevelt, have been men of unusual 
ability and great drive, others, like William H. 
Taft, have been men of integrity and good 
capacity. But the two gieatest Presidents since 
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Lincoln have been provided by the Democratic 
party. 

The debt of die Republican party to Lincoln 
is great. He gave it a coherent policy on the 
slavery question at a time when it was in mortal 
danger from the attack of Douglas's popular 
sovereignty. His moderation where emancipa- 
tion was concerned, his preference for com- 
piomise and compensation, and his determina 
tion above all to save the Union, gathered to the 
support of the Republican party solid backing 
which went far to ensure its success. Not that 
Lincoln at any time, even after his election to 
the Presidency, was powerful in the counsels of 
the party managers. His strength lay in the 
country, and particularly in states where the 
extremes of abolitionism and secession could not 
make the strongest appeal. 

Yet when all this is said, the story of his Presi- 
dency is the story of his struggles with the 
leaders, particularly the Congressional leaders, of 
the Republicans, more than with the leaders of 
the Northern Democrats. There were those in 
his party who thought he was going too far, 
especially in the policy of the Emancipation 
Proclamation. They believed thaS the right to 
hold slaves in any state, rebel state or loyal state, 
should not be interfered with, and they held 
that the Republican party should adhere to this 
principle in spite of all that had happened in 
the Civil War. But it was from the anti-slavery 
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enthusiasts that Lincoln received his greatqgt 
troubles. Some of the foulest things said against 
Lincoln were uttered by these enthusiasts. 

Some of 'these divisions within the party 
showed themselves in 1864, when the time came 
again for the nomination of a candidate for the 
Piesidential election. In particular a convention 
was called together at Cleveland, Ohio, on 
May 31, 1864, a week before the regular Repub- 
lican convention was due to meet at Baltimore. 
Those who considered Lincoln too radical 
attempted to get General Grant nominated as 
Presidential candidate. They failed. Those who 
thought Lincoln too conservative succeeded in 
nominating Fremont. But after a few months no 
public support was forthcoming and Fremont 
withdrew from the contest. Lincoln himselt was 
adopted at the Baltimore convention with over- 
whelming support. 

But it is not surprising to know, in view ot 
these dilfercnces of opinion, that, as Professor 
13. W. Brogan {ruts it in his American Political 
System , ‘Lincoln was scarcely safely buried be- 
fore his sorrowing party was using his name to 
carry out .policies which he would have fought to 
the end had she lived/ And Lincoln himself 
would not have been surprised at this. He knew 
himself that in American history already party 
names had remained while party policies 
changed. He wrote something on this subject 
once, in a letter, dated April G, 1859, to some 
V4 
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people who had asked him to lecture at Boston 
in honour of Thomas Jefferson. In this letter he 
maintains that the Republicans m 1859 stand 
for what, in Jefferson’s view, tfte Democrats 
stood in his day. And it is interesting to suggest 
that in our day the policy of the Democrats as 
Franklin Roosevelt expounded it is in line with 
the policy which Lincoln claimed and asserted 
lor the Republicans 

‘Rcmoinbenng, too/ he savs, ‘that the J offer 
son paity was formed upon its supposed superioi 
devotion to the rights ol men, holding the rights 
of propci ry to be secondary only, and greatly 
infeiior, and assigning that the so-called Demo- 
cracy of today are the Jcfleison, and their 
opponents, the anti JclTcison party, it will be 
equally interesting to note how completely the 
two have changed hands as to the principle upon 
wrhich they were originally supposed to be 
divided. The Democrats of today hold the 
liberty of one man to be absolutely nothing, 
when in conflict with am, hei man’s right of pro 
perty; Republicans, on the contrary, aie for 
both the man and the dollar, but in case of 
conflict the man before the dolla. . 

*1 icmember being once much pmused at see- 
ing two partially intoxicated men engaged in a 
fight with their great-coats on, which fight, after 
a long and harmless contest, ended in each hav- 
ing fought himself out of his own cou. md into 
that of the other. If the two leading parties of 
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this day are really identical with the two in tlje 
days of Jefferson and Adams, they have per- 
formed the same feat as the two drunken men/ 

Lincoln WOmld not have been surprised, 
though he might have been distressed, to find 
that it was his own party, the Republicans, of 
which it was more just to say what he himself 
said of the Democrats in his day, that they hold 
the liberty of one man to be absolutely nothing, 
when in conflict with another man’s right of 
property. It was Franklin Roosevelt, the Demo- 
crat, not Herbert Hoover, the Republican, who 
could claim to be the hcii of Abiaham Lincoln 
and of his belief that theRcpublican party should 
«>how devotion for the personal tights of men, 
holding the rights of property to Ue secondary 
only; for the man and the dollai, but in case of 
conflict, the m^n before the dollar. So once more, 
after a long though perhaps not entiicly 'harm- 
less* contest, the two great parties had fought 
rheniselves into each other’s greatcoats. 

Signs that Lincoln's policies died with him 
were soon apparent. When the period of recon- 
struction opened, with the close of the war, the 
principle^ that guided it were not those of 
\braham Lincoln. Not that his successor, 
Andrew Johnson, the Vice-President, advocated 
a different policy. On the contrary, his plan for 
reconstruction, r put forth in a proclamation of 
May 29, 1865, was said by Seward, Lincoln’s 
Secretary of State, to have grown during the 
236 
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administration of Lincoln, and .it appears to 
resemble closely a plan which had been cbn- 
sidered in the Cabinet on the last day of Lin- 
coln's life. But Congress would ha*e none of it. 
Not all the blame for the failure of Lincoln's 
plans must be laid upon his untimely death and 
the succession of Andiew Johnson. It is true 
that Johnson was a man of weaker fibre than 
L incoln, but he had against him a Congress which 
although Republican was strong in opposition 
to moderate policies, and it is fair to say that 
Lincoln himself could not have prevailed against 
them The radical vindictives, whose views had 
been embodied already in the Wadc-Davis Bill, 
soon had cliaige of Congress. 

When all this is said and considered, it is 
pardonable to sa> that the greatest legacy Lin 
coin left to Ins part) was the crown of mart\r- 
dom In tiuth his gicat achievements were too 
big to be claimed as the private propcrt\ of 
any part), though inevitably the Republicans 
staked their claim and could not possibly be pre- 
vented from enjoying some of the fame. But the 
two great achievements of Abraham Lincoln — 
what he did to save the Union, and wfjat he did 
to defend and assert democratic government — 
transcend party, and indeed, in their remoter 
consequences, transcend his own country. Abra- 
ham Lincoln did more than any other single 
man to preserve the American Union, to remake 
the United States and to state in imperishable 
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language the larder truths of democracy. And i f n 
a world where, twice since Lincoln’s time, the 
United States has intervened outside its borders 
in a struggle* for freedom and democracy, it is 
not difficult to see that what Lincoln did then 
has its influence and beneficent effects in later 
centuries and in larger climes than his own. 

To say this is not to say that Lincoln was the 
only man who saved the Union, nor that it could 
not have been saved without him, nor that he 
never made mistakes; nor is it to deny that had 
he lived his reputation and his work might not 
have escaped without serious critic ism and some 
considerable measure of failure. But it is the life 
that he was permitted to live that we consider 
and upon which we pronounce. He <>vas a great 
man — great in courage, great in charity, great in 
simplicity and great in the power of speaking 
the truth of liberty and equality to the people. 
In these things l now he belongs to the ages.* 
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